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PREFACE. 


When the writer began, some ten years ago, to interest 
himself in the history of his native town, he had no idea that 
his researches would evor attain to tho dignity of a printed 
volume. But, led beyond his original intent by the opportu- 
nities which the custody of the town records gave him, he has 
extended his inquiry to the records of the “anciont town of 
Hartford,” and to the records and files of the State, and found 
so much that was new and intercsting to him, that he would 
fain communicate something of his own gratification to his 
fellow-townsmen. And, indeed, nothing has more incited him 
to pursue his work,—often almost a burden when added to 
other pressing cares,—than the constant expressions of inter- 
est and approval that have inet him on every side since the read- 
ing of his paper on our town history in Elm Hall last winter. 
He is confident that something of interest will be found in the 
following pages for all to whom the past takes on a mellower 
tinge with its added years, and feels that he need make no 
apology for its publication. 

Not the least pleasant of the experiences of the compiler of 
local history is the hunt for local traditions and reminiscences, 
those bits of sentient history that are the property of the fire- 
side rather than the public, and which load us, 60 to speak, 
behind the dignified front which each generation presents to 
ita successors in its business records. The true flavor of these 
fireside talks cannot be givon upon a printed page, and the 
author suspects that the public will not know all the pleasures 
which his inquiries have afforded him. Among those whom 
he has “ interviewed ” with much profit to himself and much 
gain to his history are, Mr. Timothy Deming,—whose well- 
stored memory was clear and active until his death in hie 
ninety-third year, Aug. 14, 1879,—Mr. Chauncey Lester, Mr. 
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Allen Wadeworth, Mr. Thomas Burnham, Miss Martha Rob- 
erts, Mr. Thomas Dowd, Mr. Aaron G. Olmsted, Dr. Henry 
K. Olmsted, gencalogist of the Olmsted family, Mr. Agis 
Easton, Mr. William M. Stanley, Mr. Walter A. Riley, and 
many others. The_gensalogical papers of tl the late Capt. 
Charleg H. Olmated | have been serviceable in many ways. 

The documents and authorities upon which the main body 
of this history rests are, DeForest's History of tho Indians 
of Connoctient, the printed voluines of the Colonial Records 
of this State, together with the many manuscript volumes and 
files of the State library, and of the Town Clerk’s office in the 
towns of Hartford and East Hartford. To Mr. Charles J. 
Hoadly, the State librarian, the author is indebted for valu- 
able assistance, and to Mr. Walter A. Riley, whoso familiarity 
with the records of our town, and whose independent re- 
searches have made him an authority in local antiquarian 
matters. Most of the references to houses and house sites 
may be verified upon the maps of the “ Atlas of Hartford City 
and Oounty ; Baker & Tilden, 1869.” 

Some roads as frequently spoken of are as follows: South 
Meadow road is the first road running to the Connecticut 
River from Main street, north of the Hockanum; Mill street 
runs weet from the Post Offico; below the meadow hill it is 
known as the North Meadow road. Prospect strect runs along 
the meadow hill north from the last named road, and cast 
until it ends on Main street. Orchard street runs botwoon 
Prospect and Main strecta ; its eastern end is nearly opposite 
Burnside avenue. The latter is the main traveled way to tho 
eastward from Main street. Silver lane is the first road run- 
ning east, south of the Hockanum. Tobacco avenue” runs 
south from Silver lane and ends on Main street. 

The author has been obliged to repel all temptations to gon- 
oalogical study in his volume, and to relegate that sort of 
work to the members of the different families. That his work 
might be helpful to such inquiries, he has been careful to give 
most of the names associated with our earlier history. 

In regard to any errors that may be found in this volume, 
the author wishes to say that he will be glad to be notified of 
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them, that a corrected copy may be preserved, to be re-pub- 
lished, perhaps, at some future day. For anything that will 
add to a fuller knowledge of our town history, or of the people 
who helped to make it, he will also be grateful, meaning not 
to let his interest abate, although his work has, as it were, 
passed out of his hands. 

For warm sympathy in his work and for cordial material 
aid, without which his history could not be published at this 
time, the author is indebted to the following persons: 


Albert C. Raymond, Mre. Edward S. Goodwin, 
Ralph G. Spencer, Henry R. Hayden, 

Aaron G. Olmsted, Honry K. Olmated, M.D., 
Henry L. Goodwin, George W. Pratt, 
William M. Stanley, Francis Hanmer, 

Ira T. Roberts, Alfred Kilbourne, 
Edward O. Good win. 


Kast Harrrorp, Conn., Sept. 1879. 
JOSEPH OLCOTT GOODWIN. 


DESORIPTION—1879. 


The town of East Hartford is bounded north by the town of 
South Windsor, east by Manchester, south by Glastonbury, 
and west by Connecticut River. It has a population of about 
8,000 souls. 4 good map of the town may be found in Baker 
& Tilden’s Atlas of Hartford Oounty, published in 1869, and 
to it references may be made in reading the descriptive paris 
of this volume. 

The town covers a territory of about five milos in extont, 
north and south, and about three and a half miles, cast and 
west, including the meadows. It geographical center is a point 
a little east of the house of George W. Pratt, Esq., on Silver 
lane. It is divided into ten school districts, two of which are 
joint districta—one including a section of South Windsor, and 
one a section of Manchester. 

Main street runs through the town from north to south, 
with substantial dwellings, and good farms along ita entire 
length. For miles it is grandly shaded by immense elms, and 
other trees. Two highways and the Bridge road connect 
Main street with Hartford, by means of the Hartford Bridgo 
Company's bridge; and two important highways connect it 
with Burnside and Maucliestor. Othor highways give commu- 
nication to other parts of this and contiguous towns. The New 
York & New England Railroad crosses the town east and 
west, with a station on Main street and one at Burnside. The 
Connecticut Central Railroad entors the town near the center 
of its northern boundary and makes a junction with the New 
York & New England road at its station on Main street. 
This road has a station, Burnham’s,” close to the South 
Windsor town line. 

In 1866 a horse railroad company was charterod to connect 
Burnside and Glastonbury with Hartford, but tho project is, 
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at least temporarily, abandoned. Omnibuses make two trips 
daily from Burnside to Hartford, and four trips from the Cen- 
ter to Hartford. The mail wagon from Glastonbury passes 
through Hockanum and the Center to Hartford, and returns, 
daily. 

East Hartford is remarkably level in its topography. The 
meadows lie along the Great River, like a we park. They 
are about a half mile in width, and, interrupted only by a 
atretch of higher ground below the mouth of the Hockanum, 
extend the whole length of the town. They are annually 
flooded by tho spring freshets, and yield abundant crops of 
hay without fertilizing. On the east these meadows are 
bounded by the Meadow Hill, a rise of fifteen or twenty feet 
to the upland. Excepting a few slight elevations, as at the 
Center Burying Ground and elsowhere, there are no notice- 
able hills in the town, save near its eastern and northern bor- 
ders. Spencer Hill, southeast of Burnside, is a beautiful 
rounded knoll, from which a fine view may be had. North of 
it lie Great Hills, covered with forest; while still farther 
north, and across the Hockanum, Long Hill stretches its gen- 
e cultivated slopes into South Windsor. In Podunk (North 
District) rises “ Pirate Hill,“ probably named after some fable 
of Kidd and his treasures, and north of it several other mod- 
erate eminences. The arable lands are light and dry, and re- 
markably free from stone. A hidden ledge of rocks forms 
tho falls at Burnside and extends beneath the surface south- 
erly through the town. Some rough quarrying has been done 
on this ledge. 

The Hockanum (by some called Solomon’s) River enters 
the town from the cast, furnishing power for the powder mills, 
and for the paper mills at Burnside. Between Burnside and 
the Connecticut the river has worn a valley a quarter of a 
milo or so wide, with irregularly projecting hillsides. This 
valley is flooded every spring by high water from the Connec- 
ticut, and makes a good pasturage in summer. A number of 
brooks cross the town from east to west, running at the bot- 
tom of their little valleys, and pleasantly interrupting the level 
of the landscape. Talcott Mountain on the west, and the Bol- 
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ton range on the east, are prominently in sight from almost 
any point in town, while from some places may be seen Mount 
Tom and Holyoke in the north, and the Strait Hills bolow 
Middletown, and the Meriden mountains iu the south. 


East Hartrorp Ognrer has three churches, Congregational, 
Episcopal, and Roman Catholic. In the basemont of tho 
Congregational church the town meetings aro held. Ilero, 
also, are two general stores and the East Hartford post-office ; 
two meat markets, two harness shops, a blacksmith’s shop, a 
tin shop, a livery stable, four tobacco warehouses, a luinber 
yard, two florists’ gardens, manufactories of patent seed-sowers 
and weoders, of knife straps, of silver spoons, etc. 


Bunnxsipn (formerly Scotland“) village lics about two miles 
cast of Main street. It has one church, Mcthodist Episcopal. 
Hore are three large paper mills on the Hockanum, the upper 
one owned by F. R. Walker & Co., the “ middle mill” by tho 
East Hartford Manufacturing Oompany, the lower mill, on 
the old grist mill site, by The Hanmer & Forbes Company. 
These mills are kept constantly busy with their orders, and 
have each won a reputation for fine goods, the first for nows- 
papers, the second for fine writing papers, the last for manilla 
and envelope papers. Near the east town line are the powder 
mills, now owned by the Hazard Powder Company, of Enfield. 
These have been idle since the last war. In Burnside are 
also two goneral stores and the Burnside post-office, a black - 
smitli's shop, a wagon shop, ete. 


In WiLLow Brook (Second South District, ) thore are three 
general stores, a coal yard, a blacksmith's shop, a wagon shop, 
two tobacco warehouses, otc. 


*Tho name of Scotland was changed to Burnsido in 1802, when It was 
made a post station, as thore was alroady one Scotland in the Stato. The 
name was chosen because of ite Scotch derivation, signifying a burn's side, 
and was the suggestion of Mise Susan Goodwin. Its former name of 
Scotland was given it by the Forbes settlers, who were of Scotch antecedenta 
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In HocxAxdA (South District) there are two churches, 
Congregational and Methodist Episcopal. There are two 
gencral storos, a post-office (Hockanum), a tobacco warehouse, 
a grist mill on Pewter Pot Brook, eto. Many alewives and 
shad are caught here in nets during the spring freshets. 


The Meavow Dratnicr lies along the Connecticut river, and 
has quite a populous village. Here is Morse’s Hotel, twoe 
general stores, a provender store, lumber yard, marble cutting 
works, carriage shop, blacksmith’s shop, tin shop, ice 
houses, etc. 


The Southeast district is sometimes called Hilletown. 
Farming is its chief industry. 

Tho various industries we have named are, with a few ex- 
ceptions; merely accessory to the principal occupation of the 
people, which is farming, the raising of fruits and produce for 
the Hartford markets, and the culture of tobacco. This town 
is one of the largost tobacco growing towns in New England. 

The town hing no parks or public grounds, unloss the un- 
kempt plot north of the Hockanum causeway, on which the 
old meeting house stood, may be called so. But Mr. Albert 
C. Raymond has lately given to the Village Improvement 
Socicty (chartered in January, 1879, though organized two or 
three years earlier), in trust, o plot of ground on the corner of 
Main street and Central avenue, for a site for a public library 
and park. This it is hoped will be laid out and kept in a 
manner worthy of the generous spirit in which it was givon. 
Mr. Raymond has aleo provided a munificent fund with which 
tho library building is to be built, furnished with books and 
pormanontly maintained. 
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INDIANS. 


OHAPTER I. 


1631-1798. 


Wuen first the Connecticut Valley became known to the 
white men, it was inhabited by what wero known as the River 
Tribes, —a number of small clans of Indians living along the 
Great River and its tributarics. Of these tribes the Podunks 
occupied territory now lying in the towns of East Hartford 
and South Windsor, and numbered, by differing estimates, 
from sixty to two hundred bowmen. They were governed 
by two sachemns, Waginacut and Arramamet, and were con- 
nected in some way with the Indians who lived across the 
Great River, in Windsor. This is evident from the fact that 
when the land between the Scantic and the Podunk rivers was 
sold to the English, Arramamet signed the deed with ten 
others, among whom were Sheat and Cogronossett of Poquon- 
noc in Windsor; and in 1637, Arramamet and other Indians 
complained to the Genoral Court, alleging that Lieut. Holmes 
had denied them the planting of the old ground about Ply- 
mouth House, in Windsor. 

One of the principal places of habitation of the Podunks 
was near the mouth of the little river, by them called Podunk. 
Land in this neighborhood was occupied by the Indiane after 
the English settled here, and was reserved to them by the 
Gonoral Court for many years. There are also abundant traces 
of their former presence all along the meadow bank; while 
the highlands bordering the valley of the Hockanum have been 
found especially rich in their implements of flint and stone. 

The Indians built their slight summer lodges near the Great 
river, living sumptuously upon the swarming shad and salmon, 
and lampreys in their season, and finding an easy prey in the 
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deer that sought the luxuriant feeding ground of the meadows ; 
while the rich alluvium gave them maize and beans in response 
to their rude tillage. For clothing they hunted the otter, the 
mink, and beaver, covering their wigwams, perchance, with 
coarser peltries of deer, wolf, and bear, before the white 
traders came to beguile them of these luxuries. 

The winter habitations of the Podunks were farther inland, 
along the warm valley brooks, in the decp recesses of the 
woods. To these they retired when autumn let loose his blasts 
adown the broad river valley, threatening to lock their fishorics 
beneath the ice. Here they repatched their sheltered lodges 
with skins and bark and reeds, and in the bland “Indian sum- 
mer” conducted their big hunts, over ground familiar to every 
boy within our borders who owns a gun, afterwards drying 
their venison and bear meat for their winter’s sustenance. 

In troublesomo times they built their forts of stout posts, or 
palisades, and gathered into closer habitations, leaving a 
central space in the village for a camp fire, about which to 
celebrate their wild and varied ceromonics. Traces of such 
an enclosure still remain in Goodwin’s pasture, one-fourth of 
a mile east of the post-office—the steep hillside having been its 
defence and outlook on three sides, and an embankment and 
palisades upon the north. This neighborhood has been found 
rich in stone and flint relics, and a tradition of a large stone 
buried in the center of the hill remains, although no one has 
as yet been able to find it. The place today bears the name 
of “Fort Hill,” and is probably the fort to which “one-eyed ” 
Tantinomo withdrew at the time of his quarrel with Uncas und 
Sequassen in 1665, when the English so unsuccessfully at- 
tempted arbitration between them. 

Of an Indian burial place discovered on the highland suuth 
of Podunk brook and just west of Main streot, Barber (Conn. 
Hist. Coll.) gives us some particulars. 

It was situated, the account says, about half way betwoen 
their summer quarters by the Great River and their inland 
village. Skeletons were exhumed here a few years ago by 
digging from one to four feet below the surface. Theso indi- 
cated that the bodies had been laid on their sides, with their 
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heads toward the south, the knees drawn up to the breast, the 
arms folded. Remains of blankets and bark coverings were 
found, and, in one instance, a small brass kettle and hatchet, 
well preserved. A gun barrel and lock, a number of glass 
bottles, one half-full of liquid of some sort, a pair of shears, a 
pistol, leaden pipes for tobacco, strings of wampum, small 
brass rings, and glass beads were also found. The skeleton 
of a woman was dug up, and with it a brass comb, with the 
hair still preserved about it. Most of the articles found had 
probably been obtained from the Dutch (whose trading house 
was set up on Dutch Point in Hartford, before the coming of 
the Englishmen), and are preserved in the rooms of the Hart- 
_ ford Historical Society. 

It seems strange that so few articles of Indian manufacture 
are named among the articles found on this site, for remains 
of stone and flint are not lacking. I have several arrow-heads, 
etc., picked up here by Mr. Alfred E. Kilbourne and myself, 
during a visit to the place. 

Another burial place of the Indians lies on the bank of the 
Connecticut in South Windsor. This I visited with Messrs. 
Kilbourne and William Andrus in 1877, and we found frag- 
ments of coarse pottery, flints, and bones beneath the caving 
bank. The bones were arm or leg-bones, very friable, and 
perished with the handling. 

Other burial places no doubt exist. Human bones have 
beon dug up in the brick-yard near Colt’s Ferry, and parts of 
a skeleton wero unearthed while digging the sewer on Main 
street, at the head of Orchard street, although neither of the 
latter were safely referable to the Indians. 

From the beginning of their contact with the whites, the 
history of the Podunks is one in common with that of all the 
North American tribes,—a gradual deterioration in all the 
simple and robust characteristics that mark an aboriginal 
people, ending at last in their total decay and final disappear- 
ance. And so slight a hold had they upon the soil, that the 
farmer’s boy might well regard the story of their occupancy 
as but atale of the old witch-haunted times, did not his 
polished hoe click occasionally against the clumsy implements 
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of an earlier husbandry, on rare days when he is afield, giving 
him a subtle sense of the wonderful interval that separates 
his own life from that to which such rude appliances admin- 
istered years ago. 

But whatever may be said of the violent change wronght 
by the white man’s coming, it hardly becomes us who owe 80 
much to it to shed any but sentimental tears. Indeed, we 
may console ourselves with the thought that the white man 
was no unwelcome intruder here. The tribes of this ncigh- 
borhood had in themselves but little integral strength, and no 
certain ties of alliance with each other. In a quarrel with 
the Pequots they had been driven from their lands. Home- 
less and in extremity, they sought the protection of the 
English, who would make powerful allies if they could be 
induced to settle on the river and espouse their cause. In 
1681 Waghinacut, probably a Podunk, went to Boston, and 
afterwards to Plymouth, with this end in view, offering to 
provide the settlers with corn, and to give them eighty skins 
of beaver, if they would accept their offer. The English, 
however, found that he was a treacherous man, and at war 
with a greater sachem than himself—Pekoath—and did not 
accept his proposal. Governor Winslow, of Plymouth, how- 
ever, made a journey to the river, but nothing camo of it 
until 1688, when rumors of the rich fur trade carried on here 
by the Dutch began to stir the English to action. In that 
year Lieut. Holmes with some Plymouth men sailed valorously 
past the two big guns of the Dutch, at Dutch Point in Hart- 
ford, with his house aboard, and set up“ Plymouth IIouso“ 
just below the mouth of the Farmington river, in Windsor. 
He is said to have brought back the sachems who had been 
driven out of their country by the Pequots; and he bought 
much land of them, ignoring the recent conquest of the 
Pequots altogether. This he was the more ready to do be- 
cause to refuse to recognize the claims of the Pequots was 
also to ignore those of the Dutch, who had purchased their 
lands of them. As a consequence the Pequots behaved very 
badly, murdering Oaptain Stone and his crew in the Con- 
necticut river, aud Oaptain Oldham at Block Island, and com- 
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oe other outrages which ended in their destruction in 

The relation of the River Indians to the early settlers 
prior to the Narragansett war appears to have been for the 
most part of a friendly nature, although the aborigines were 
then and always rather unmanageable neighbors. Puritan 
ideas of law and order could hardly avoid something of fric- 
tion in contact with a race that knew no restraints save the 
disorderly troop of its own wild traditions. But we are glad 
to be able to put at the head of their record here (as a whole 
by no means a flattering one), the fact that in the dreadful 
winter of 1685, when the ill-prepared settlers at Hartford 
were reduced to the farthest verge of extremity, there is no 
evidence of violence or savagery, but rather the record of 
kindness and sympathy. They kept the settlers alive with 
gifts of “malt, and acorns, and grains.” 

Until about the year 1676, the Indians lived near the settle- 
ment; one writer says, having village at the north end of 
East Hartford meadows, and one at the south end of the 
„Island,“ near the Hockanum river, with others, probably, 
along the Hockanum, as at Fort Hill and elsewhere. For 
long intervals the only record in regard to them is in 
the nature of orders passed by the court. The magistrates 
evidently found them rather uncouth wards, for so they 
scemed to treat them. ‘They restricted them in various ways, 
forbidding trade with them in arms, in horses, dogs, or boate, 
or in dangerous supplies, as cider, “hot water,” etc. Smiths 
were not to work for them, and none but licensed traders were 
to buy their corn, beaver, venison, or timber. They were for- 
bidden to enter the houses or handle tho arms of the settlers, 
nor were they to bring their own arms into the towns; and if 
found in the plantations at night they were to be arrested by 
the guard, or, resisting arrest, to be shot. They were not 
allowed to harbor stragglers, or strange Indians in their vil- 
lages; and in 1658 were required to give up their arms in 
token of their fidelity. Land was not to be leased to them, 
nor could they buy or sell land themselves. Oulprits were 
treated according to the English laws, and the long arm of 
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justice gave the fugitive little comfort or safety wherever he 
fled. They were also the subjects of special enactments of 
the court, a special chapter in the code of 1650 being de- 
yoted to them. In 1667 it was ordered that whatever 
Indian or Indians shal labor or play on y* Sabbath within ys 
English limits on y* English lands, he shal pay five shillings 
as a fine... . or sit in ye stocks one hour.” And in 1676, 
for drunkenness he was to work twelve days with tlie porson 
that complained of him and proved his fault, one-half the 
benefit of hie labor to go to the complainer, and the other 
half to the county treasury. In 1675, sundry curious laws 
wero made to govern the conquered Pequots, of which we 
give two specimens, to further show how uncomfortable the 
righteous Puritans made it for the once wild and uncurbed 
“sons of the forest: one making their very religious rites a 
orime, in declaring “That whosoever shall powaw [pow-wow ]}, 
or use wichcraft or any fala god shall be convented and 
punished ;” the other forbidding them to chop or fetch home 
wood, or to hunt fowl or fish on the“ Saboth day.” Contu- 
macious criminals were shipped to the West Indies as slaves, 
in exchange for negroes. Sachems were obliged to answer 
for the good conduct of their subjects, and compelled to give 
up offenders to the magistrates. 

The wild untrammeled life of the Indians early attracted 
to it some from among the whites who were restless of the 
restraints put upon them by the rigid government of the 
Oolony. In 1642, it is recorded that Whereas diverse per- 
sons departe from amongst us, and take up theire aboade with 
the Indians, in a prophane course of life; for the preventing 
thereof, it is ordered” that any who should so do should be 
punished by three years imprisonment and such “ further 
censure, by fyne or corporal! punishinent,” as the court thinks 
meet. And yet in all this stornness there was a tempering 
of juntico. The rights of the Indians were measurably well 
protected against the crafty whites; they were admitted to 
live with or near the English and under their protection when 
“ gubinissive ;” committees were appointed to counsel them, 
and religious instructors were provided for them, that there 
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might be made known to these “ poore, lost, naked sonnes of 
Adam, twice at least in every yeare, . . . . the councelle of 
the Lord, and thereby to draw and stirr them vp to direct and 
order all theire ways and conversations according to the rule 
of his Worde.” How amenable the Indians wore to the pious 
tutelage of the whites is best shown by their history. 

For many years the Podunks continued to live, as has been 
said, upon their lands in the Podunk meadows, and along the 
valley of the Hockanum river, a stream abundant in fish and 
lampreys, while the swamps along ite course were rich in 
musquashes and larger game. The fort on Fort Hill in Good- 
win’s pasture, near this stream, was a stronghold of the Indi- 
ans, and, during the year 1656 occurred the famous quarrel 
between the Podunks and Sequassen, which, more than any 
other known incident in their history, connects them tangibly 
with Fort Hill and the valley of the Hockanum. 

It appears that a young Podunk named Weaseapono mur- 
dered a sagamore living near Mattabassett (Middletown). 
Tho sagamore was a relative of Sequassen (chief of the Hart- 
ford and Wethersfield Indians), and Sequassen demanded the 
criminal. The Podunks resolved to defend him; whereupon 
Sequassen sought the aid of Uncas, his old Mohegan enemy, 
who had also cause against Tantinomo, “the one eyed,” for 
harboring a murderer who had fled from his vengeance, as well 
as for enticing away his men. Uncas, a crafty friend of the 
whites, brought the matter before the English magistrates at 
Hartford, and they attempted an amicable settlement. A 
quaint account of thie affair is entered in the Colonial Records 
of this State in the following words (page 804, vol. 1): 

“ A relation of the carriage of the difference that fell out 
betwixt Vncas & Seoquassen of the one side & Totanimo 
& the Potunck Indians, At the Generall Court held at Hart- 
ford, in May, in tho year of of Lord, 1656. 

“That vpon the murther of a Sachem of Connecticott dwel- 
ling neare Mattapeaset, hy a young man called Weaseapano, 
Seoquassen complained to the Magistrates of Hartford of the 
wrong that the Potunck Indians did to him in entertaining & 
maintaining of him against all justice, web said Seoquassen tooke 
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Vncas in to him for helpe, to bee reuenged for the said Sachems 
death who was inraged wis the like accident of entertaining 
a murtherer that runne from Vnquas to the said Potunk, who 
complained likewise of wrongs done him, to the Magistrates. 
Vuquas also had complained to the Magistrates of Oonnecti- 
cott for souerall wrongs done to him by Tantonomo, espetially 
his intising of many of his men & their protecting a Murtherer ; 
and therevppon the Magistrates ordered that the Sachoms of 
both sides should appeare at Hartford at the Generali Court; 
who all appearing, Seoquassen first declared of the fact done 
by a meane fellow vppon one that was allyed to him, a great 
Sachem; and 30 Vnquss & Foxen iustified, in many words. 

“The Gounerno’ pressed to know what sattisfaction they re- 
quired, who answered & pressed hard to haue 10 men put to 
death of his friends that was the murtherer; the other Sach- 
ems pleaded vnjust, because the Sachem that was slayne had 
murdered the young mans Vncle wilfully. The Court many 
of them spake their mindes to & fro. The Gouerno' shewed 
the Indians what or law is in such cases, that onely the mur- 
therer or any that were accessary to it should be punished, & 
so hee & many Deputies pressed both sides for peace, & not 
to fight vpon such a quarrell. 

“The Potunck Sachoms p'ffered to giue wampam in way of 
sattiafaction, wo wholly was rojected, whereupon the Court 
spent some time to perswade to peace. Then they fell to be sat- 
tisfied Win tho death of 6 inon. The Court wearied with their 
speeches pressed the Potunk Indians to deliver vp the mur- 
therer, the web Totaunimo p'mised, but priuately stole out of 
the Court & went Wit the rest of the Sachoms to Potunk forte: 
wherevpon both the English & Indians were offended & agreod 
to send a messeng' to deliver vp the murtherer, as Totaiimo 
had p'mised in Court. In the meane time the Court ap- 
pointed 4 Deputyes to be a Comittee to treat win the Sachems 
of both sides, to see what could be done for peace. This Com- 
mittee privately brought Vnquas to accept of the murtherer 
only, for full sattisfaction. But those Potunk Indians said 
they could not deliver vp the said murther*, his friends were 
so many & potent w'*in the Forte. 
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In the afternoon the Cofhittee & the Sachems made knowne 
to the Court, who then agreed that by no meanes the English 
would bee ingaged in either of their quarrels, but would leave 
them to themselves, wherevpon the Gou'nor made a long 
speech desiring to bee at peace one w'® another, & take wam- 
pam. If they would not, then hee declared that the Court 
would not hinder them, but left them to themselues, & what- 
soeuer fell out afterwards vpon either of them, they brought 
vpon themselues. But so were engaged, that they should not 
fight vpon this side of the river of Hartford, nor hurt any 
of the English houses or any of theirs of the other side of the 
river; win many expressions more to the same effect, was 
spoken by the Gouerno' & also by some of the Deputies. 

“Some cxpressions many times in agitation thereof was 
spoken that might carry that sence of advising & counselling 
of Vnquas not to fight, as some appthended then, but in con- 
clusion the Gou'no', as the mouth of the Court, declared his 
minde fully to the Indians of both sides, as aforesaid. 

“ Witnesse our hand, this 20th of August, 1667. 

“ JONATHAN BREWSTER. 
“ Aug: 19th, (67). 

“'The Court voted that this relation should bee transcribed 
& asserted vnde the Sects hand, that to their satisfaction it 
was cuidenced in Court to be a true relation.” 

Uncas gathered his warriors and marched against the Po- 
dunks, but was mot near the Hockanum river, probably not 
far from Fort Hill, hy Tantinomo with a nearly equal force of 
warriors, and was unwilling to hazard a battle. He told Tan- 
tinomo he would bring the Mohawks in destruction upon his 
people if ho continued to protect the murderers. He then left. 
Shortly afterwards by a clever exercise of strategy he obtained 
Weascapono. A dextrous warrior wont to Podunk, fired a 
wigwain, and left Mohawk weapons upon his trail. These the 
pursuing Podunks found, and, full of fear of the dreadful Mo- 
hawks, they sent to Mohegan for terms of peace, and surren- 
dered the murderer. (De Forest.) 

It is not apparent, so far as the Podunks are concerned, 
that any result followod the appointment of the early religious 
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instructors for the Indians, or that they wrought among them 
at all. DeForest says the Podunks received their first and 
perhaps their last call to religious truth from John Eliot, the 
famous Indian apostle, who, being in Hartford in 1657, began 
his attempts to christianize the natives by addressing them. 
The principal men of the tribe assembled in the meeting-house 
in Hartford, and he spoke to them in their own language. 
He concluded by asking them whother thoy would accopt Christ 
or not. They replied, “No; you have taken away our lands, 
and now want to make us your servants.” And they scorn- 
fully departed. Possibly they thought the white man’s ro- 
ligion was not adequate to console them for the wrongs which 
they conceived that he, in its name, had wrought against 
them. They refused to bow to the maker of the hand that 
was, apparently, every day against them. And yet their 
wrongs were imaginary rather than real. They had welcomed 
the English here, and gladly sold them their lands for a price. 
And if the contrast betweon their squalor and unthrift, and 
the comforts of their hard-working and provident neighbors 
was a glaring one, yet the cause was not far to seek had they 
been of a philosophic temper. But of such a temper they ob- 
viously were not, for it is recorded by the Rev. Samuel Woud- 
bridge, our first pastor on this side of the river, that it was 
noted that of these scoffers all died soon after, and that in 
his day not one of the tribe remained. 

In this same year (1657) appears an order in the records 
of the colony, which indicates that the Podunks had left their 
homes because of their approhension of Uncas, and Mr. Allen 
and Jonathan Gilbert were appointed to go and make known 
the minds of the commissioners in regard to the mattor. The 
commissioners had “ordered that Vnckas bee roquired to 
p'mit the Podunk Indians to return to their dwellings & thore 
abide in peace and safety wibout molestation from him or his, 
& that the said Indians bee incouraged & invited so to do, by 
the Governor of Oonnecticott, t.. . and to signify to 
Pocomtick and Norwootick sachems our charge uppon Vnekas 
in refference to Podunk Indians, and our desire of their return 
and continuance in peace: therefore we desire & expect they 
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will forbeare all hostility against Vnckas till the next meeting 
of the commissioners.” 

A committee of eight were appointed in 1659, to lay out and 
divide the Podunk lands formerly possessed by those Indians, 
and likewise to treat with them for what land was not fit for 
their planting, that they might be willing to part with to those 
English who had contracted with Tantinomo. And what 
appears to the committee to be granted and allowed by the 
Indians as Tantinomo’s “perticuler propriety, the court is 
willing to allow of and confirm to the English, according to 
their bargain, vidz: to Thomas Burnham and his partners.” 
And what wintor grain was sowed on the land was to belong 
to the Indians who sowed it. And if the Indians were willing 
to part with some planting land, then the committee were to 
lay it out to the English as a part of Tantinomo's bargain. 

The Thomas Burnham above mentioned, and Jacob Mygatt, 
had, about the year 1658, procured of Tantinomo a deed of 
certain lands in Podunk. The extent of these lands and the 
nature of the conveyance cannot now be known, the instru- 
ment havjng been lost. Probably the Burnham lands in 
Podunk are the only ones in our town purchased by individ- 
uals in their private capacity from the Indians. The court 
recognized this conveyance to Burnham and Mygntt as a mere 
lease of the land, the title of which they or thoir assigns were 
obliged to purchase of the grantees in the distribution of the 
three mile purchase in 1666. The troubles which grew out 
of this loose bargain, or lease, were so speedy and importu- 
nate “ that the General court found it politic to cut off the 


“Wm. Pitkin and Barth: Barnard bought the right of Jacob Mygatt in 
these lands, and a dispute arose with Burnham about the division of them. 
The matter went to the General Court, which, in 1666, confirmed a deci- 
ston of the county court in the case against Burnham. But his people did 
not give up so easily. His wife and children sturdily drove off Pitkin's 
and Barnard’s men when they came to plant, and scattered their seed to the 
winds. The above decision, however, was confirmed again in 1668, giving 
Burnham what wheat and pease he had planted, but providing that he 
shoutd pay land rent for tho pense at the rate of 8 sbilllogs for an nere. 
This was in May, 1068, and an appeal of Burnham's was denled the follow- 
Ing October. Burnham afterwards purchased, from the grantees of 1666, 
much or all of the land which be beld by bis unrecognized purchase from 
the Indinos 
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possibility of other complications of this sort by an order, in 
1660, forbidding any person directly or indirectly to buy or 
rent lands of the Indians at Podunk. But Thomas Burnham 
was to be allowed, if the Indians departed, to improve their 
lands (with their consent before a magistrate) in their alwence ; 
but to freely surrender the same on their return. ‘his to ni 
tinue until “his lease” expired. 

A month later the court having heard the return of the 
committee, “respecting Thomas Burnham his contract with 
Tantimono: It appears that part of the lands laid out to the 
said Burnham and his copartners doth belong to Foxens’ auc- 
cessors by a gift of Foxen to his allies ;” and it was ordered 
that the Podunks should occupy according to the former order, 
and that the English who had contracted with Tantinoino 
should possess according to their bargain only “that wel is yo 
particular proprietie of Tantinomo that the Indians do yield, 
or that Tanto: can prove to be his propriety.” Mr. Allyn and 
Jonathan Gilbert were to “bound yo said Tanton: part” to 
Thomas Burnham, and the order was to stand until further 
proof of Tantinomo’s right appeared. 

Burnham afterwards secured from Arramamet, Taquis, and 
four others, Foxen’s successors, or a part of them, for divers 
good considerations and five coats, a deed of all their land at 
Podunk; the deed saying that they do, for themselves and 
successors, make over all their right and title in those lands 
aforesaid unto Thomas Burnham and his heirs. It is signed 
“Arramamet, his mark”—a device of a bow and arrow, 
“'Taquis, his mark,” and others. 

Later deeds in the possession of the Burnham fuinily con- 
vey to the descendants of Thomas Burnham the rights of 
individual Indians in lands in the Podunk meadows. Oue 
Popo, a Podunk, deeded to John Burnham land bounded by 
the Connecticut and Podunk rivers and by land of certain 
squaws, for six pounds and “other consideration.“ And in 
1711, three squaws quit-claimed to Thomas Burnhain 2d, 
land bounded east by the upland, north by Solomon Gilman, 
and south by a road, “in consideration of one coat and two 
shillings and sixpence in cash.” 
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Probably these errant Indians turned up like lost heirs at 
certain impecunious times to assert some obscure claim to the 
Podunk lands, and no doubt gave the occupants no little trouble 
to get rid of them. The last that appears upon the record is 
the “wifo of Squinimo, an Indian man,” complaining that 
she is unjustly kept out of possession of cortain lands at 
Podunk, contrary to the act of March, 1660. Col. Allyn was 
to enquire and report in May, 1728, but nothing further 
appears. Probably a coat or two, or a few shillings, sent the 
wife of Squinimo on her happy way into the oblivion that has 
fallen upon all of her tribe. 

Going back from this digression to tho year 1661, and 
taking up the sequence of events again, wo find tho restless 
Podunks again unsettled, and a source of uneasiness to the 
whites, who appointed a committee, consisting of Major 
Mason and four others, “ to settle the Podunk Indians in that 
place vppon righteous and honorable terms;” and also the 
Farmington Indians, and to purge out strangers from among 
them; and to “enjoyne both to cease their warr and not to 
entertein strangers; and also to require y® captives.” 

The Podunks appear to have required a deal of “ settling.” 
In 1666, when Arraimaimet was their solo sachem, the Molie- 
gans under Uncas encroached on their territory by hunting 
there,—probably while conducting one of their big “ drives,” 
which depleted the country driven in a day of its largor 
game. This was fresh reason for a quarrel, but it resulted 
bloodlessly. Both parties appealed to the whites, and tho 
General Assembly appointed John Allyn, William Wadsworth, 
and Thomas Stanton (an interpreter), to hear and adjust the 
dificulty. The result was an amicable agreement, as follows: 

“This writeing witnessetli that Vncass, sachem of Moheag, 
in behalſe of himselfc and people of Moheage and Nahantick, 
doe horeby engage him and them to Aramamatt, Scacut & 
Nessaheagen, Gent" of Conecticut, in behalfo of the Indian 
people at Windsor, Podunk, Hartford, that they wil carry it 
peaceably & neighbourly towards them and the aforesaid 
Indians, and that they will not either secretly or publiquely 
contriue or practice any evil or mischiefe against yu. And 
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the aforesaid Aramamat etc. engage that they & the afore- 
said Indians on the Riuer wil carry it peaceably towards y* 
aforesaid Sachem and his people and that they wil neither 
plot nor practice any evil against the said Vncaas or his people. 
And whereas there is a difference about the bounds of Lands 
and Royalties belonging to y* said Sachem and Aramamat, 
It is agreed between them that the deviding bounds shalbe at 
Ashowat to Wonggunshoake and soc to Washiack and from 
thonc uortherly, from weh bounds tho Land and Royaltics on 
the east shalbe and remaine to Vncass and his heires, aud 
from y- said bounds on y west to Conecticut River shalbe to 
Aramamat and his heires; and this our agreemt, and that we 
oblige ourselues & or heires to stand to y* same, weo testify 
by subscribing of marks. 

„It is agreed that Aramamat shal not imp'priate vnto 
himself any of y* land y* is on the south of 7. path that goes 
from Thomas Edwards to Monheage. 

“© Vroass, x his mark. 
ApgaMamaT, * his mark. 
Snacur, x his mark. 
NeEsaHEORN, & his mark. 
QuANAMPEWET, & his mrk.“ 
(See Colonial Records, Vol. II, Page 41.) 


It was after the above treaty that Arramamet gave his 
daughter, the dusky and high-born Sowgonosk, to Attawan- 
hood (called by the English, Joshua), the third son of Uncas, 
and sachem of the Western Niantics. In confirmation of 
their marriago Arramamet gave to thom all his lands in 
Podunk and elsewhere, with the condition that it was after- 
word to go to the children of Sowgonosk, if any survived 
her, or to her nearest heirs by English law. This land and 
much other, to which ho had but a questionable titlo, Joshua, 
at his death in 1675, willed to his two sons, with remnindor to 
his two squaws. Among the larger tracts of from 500 to 
5,000 acres which this munificent chieftain gave away, was one 
to William Pitkin, Thomas Burnham, and twelve others, com- 
prising all the land, excepting 800 acres, lying from the moun- 
tains in sight of Hartford, northward to a pond called Shenaps ; 
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east to Willimantio river; south by said river, and west by 
Hartford bounds (the presont line between Manchoster and 
Bolton). He had agreed prior to 1672 with the town of 
Hartford for land to extend its bounds five miles eastward— 
land included in the present town of Manchester, but long 
known as the Five Miles, or Joshua lands. A deed of this 
land was procured in 1682, from his administrators, Jas. 
Fitch, Jr., and Thos. Buckingham. The price is not givon. 

The breaking out of the Narraganeett war in June, 1675, 
tested the loyalty and good faith of the Indian tribes in a way 
that no prior event had done. It was tho firat grand effort 
of the Indians to exterminate tho white men, who were 80 
rapidly encroaching upon thoir hunting grounds. In this 
crisis, when the plan of extirpation spared neither women or 
children, the Mohegans and Peqnota were faithful to the 
English; some other tribes remained neutral; a few Nip- 
mucks of Windham county, and the Podunks, joined Philip. 
Tradition says the Podunks then numbered two hundred 
warriors, but Do Forest thinks there could have been but 
about sixty. Few survived this disastrous war to roturn to 
their native haunts along the Podunk and the Hockanum, 
and it was virtually their end as a nation. 

In the sunny serenity of our own time, when one may fall 
asleep in any drowsy nook that invitcs hiin in tho woods, it is 
difficult to call ups picture of the real dangers that sur- 
rounded our ancestors at this time. It was an age of super- 
stition, when people wore credulous of witchcraft, and of 
black satanic influences; when the dark forests were astir 
with demoniac savages, and tho nights were hag-ridden and 
full of direful portents and palpitations. In imagination a 
foc lurked behind every copse, and the evil one had sworn and 
sealed emissaries among men. But the Indians were for the 
time the supreme foo, and the records are full of indications 
of activity against them. Several persons had been shot at 
hy them in this neighborhood, and in Sept., 1675, Major Robert 
Treat was “commissionated to appoynt about 30 of your Troop 
of Dragoones to march on the east side of the river and to 
make what discoueries of the enemy you can in those parts, 
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and seiz all such sculking armed Indians as you shall meet 
with in your way; and to make search from Hockanum Riuer 
to Scantic, where they are to quarter this night and tonnor- 
row make further discouerie.” Thirty dragoons were also to 
march on the west side of the river to Wethersfield, and 
thirty others to Windsor. 

Manifold precautions were taken by those living on the 
outskirts of the settlements. In October, Mr. John Hollister 
at Nayage (South Glastonbury,) was permitted to hiro three 
or four men to fortify his house and secure his corn. Flank- 
ers were to be placed in or near the outside houses, ao as to 
command from flanker to flanker round the town; and in 
December those who continued on the east side the river were 
ordered to “ropayre into good aud sufficiont gurrisons to 
defend themselves ; all grain was to be brought into the town, 
or secured in some garrison on that side; all swine were 
to be secured or killed; and no arms or amimunitiun were to 
be kept save in garrison-houses, except what men carried with 
them. Good watches wore to bo kept hy night, and ward by 
day; or else scouts were to be sent “ to range the woods by day 
to discover the approach of an enemie.” These orders were 
declared by tho constables in the plantations. 

That these precautions were not idle ones, so fur as our 
territory was concornod, is apparent from this entry in the 
journal of the Council, Feb. 18, 1675-6 : 

“The enemie having come to Hoccanum and shott at 
William Hill and sorely wounded him, the Council) sent 
forth a party of souldiers to make search for the eucmio.” 

February 21, 1675-6, the following order was passed : 

„Tho enemie some of them drawing down into these parts 
to doe mischiefe (as is evident,) tho Councill have thought 
meet to order that what corn and provissions are on the cast 
side of the river, in the several farms there and not in garri- 
sons, be forthwith transported to the plantations to he secured 
from the enemie; and the constables in the several planta- 
tions are hereby ordered to assist the good people there, by 
impressing men, boates and teames for the transportation of 
their corn and provissions afoarsayd. And the people are 
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allso ordered to draw themselves into garrisons for their 
safety; and to bring their cattell and hay to be under the 
command of their garrisons, that they may be preserved,— | 
except they bring them over to the towns; and not to goe 
forth upon their occasions without their armes and in com- 
panyos so as they may defend themselves: and that there 
be garrisons kept at Nath: Bissell’s, Tho: Burnham’s, Mr. 
John Crowe’s, and at Nabuck, and Mr. Willys his farme; 
provided in every garrison there be six men at least, and that 
the garrisons be well fortified, and that noe place but such 
doe remayn inhabited on the east side the sayd River. And 
the constables are forthwith to give notice hereof to the 
people in their respective limitts, and to require their attend- 
ance hereunto.” 

Nath. Bissell ran a ferry in Windsor (now South Windsor); 
Thos. Burnham lived nearly opposite the house of Mr. Julius 
Burnham in Podunk; John Crow lived near the late Ozias 
Roberts place in East Hartford; Nabuck is now Naubuc; and 
Mr. Willys’s farm was still further south. 

A vivid picture of the barbaritics of this time is given 
in the examination of one Menowniett, who was “halfe a 
Moheag and halfe a Naragoncett, who confessed he was 
in many fights against the English,—at Northampton and 
above, at Pacomtock (Deerfield), at Hadley, and in many 
siunller assaults. He was asked, Who killed G: Elmore 
at Podunck? He [said he] was one of them himselfe there 
was 9 in company; 3 did the businesse, which were Weau- 
woss, Johnnot and Mashinott.” 

He also sayth Cohas and another Naragancet shot William 
Hill.” 

“ Cohas burnt G: Coals house.” 

He sayth ye Indians hid a great many guns about Pacomp- 
tuck (Deerficld), etc. 

To obtain these guns, Lieut. Thos. Hollister was ordered to 
take ten men, and with the prisoner, march “forthwith to the 
sayd place where the arms are 8d to be hid; and if yet they 
remayn, he is hereby ordered to seiz the s4 arms and convey 
them in safe custody to Hartford.” And in case Menowniett 
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did not carry it well, or failed to make the discovery, Lieut. 
Hollister had liberty to kill him or to return him to prison 
n. 

Oohas, or Cohause, was taken near New Haven by the 
friendly Indians, who were very serviceable at this time. 
He was brought before the council and acknowledged lis 
hostility to the English, and was accused by Menowniett of 
being party to the shooting of William Hill, and of burning 
Goodman Ooals's house, etc. The council found him an 
open and desperate enemy of the English, and declared him 
a “child of death.“ He was accordingly sentenced “to 
suffer the paynes and terrors of death; and that if the 
Indians see cause to put him to death, they shall doo it 
forthwith ; if not, he shall be shot to death by som English. 
The Marshall is appoynted to see execution done. Which 
was performed by an Indian.“ 

The larger events of tho Narragansctt war need not he 
recounted here. Two soldiers, Thomas Trill and Obadiah 
Wood, who were engaged in it, lived on this side the Great 
River, and were the first two persons buried in our Center 
Burying-Ground. 

A ragged remnant only of the Podunks remained on their 
lands to quarrel about them in 1677. That year the court 
appointed a committee to set out “what of those planting 
lands at Podunck shall belong to Aramamet, his heires, and 
what shall belong to the othor Indians.” These slowly dis- 
posed of their rights here as has already been shown, until 
in 1722 the wifo of “Squinimo, an Indian man,” makes a 
last feeblo complaint, and disappears from sight. 

But the danger to the colonies from the Indians was not 
ended with the close of Philip’s war. In 1689 a committec 
was appointed for fortifying four houses on this side tho 
river; and when, in 1704, the Eastern Indians fell upon 
Deerfield, either killing or capturing all of its sleeping inhab- 
_ itants, precautionary measures were again undertaken. The 
“great guns” (formerly taken from the Dutch) were ordered 
mounted, and the four houses on this side were ordered 
fortified “at their own cost and charge.” William Pitkin, 
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Lieut. Jonathan Hills, Dea. Joseph Olmsted, Daniel Bidwell, 
Sergt. William Williams were to be a committee to appoint 
the houses to be fortified, and to “proportion each man’s 
share that he is to doe of said fortification.” One of the 
houses then fortified was that of William Pitkin, who lived 
on the meadow hill not far from the track of the New 
York & New England railroad. There is a difforence of 
opinion in regard to the exact site of this house, which is 
discussed elsewhere. 

Into William Pitkin’s fort, says a writer in the Elm Leaf, 
tho inhabitants were summoned at evening by tho ringing of 
a bell. No sorious trouble was had with the Indians in this 
neighborhood at this time. 

The most that remains to record concerning those of the 
Indians who lingered here, are certain traditions which show 
them in their pitiable decay, without character or any noble 
traits, lingoring in thievish, dissolute vagabondago, a disgrace 
even to their savage and turbulent ancestry, often appearing 
a forlorn and curious spectacle in their tawdry plumage on 
“election days” and othor high days in Hartford. 

Some, as wo havo said, were enslaved for offences against 
tho English. Joseph Bull, who owned part of a saw-mill at 
Burnside, had an Indian servant, named Jamus, who had 
voluntarily bound himself to him. Jamus, however, became 
tired of service, and was flying with others out of tho coun- 
try. Ilo was caught at Bull’s “great charge,” aud was by 
the council sentenced to continue in his master’s service for 
life, unless his master chose to abate his punishment for good 
behavior. If he again ran away or misbehaved he was to be 
sold out of the country. 

The love of the Indians for cider and “hot watera” led 
them to take many risks. Tho Williains family early settled 
near the Willow Brook on land just east of Dowd’s grove, 
and the family have a tradition that here an Indian was shot 
while stealing cidor. The shooting was done with an old 
“ quoen's arms” musket, which is still preserved. After- 
wards another Indian thrust his gun through the window of 
a neighboring house, just south of the brook, with murder- 
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ous intent. Mrs. Williams saw the gun and struck up its 
muzzle just in time to have the charge enter a beam over- 
head. Other Indians caught stegling cider were thrown into 
a patch of briers on “ Pigeon Hill,” near here; and when 
they struggled out on tho other side were caught and tossed 
back again, until they were thought sufficiently punished. 

The Elm Leaf, x little local newspaper, which lived a few 
years with us on rathor moagre fare, published a few “ tradi- 
tionary papers,” from the pen of Mr. George J. Olinsted, in 
1868. In them is told the story of an Indian who entered a 
house, one Sunday, where a woman was alone, and demanded 
cider. It was refused him, whereupon he drew a knife froin 
his belt and sharpened it upon the table, threatening at the 
same time to kill her. Suddenly a large dog, before unseen, 
sprang out upon him, and he escaped only with a torn and 
bleeding arm. 

The following story of the ingenious plan of two Indians 
to get rum (allowed only at funerals), is from the same 
source. John persuaded Sam to play he was dead, and then 
he went to Squire [Jonathan] Hills [of Hockanum], and 
procured the rum. The Squire afterwards met Sam alive, 
and probably the worse for the rum. He met John also, and 
said, Look here, you rascal! Why did you lie to me? Sam 
ia not dead.” Me not lie,” said John; “me thought him 
dead; he say so himself.” 

This also from the same source: A squaw came to the 
house of a Mr. Forbes (probably in Burnside) for protection. 
She was allowed to hide under a bed. An Indian soon came 
and demanded her; and the people, being somewhat afraid, 
gave her up. The Indian dragged her away to the woods, and 
scalped and killed her. 

The following is from another source: One Euodias Bid- 
well, whose house stood on the point between the Tolland 
turnpike and Burnside avenue, was not a man of redoubtable 
courage. Abroad one day in the woods with his gun, he 
caught sight of an Indian crouching in the bushes. He held 
his gun at arm’s length above his head, and faltered: “I am 
Euodias Bidwell. I won't shoot if you won't.“ Getting no 
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reply, he gathered courage, and found the Indian had been 
dead many days. 0 

These stories, more or less credible, belong to the remnant 
of the Podunk tribe, which, DeForest says, was living on 
the Hockanum river in 1745, but in 1760 had entirely dis- 
appeared, merging into the tribes in the western part of the 
State, and losing their nationality. Barber (Hist. Coll.) says 
some of them joined the Pequots at New London. However 
this may be, there wero Indians living in Scotland (new 
Burnside) within the memory of some of our older citizens.* 
They had a chief named Tobias, or Toby. In a fit of 
jealousy he killed his wife and another Indian with a pitch- 
fork in Mr. Ozias Bidwell’s barn, they having lain down there 
in a drunken sleep. By a town vote in 1798, Dr. George 
Griswold was paid for visiting an Indian woman there and 
dressing her wounds; and Mr. Deodat Woodbridge was paid 
for articles furnished her. 

And this is the end of a tribe originally possessed of u 
certain savage health and nobility, a people adequate to them- 
selves in their rude systems of government and of social lifo, 
—a, people native to the wilderness, and as much u part of it 
as were the wolf and the decr, and as irreconcilable to the 
neighborhood of civilization. No attempt has beon made 
here to make a pathetic tale of thoir story; and yet we hope 
that no one who reads these pages, and aftorwards wanders 
afield or in the woods in our town in the beautiful Indian 
summer of the year, will escape a subtle, hazy sense of an 
earlier and freer occupancy by a color-loving race whom 
Nature with her gorgeous trappings seems not yet to have 
forgotten. 


„A few Indians lived In a wigwam about elgbty rods south of Mr. 
Goo. W. Prait’s house, on Bilver Lane, about 1775-80. 
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OHAPTER II. 


1635-1666. 


Tue bounds of the town of Hartford once included the 
lerritory now occupicd by the towns of East Hartford, Man- 
chester, and West Hartford. The history of East Hartford 
is one with that of Hartford until the year 1788, when it 
became a separate town. It included the territory of the 
present town of Manchester within its limits until 1828. 
"The region north of the Hockanum river was generally 
called by the Indians and scttlors Podunk ; that south of 
the river, Hockanum; but these were uo cortain dosignu- 
tions, and by some all the meadow along the Great Rivor 
was called Hockanum. 

The attention of the sottlors of Mussachusotts Bay was 
first called to this neighborhood in 1681 by the Indians, who 
wished their aid agaiust the encroaching Vequots. ‘Mhey 
gave a flattering account of the region, and offered presents 
of corn and beaver if a settlement were made. But not until 
1634, whon the settlers on Massachusetts Bay began to feel 
the need of more and better land, wore any sent to explore 
the country. These brought back favorable descriptions of 
the excellent cleared meadows upon both sides of the groat 
river, and a glowing account of the profitable fur trade of the 
Dutch, who had a trading-house, or fort, known as tho IIouso 
of Hope, upon Dutch Point, now in Hartford. 

In 1688 Lieut. Holmes and some Plymouth men set up a 
fortified trading-house, known as Plymouth House, in what is 
now Windsor. In 1685 a few other porsons settled along tho 
river, some at Windsor and others at Wethorsfield. The 
first plan of a permanent scttlement at Hartford was formed 
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by Thomas Hooker and his followers, who had determined to 
leave Newtown, now Cambridge, and plant themselves in the 
Connecticut Valley. A party of sixty persons, with Mr. 
John Steele at their head, intending to anticipate Hooker’s 
company, made hasty preparation, and set out in October, 
1635. They came across the “trackless wilderness,” through 
swainps, over hills, and across rivers, and winter, which set 
in carly that year, was upon them before they had prepared 
suitable shelter for themselves or their cattle. Storme de- 
layed or wrecked the vessels by which they expected their 
furniture and provisions; the Connecticut froze over by the 
26th of Novomber, and the snow was so deep that many of 
their cattle could not be got across the river, and were win- 
tered this side, browsing and starving in the woods. Some 
of the company struggled back to Boston, assisted on their 
way through the dreadful wilderness by the Indians; others 
journeyed down the river in hope of meoting their vessels, 
hut, failing in this, they embarked in the Rebecca, and after 
tedious hardships reached Boston. Those who remained 
shared with the Indians a meagre diet of malt and acorns 
through the winter. 

In the June following most of these sturdy settlers returned 
in company with ministers John Hooker and Samuel Stone, 
whose better organized party made the journey through the 
woods without mishap, living chiefly on the milk of their 
cows. The settlement was called Newtown until February, 
1686-7, when its name was changed to Hartford, in honor of 
Mr. Stone, who came from Hartford in England. 

The sottlers brought with thom a commission from the 
gencral court of Massachusetts, but found themselves beyond 
its jurisdiction. They straightway formed themselves into a 
voluntary association for the purpose of establishing a govern- 
ment, and of purchasing the land from the Indians. For the 
latter purpose a common fund was raised, and the lands were 
afterwards distributed, to each man his proportion according 
to the amount he had paid in. In 1686 Mr. Stone and 
William Goodwin received a deed of the land for the new 
settlement from Sequassen, sachem of the Suckiaug tribe. 
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This deed was lost, but a renewal deed was given by his 
surviving representatives to Mr. Samuel Willys “and the rest 
of the proprietors of the undivided lands within the bounds 
of the township of Hartford, July 6, 1670. This deed 
conveyed land now covered by the towns of Hartford and 
West Hartford only, —“ the wholo bredth of land from Woth- 
ersfield to Windsor bounds, from the great river on the east 
to run into the wilderness westward full six miles, which is 
to the place where Hartford and Farmington bounds mect.” 
It is signed by Masseeckcup his mark,” and by eight other 
Indians, and is witnessed by Arramatt his mark” (chiof of 
the Podunks), and by four other Indians. 

No deed has been found of the land covered by our town, 
although such a deed was, without doubt, given by the Indi- 
ans, the territory having been held in common by the propri- 
etors, and finally divided, as were their other purchases. 
Such a deed, if existing, would be merely a curious old docu- 
ment, and not in the least essential to confirm theo titles to 
any of our lands. The reason for this is that the English law 
has never recognized the rights of the Indians to tho fee of 
the territory they occupied in common with the beasts of the 
forest. The right of discovery and the formal act of taking 
possession by the representatives of the potentates of Europe 
was held to be a stronger claim than that of ycars of posses- 
sion by the red men. Still the charter of 1662, which gives, 
grants, and confirms, unto John Winthrop and cighteen others, 
“and all others as are now or hereafter shall be made free of 
the Oompany and Society of our Colony of Connecticut in 
America,” known by the name of “ Governour and Company 
of the English Collony of Connecticut in New England in 
America,” all lands from Narragansett Bay to the Pacific 
Ocean, recognizes the fact that the greatest part thereof was 
obtained for great and valuable considerations, or gained by 
conquest, and with much difficulty. On this charter, which 
healed all disputes and confirmed all prior acta of the colony, 
our land titles are impregnably based. 

The names of the proprietors of the purchases from the In- 
dians were arranged in a list, with their proportion of interest 
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affixed to their names, and in this ratio they shared in any 
expense that arose, or in any division that was made. In this 
list Mr. John Haynes, the governor, stands at 200, Wm. Pan- 
try 85 or 80, John Crow 40 or 20, Joseph Easton 10, Richard 
Risley 8, and othors at intermediate ratios. 

Later sottlors, who were by a formal vote admitted inhab- 
itants of the town, were given shares in the undivided lands, 
and a list of them was also kept. The intorest in the part- 
nership of this claas ranges from 8 to 18. Another class had 
lota, “granted to such inhabitants only at town’s courtesy, 
with liberty to fetch wood and keep swine and cows by pro- 
portion on the common.” 

Those grantecs who did not scttle here and improve their 
land within twelve months forfeited it to the company again ; 
and any settler removing within four years from the com- 
mencement of his occupancy forfcited his land also to the 
company, which paid him for his improvements thereon. 

Some who applied to be admitted inhabitants were so un- 
fortunate as not to be received; care was taken to exclude 
objectionable persons. Sept. 1, 1665, the townsmen were or- 
dered to “ present 50 shillings to Robert Bartlett of North- 
ainpton for a certain parcel of land,” or if he does not accept, 
they are to require security of him to free them from any dam- 
age “that shail happen to ye town by reason of any inhab- 
itant to whom he shall sell it.” 

The original north and south boundaries of the town on 
this side of the Great River were originally declared as fol- 
lows: 

Samuel Wakeman & Ancient Stoughton doe thinke meete 
that the bounds of Wethersfield shalbe . . . . bettween 
them and Hartford . . . . and over the great River the 
anid Wethersfield to begin att the mouth of Pewter pott 
Brooke, att the lower side of Hoccané, and thore to run duc 
east into the Country 8 miles . which is ordered 
accordingly.” ‘The boundes between Harteford & Windsor 
is agreed to be,” etc. “And over the snid great River the 
snide Plantacon of Windsor is to come to the Riveretts mouth 
that falls into the said greate River of Connectecott and then 
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the said Hartford is to runn east into the Country, wen is or- 
dered accordingly.” A note in the margin says, “ The Riverett 
on the other side by the Indians is called Podanke.” 

The lands on the east side of the Great River were early 
divided among the proprietors. A division of our rich mead- 
ows was made about the year 1640, for meadow and plow lots; 
the hay and grain being drawn across the river at times of low 
water, just north of the present carriage bridge. No record 
remains of this distribution, and the uncertainties of the early 
records make it impossible to prepare anything like a truo 
plot of the first grantees. Previous to its distribution the land 
was divided by an east and west line, supposed to have been 
drawn near the site of the present IIockanum bridge,“ into 
two parts, which wero known respectively as tlie north and 
the south sides. This division corresponded with a similar 
one that existed in Hartford, on the wost side of tho river, the 
line there being the Little River. By a vote of the proprictors, 
those who had land on the north side of this linc were to havo 
105 acres for evory 100, while those on the south side were to 
have only 100 acres for every 100. A committee was to ap- 
point “which of those mon that live on the south side [in 
Hartford] that have no meadow in Iockanum shall take their 
division on the north side, and to hear the complaints of those 
who complain,“ etc. 

Theso lots were bounded cast hy the “bog wall,” or the 
western side of the swamp land near the meadow hill. Bounds 
were ordered set in thein July 28, 1640. 

March 24, 1640-1, it was ordored hy tho committee chosen 
to divide the ground on the cast sido, that “twonty acres of 
the land that lieth betweon the Great River and the lino that 
runneth from the south to the north [bog wall 7], and on the 
south side of the east line noar Hockanum pound shall be re- 
served for the accommodating of scveral pore men that the 
town shall think meete to accommodate there, and then the 
middle line to the cast shall be the dividing lino hetween the 


peopell on the north and south sidos, when the reacrves be 
made even.” 


— —6—ĩ— ee 
„ Thle was the lino of division when two schools wore established lu 
1720. . 
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Several grants of the above land were made, but not always 
to poor mon. Thomas Case was given two acres. Wm. Blum- 
ficld was given “the ground whereon the pound now stands, 
and to be made up of ground about it four acres.” John Will- 
cock was given four acres; Henry Waclic, two acres: James 
Waclie, two acres; Thos. Blise, Sr., two acres; Thos. Blise, 
Jr., two acres; William Watsc, two acres. It is furdermore 
ordered y. theare bee sequestered 2 two acres of that ground 
that shall be for the use of Jolin Latymore if the town shall 
think mect lo adinit him an inhabilant.” Jeruiso Mudg had 
six ncres on the same condition. Some of these persons re- 
ecived land in the distribution of Hockanum lands, as will be 
shown. 

In 1642 Edward Elmer was given two acres of swamp on 
this side the great river, in exchange for a small piece of 
ground taken from his house-lot in IIartford. 

Large grants of timber land wore made to mon of means to 
encourage the erection of mills on the Hockanum River and 
on other streams, as will be seen in the chapter on industries. 

Hogs and swine were early restricted on this side. In 1641, 
“to preserve corn and meadow no hoggs or swine” were to 
be put over on the cast side for one year, and all at present 
there were to be removed. The meadows were afterwards 
fenced to protect thom from the swine and cattle which were 
allowed in the “wilderness” east of them. In 1644 a com- 
mittee was choson to view tho land and appoint a fence along 
the swamp up to Podunk. Six years later a fence was ordered 
„ abonght' the Indian lands at Podunk, from the river to the 
wpland, at the charge of the owners of tho land within (south 
of) the fence. Those that liad swamp were to fence across 
their lots next to the woodland (upland), and those that had 
menlow were to carry on the fence in a straight line. In 
1665 the inhabitants of the east side were freed from fencing 
their lands; in 1669 all improved and improvable land was to 
be fenced according to law, and the selectmen were to have 
oversight of the matter. 

A mecting of the proprietors of the swamp and meadow 
in Jan. 1688, voted that a fence be maintained so far northward 
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as the Indians’ land; Wm. Williams, Joseph Easton, and 
William Pitkin were to adjust the matter. 

An apportioninent of Iockanum meadow fence was made 
in 1686, a list of the names of proprietors and the number of 
rods sot to cach is preserved (Town and Lands, vol. I, p. 225.) 
Mention is made in it of the “town farm,” meaning probably 
land used by the town for farming purposes on this side of 
the river. 

Fence viewers for both the Hockanum ineadow and the 
Podunk meadows were chosen in 1687, and regularly there- 
after. 

Mr. W. S. Porter (Historical Notices, 1842,) says of our 
meadow that it was sometimes called Hockanuin, from the 
southern to the northern boundary of the town. If this is 
true, the designation prevailed but a short time; probably 
until about 1660, when it appears that the boggy land, next the 
meadow hill, had not been divided with the meadow lots, and 
a petition respecting IIockauum waste land” was before 
the Goneral Oourt. It was ordered that the proprivturs 
appoint a time to lay this land out according to the grants as 
they had in court agreed to do. But it was not divided until 
the upland was distributed in 1666. 

The upland had been ordered divided in 1640-1, when it 
was voted that “y* upland of ye East side of ye Greatto Rivor 
from Potuncke River to Powter Pot Rivor, shal be divided to 
ye thre miles ond: y is to saye, hulf a mile of it messered 
& staked & ec mannes proportion to rune up y* Ounttry to y- 
8 miles end.“ A comimittve was appointed tu “survey ye 
ground of y vast sido of the Greate River & estimate ye 
ground for y* goodness & y* equulittye, and if thoy can 
accord to set out the division betwixt the two sides, other- 
wise report how they judge the sides inay be best suted.” 
But no division was mado until June 12,1666. Then the 
order of the division was determined by lot, it having boon 
agreed that “the first lots drawn should ly next Windsor 
{South Windsor] bounds, and so succossivelye; and that the 
wast land [meadow bogs] shall belong to those lotts of up- 
land againat homo it doth lye.” It had aleo been agreed that 
the line between the north and the south sides should be in 
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the midst of the ground to be set out; those on the north to 
have all the waste land that fell in their division without the 
line, as the inhabitants of the south side were to have theirs, 
“they having already given 24 acres noar Hockanum pound 
hecause thoir division is so much more.” The extra five 
ucres in every hundred was allowed those on the north side, 
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as had been voted. 


“The upland on the east side y* River. The Lotts Fell 
in this order: 
Actes Aervs Acres, 
„Caleb Btanicy, 108] Steven Post, 90 } Benja: Burr, 18 
(Sold T. Burnam )* (Recorted to the Bentes ) 7 
Jolin Marsh, 73 Rich'd Webb & 20 Wm. Pitkin for 
Tho: Blachley, 12 John Higginson, Wid, Spencer & 114 
(Gold T Barnam.) {To Varth. Bernard.) 4 Tho: Root, 
Win. Ilide, 60 | Wm. IIayden, 2 4 
Gold 8 Gaynes }) (Recorded to Mr. Olcott ) etd ee 8 
Tho: Spencer, 45 Wid. Betts, 12 | of this cold 10 Joba Bidoll.) 
old M. W—.) John Purcas, 18} Nath Ely, 60 . 
John Warmer, 18] John Skinner, 66 (Bold to Bidoll.) 
Rob’t Wade, 18] John Barnard, 72 John Biddoll for 
Rich'd Church, 50 Jotun Olmsted 13 John Clark, 
Wim, Pratt, 34 fey 18| Tho: Woodfura, 16 
Tho: Standicy, 128 Mr. Stone, 120 John Genings, 
(Bold Caleh Blandiey) Nich: Clarke, 89 Nich: Diebroe, 18 
8 0 Wm. Phillips, 24 bend Jobm Neekina) 
(Bold 30 acres.) 1 2 Wm. Cornwell 94 
Tho: Stanton 4g| Win. Callsey, 48 , 
x 5 (Sold to Mr. Philips.) Wm. Ruscoe, 105 
„„ Nath' Bardi 18 
John Maynard, 42 | Nath ng, 
John Allyn, 200 (Bold Jobn Moekins.) 
(Necordod) Wm. Wadaworth, 180 15 5 
Recorded Tho: Birchwood, 78 
Mr. John Crowe, 500 ( ) 
queer Rich’d Goodman, {120 John Pratt, 84 
Tho: Barnes, 18| Edward Elmor, Mr.t Wm. West- 
nob't Day, 4Q | (80 ecres cok! to Jos. Eason.) wood, 240 
5 Nath" Kolloge, 18 John Pantry, 
uin“ Jail, 2⁴ ai 875 
(Hold Hare Crook.) Gol lo Me. Philfipe) | Btevon Hart, 


Tho: Hall, 


John IIallaway, 18 


30 Gon Olmsteod, 1200 
homus Bunce, 


m. Parker, BO 


Mr. Crows second di- 
vision goce from that 


Kalw'd Stebbins, Nath' Marei 90 % the divident Ine 
Gti Grant, 270 pee . toMr, between the North and 
Tho: Scott} & | Pitkin 2 Wm. Goodwin.) | south side of the riv- 
John Bidwell, Bonja: Mann, 24 | cr.” 


ue notes given in parenthesis wero entered afterward In the ourgin 


of tho original record. 


Mr.“ —a title of distinction at this time. 
} Probably Scott's Swamp” was namod after him. 
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As is indicated by the number of lots almost immediately 
sold hy the original grantees to other porsons, fow of those 
who drew lots came this side of the river to settle. Some, 
however, held their lands, and if they themsclves did not 
settle upon them, their descendants did, and some of their 
names are prominont among those of our towns people to- 
day. 

In regard to the division of the land south of the“ divident 
line” no certain record exists. In the book for the record 
of town votes, under dato of 1640, occurs the following list. 
It is without heading, or notes of any kind. But of its sixty- 
four names, fifty-one are of known residents of the south side 
of Hartford in 1640, and it contains also most of the names 
of those granted land about Hockanum pound in that year. 

Whethor it is a list of the proprictor’s proportions, or a 
record of an actual distribution, we do not undertake to say. 

In any event, some of tho persons named wore actual set 
tlers on these lands, where their descendants are living to-day. 
Tue list is in two columns, and is as follows: 


Mr. Haynes, 200 Richard Butler, t 16 
Mr. Wyllya, 200 Arthur Smith, 14 
Mr. Hopkins, 180 John Base, 14 
Mr. Wells,“ 100 Thomas Richards, 8 
Mr. Webster, 100 | Thomas Blase, sr., 6 
Mr. Whiting, 100 | Thomas Blyasd, Ir., 6 
Andrew Warner, 84 John Ilall, 6 
Mr. Hooker, 80 | George Hubbard, 6 
Thomas Osmor, 58 | Edward Lay [Leary I], 6 
Nathaniel Wurde, 66 | Thomas Gridiuy, 0 
John IIopkina, 20 John Sables lott, 6 
George Grave, 24 Richurd Watts,* 8 
William Gibbons, 22] Wm. Wesley, 8 
Thomas Judd, . 25 Henry Wakley, 6 
Wm. Hill, 20 John Whito, 50 
Goo. Stockinge, 20 Mr. Oullet [Culick 7], 88 
Joseph Magatt, 20 Win. Androws, 58 
Jobn Arnold, 16 | Samuel Wakman, 85 
Wm. Blumfeld, 16 Jeremy Addams, 80 


— ..0,.,. 20. arr eee 
These, and othors sold to Edward Andrews, who lived vear Dowd’s 
grove prior to 1678. 


* Bold to T. Hosmer,”—marginal note in origina). 
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Richard Lyman, dec'd, 80 
Gregory Wilterton, 80 
Andrew Bacon, 20 
George Steele, 26 
James Ensigne, 24 
John Wilcox, 86 
Thos, Bull, “ 14 
Wm. Holton, 12 
Francis Andrews, 20 
Mr. Coalo, 12 
Joseph Enn [Easton], 10 
Richard Risley, 8 
| Rob. Ba Irtlett, 8 
ee Selcion, 6 


{Paul Peck, ] 
{Gylee Smith,] 


James Wakley, 
Richard Billinge, 
Thomas Porter, 
John Perce lott, 
John Latimer, 
Wm. Watta, 
James Bridgman, 
Mr. John Moody, 
Samucl Gardner, 
Ralph Keeler, 


e 
1 


3 28 „„ 2 


Those, and others sold to Baward who lived near Dowd’s 


grove prior ty 1678. 


1 Bold to T. [loemer,”—marginal note In original. 


SETTLERS AND INHABITANTS. 


CHAPTER III. 


1648-1800. 


Tas growth of the town of Hartford was, from the first, 
steady and sure. It received important accessions to tlie 
number of its inhabitants, families of oducation and means ; 
and the work of building houses—new homes for souls at 
last free to order their lives as they would,—of clearing lands, 
making roads and bridges, went rapidly on. They broke up 
the fat soil of the meadows for their crops, and built mills 
with which to prepare lumber for their buildings, and to grind 
their grain for food. Amidst all their toil they had to be con- 
stantly watchful against the wily and treachcrous Indians; 
and the momentous questions involved in the establishment 
of a new church and a new state had to be discussed and acted 
upon. It is not surprising that idleness and vagabondage 
were not encouraged at that time. 

With the increase of population came a demand for more 
territory, and houses were soon built upon this side the Great 
River. It is impossible to ascertain the names of all the carly 
settlers upon this side, or tho exact date of their building here. 
In May, 1658, the inhabitants were exempted from training 
with the west side towns, and ordered to meot on the cast 
side, as Will: Hill shall appoint, and train thore together, and 
so continue. This indicates a permanent population here at 
that time. From among the names upon the monument 
erecied to the first settlers of Hartford in the old Center Bury- 
ing Ground in that city, we take the following of those who 
either sottled on this side tho Great Rivor, or who were anso- 
ciated with the early history of our territory: 
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Joun Crow was one of tho first settlers and one of the orig- 
inal proprietors of our soil. He was a large land-owner and 
lived near the site of the late Ozias Roberts homestead,—an 
old unused well remaining there to-day. ‘He owned a tract 
of land extending from near the present Hockanum bridge 
north to the neighborhood of “Smith’s lane,“ and running 
eastward to the end of the three-mile lots. Crow Hill, in the 
river swamp, still retains his name. He married Elizabeth 
Goodwin, only daughter of William Goodwin. With his 
father-in-law he bought 776 acres of land on this side of the 
river in 1689, a tract bounded west by the boggy meadow 
“and cohtinucth cast unto the east end of the Hartford 
bounds,’—three miles. William Goodwin also bought adja- 
cent lands, with mill privileges, still used for manufacturing 
purposes, at Burnside. Mr. Crow and William Pitkin were 
the committee who laid out the four-rod highway ordered near 
the meadow hill, through all the lots from Windsor to Weth- 
ersfield (now Glastonbury) in 1640. A servant of his was 
fined for drunkenness in 1689. Mr. Crow served on a jury 
in 1647. lis house was ong of those garrisoned for safety 
from the Indians in 1675. He sold out his interest (one- 
third) in acorn and grist mill near the site of the present 
Hamner & Forbes mill in 1686, and went with William Good- 
win to Hadley to live. His sons subscquently returned, and 
John Crow was appointed hayward of Podunk meadow in 
1711, and Nathaniel Crow, Jr., was collector of the Ecclesias- 
tical Society in 1761. They afterwards sold their lands. 
John Crow was an ancestor of Elisha Pitkin, Esq., whose 
house is still standing a few rods northcast of the site of Mr. 
Crow’s early homestcad. Ile died in 1685. 


Joun Bipwett, one of the first scttlers of Hartford, had a 
tan yard on an island in whet is now Bushnell Park in Hart- 
ford. His house-lot was on the east side of Trumbull street, 
near Pearl, in that city, in 1640. With Joseph Bull he built 
a saw mill on “Saw Mill River“ (now Hockanum river), in 
1669. They were granted 240 acres in the next commons for 
timber for their mill in 1671. Ile shared with three others 

7 
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in a tract of 270 acres in the distribution of 1666,—probably 
lying along Burnside avenue (once Bidwell’s lane), upon 
which his descendants settled—and he bought 24 acres of 
widow Spencer and Thomas Root. He is set down as a free- 
man in the list of 1669. 


Ricaarp BisLey was one of the first settlers of IIartford, 
and an original proprietor. He lad a house and lot near the 
north end of Washington strect in 1640. He afterwards came 
to Hockanum and settled near Willow Brook. He dicd 
about the year 1648. A copy of tho inventory of his estato 
was recorded in Volume I of the Colonial Records, and is of 
such interest as an index to the possessions of our ancestors 
that we give it entire. 

“A true and perfect Inventory of the goods and chattells 
of RioHAAD RissLxr, late of Hockanum, deceased. 


E. 8 d 
In the yorde, Imp“. two milch cows and a heifer, - 14. 0. 0. 
Item, 3 heifers, g., and one scare, Bl,. - 13. 0. 0. 
Item, one Bull and two om Bullocks, C.; ono 
calfa, 202., . — * 0. 0. 
Item, one steare, 52, one 924188 ees, ude 7. 10. 0. 
Item, 2 sowes, 41. 8 a 0 sores, 4, 
and 6 shotea, 8i,, : - 20. 0 0. 
In the Hall: Item, 1 ee 15s., a one aword, 1. 2 0. 
8 - 1. 2 0. 
Item, 2 frying pans, Ca., and onc Kettle, 102, 1 2. 0. 
Item, 1 kettle, 1886. 4d., and one small kettle, 8, - 0. 16 4. 
Itam, 1 posnett, 2s. d.; one iron pott, 75., - 0. 9 6. 
Item, one amall iron pot, 88.; pot hook and tram- 
mells, 4s., — 3 0. (fs 0. 
Item, 8 platters and a plate, ae, one pewter pott, b., 0. 11. 0. 
Item, 1 pewter cupp, 18d.; six Se 12¢., 155 
en-ware, 76%  - - - 0. 9. 0. 
Item, 2 payles, 29. 6d.; 2 old Faris 124. 8 6 0. 
Item, 2 Indian trayes, 40; 2 bona 2 howles and 
dishes, fl, - 5 : 0. 7. 0. 
Item, 1 great wooden platter, 20., 1 lattin Ses 
pann, 18d, - - 0. 8. 6. 
Item, 1 paire of bellowes, 2¢.; one joined W and 
formes, 10% - - : 0. 12, 0. 


Item, 2 chalrea, 8¢.; 1 childes ilies. 187.; a wy see: 
d,, . . 0 8 „ „ 8 
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&. 0 

Item, 6 trenchers, à scummor, 4 Ceres, dish, & f a 

chafling dish, - - 0. 1. 6 
Itom, 1 smoothing iron, 12d.; 1 | Bible, 18s, 445 

i small Bible, L., - - 0. 16. 4, 
Item, 1 narrow axc, 34; a broad = 2a: 8 hatch- 

ett, 12d., - — — - 0. 6. 0. 
Item, 1 handsaw, 12d.; 1 —— 8d; 2 2 

and a beotlo ring, 28., - ° — 0. 8. 8. 
Item, 1 charne, 86., 1 coulo, 88.; 1 koolor, 2e.; 1 pow- 

dering tubh, 188.1, - - - - 0. 12. 0. 
Item, 2 heard Hae 5a; l 88 ers 

9 payles, 12¢., : 0 10. 0. 
In the parlour : Ian 1 bedsted, 102. n fentherbed, 

strawhed & 3 boulsters, 51, - — 6. 10. 0. 
Item, 1 pillow, 58; 1 paire blanketts, 802,, - : 1 18. 0. 
Itom, curtaines, 208. 8 paire now shecta, 82, - 4. 0. 0 
tem, 6 yards of lynsy ee 12s,; a flock bod and 

boulster, 306. - - 2. 2. 0. 
Item. 1 palre of a 12: 1 man, 23 8 pil- 

lowa, 8a., — - - 1 8. 0 
Item, 8 pillow beetus, and a 8 pann, - 0 16. 0 
Item, wearing clothes, nnd mony in his purso, 8 0. 0 
Item, 8 chests und a box, 128; a re & meato 

tubbs, 63., : - . - 0. 18. 0. 
Item, 1 pecce of sole leather, - 0. 8. 0. 
In the chamber Itom, ono fann, 68.; one gre 1 

dian bagg, 48. - - - 0. 10. 0. 
Hem, 6™ of hopps, 40. 6d.; rongh 5 106, - 0 14. 6. 
Item, 8 bagge, 3s, & 1 spade, 2.; a corne bare 

194"; - - - 0. 6. 0. 
Itom, 1 saw, 1 old Uthe, 76. 1 iron baylo & old 

how, 12d., - . : - - 0. 8 0. 
Itom, halfe a boshel, - ° . 0. 2, 0. 
In the Barne: Itom, 65 bush: pie - II. 0. 0. 
Item, 40 bush: of pease and ryo, - - - 8. 0 0. 
Item, 16 bush: of Indian corne, - - - 1. 10. 0. 
Itom, a Howse at Hartford, with tho homolott, 4 

akers of swamp, and 2 of woodland, - - 20. 0. 

„John Cullick, “Totall sum is 185. 8. 10. 

“ Will: Gibbens. 


“There are 8 children, viz. one daughter, by name Sarah 
Rissly, betweene 7 and 8 yeares old; one sonne, by name 


Samuell Rissly, about 2 yeares old; and one sonn, by name 
Rieh: Riaaly. ahont 8 month old. 
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“The distribution of the estate by the Oourte, the 7th of 
Decembr, 1648, is: To the 8 children, 162. a peece, to bee p- 
to the daughter at the age of 18 yeares, and to the sonns at 
the age of 21 years. William Hill bringing of y vpp to write 
and read, and giuing security to the Oourte for tho payment 
of the seuerall childrens portions.” 

Richard Risley, Jr., was made a freeman in 1669. An 
agreement about a division line between him and Samuol 
Wells was signed in 1705. 


WILLIAM Hrs had a house and lot in Hartford near the 
corner of Front and Sheldon streets in 1640. He carly came 
to Hockanum to live. He was captain of the first train band 
this side the river in 1658; was nominated for a freoman in 
1661; was shot by the Indians in 1675; and was listed 
among the south side freemen in 1669. He is supjosed to 
have lived east of Main streot, and south of Willow Brook, 
about 80 rods south of Mr. D. Overton’s; although one tra- 
dition claims that he first sottled north of the old Hockanum 
school-house. He died, 1688. 

The foregoing names are upon the monument to the first 
settlers of Hartford. Possibly to them should be added the 
name of Thomas Spencer, who died in 1687. He is included in 
a list of first settlers arranged by Cupt. Charles II. Olinsted. 
Other names of sottlors who came later, or of tho descond- 
ants of the first sottlors, taken from tho carly revords of tho 
town and colony, or given on the authority of Mr. W. 8. 
Porter, (Historical Notices,) are as follows: 


EpwarkD ANDREWS was made a freeman in 1657. Ile 
settled near Dowd’s Grove. Ho bought land of John Crow, 
adjoining his own on the north; also of Thomas Wells, 
Richard Watts, Robert Bartlett and others, original proprie- 
tors in the south side lands. He was an ancestor of the Treat, 
Warren, Williams families, and the land bought by him is 
still owned by his descendants.“ Traces of habitations still 

Edward Androws dicd in 1678. THis daughter, Surul, married Henry 


Treat; bis other daughtor, Mary, married Wm. Warren. IIis son, Solo- 
mon, had one daughter, who married Timothy Williams, 
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remain on “ Pigeon Hill,” just cast of the grove. A road 
was ordered laid out from the mouth of the Hockanum River, 
southerly and then easterly, over a bridge (on Willow Brook 7) 
“that was mado by Edward Andrews,” along the north side 
of widow Andrews’ orchard, and finally to run to the end 
of Hartford bounds. ‘This was in 1679. Tho course of the 
road cannot certainly be determined, but is supposed to have 
passed easterly, south of Willow Brook, coming upon Main 
strect just north of the housc of Mr. Ralph Ensign. 


Teomas BonxRAu, a sturdy character in our early annals, 
went first to the Barbadocs, but came to Llartford before 
1656. He was clocted a constablo that ycar, and made a 
freeinan in 1657. He practised before the courts as an 
attorney the following year. About the year 1659, with 
Jacob Mygatt, he bought a large tract of land of Tantinomo, 
the “one-eyed” sachein of the Podunks. No record appears 
of this purchase, aud it was treated as a mere lease of the 
land by the courts. Much trouble arose becauso of the dif- 
ferencos about it, and Burnham had finally to buy out the 
righta of those who derived title from the distribution of 
1666. This matter is treated more fully in the chapter on 
the Indians. 

In 1662 Burnham fearlessly undortook to defend Abigail 
Betts, a school mistress of IIartford, who was accused of 
blasphemy. Sho was found guilty, aud sentonced to ascend 
the ladder to the gallows with a ropo about her neck, “to the 
open view of spectators that all Israeli may hear and fear.” 
Burnham, for his temerity in defending so heinous an offence, 
was sternly reprimanded by tho court; and, although he 
cleverly defended himself, lost his freedom for three years, 
as well as his privilege of pleading before the courts. Thomas 
Burnhain’s house is said to have stood on the land now owned 
by Mr. John A. Burnham, and nearly opposite the houso of 
Mr. Julius Burnham. In 1676 this house was garrisoned 
against the Indians. Thomas Burnham's large tracts of land 
were increased in 1684, when Joshua, by his will gave him 
and fourteen others a large tract of land reaching from the 
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Bolton hills on the west to Willimantic River on the east. 
He died in 1688, and his descendants still occupy a good part 
of his lands in this town. 


WILLIAM Pirin, the progenitor of the Pitkin family in 
our town, was one of the most prominont of our carly scttlors. 
A man of education, intelligence, and sagacity, he was of use 
not only to our neighborhood, but to the colony at large. Ilo 
is said to have settled hore in 1659. In 1660 liborty was 
given him to teach achool in Hartford, and a house was hirod, 
and eight pounds were voted to him hy the town to cncourage 
him in the work. Each scholar, also was to send a load of 
wood within a month after “ Michimas,” or pay three shillings 
for procuring woud. Mr. Pitkin was made a freeman in 
1662, and appointed attorney for the court to prosecute cer- 
tain persons. In 1664 he was made attorney to impload any 
delinquents in the colony. With Bartholomew Barnard he 
bought out Jacob Mygatt’s interest in the Podunk lands in 
1666, about which a dispute aroso with Thomas Burnham, 
Mygatt's partner, in which the court decided in his favor. 
Pitkin also, in company with William Goodwin, bought out 
the shares of William Parkor and Nathaniel Marvin, 126 
acres, in tho original distribution of lands here. In 1667 ho 
petitioned with Thomas Wells that tho people this sido might 
be freed from fencing their meadows. He was one of tho dep- 
uties to the Gonoral Court from IIartford in 1675; was treas- 
urer of the Colony in 1676, and also in 1677. In April, 1676, 
he was appointed with Mr. Samuel Willys “to go to Now Vork 
and to present the governor with . . . . a letter from the 
Council, a copy whereof is on filo; and also, sundry instruc- 
tions were given them to desire Gov' 8 to engage tho 
Mohawke againat our Indian cnemies, and to grant thom leave 
to go up to Albany to speak with tho Mohawks, &., as per 
the instructions on file will appear.” This errand e 
no satisfactory result, because Governor Andross in a rather 
unneighborly communication did not recognize the agents as 
sufficiently “authorized or empowered to treat or conclude, 
by said Council’s letter or otherwise that appears.” 
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Mr. William Pitkin came to live upon this side of the 
great river between the years 1659 and 1666. He built his 
house on the meadow hill, a few rods north of the present 
New York & New England Railroad. In 1688 he was 
chosen hayward of the cast side meadow, with powor to 
appoint a substitute. 


Stepaen Davis is put down as a rosident here in Porter's 
Notices. His first appearance on the records, in 1046, indi- 
cates a lawless spirit. With othors ho was fined five pounds 
for “breaking into Will’ Gybbins his howse drynking wyne,” 
and was put under bonds for further good behavior. He was 
made a freeman in 1658. 


Wiiutam WARREN early came to Hartford and was made 
frec in 1665. He aftorwards settled this side of the Great 
River, a little south of tho Hockanum, on Main street. 


Samurt Gaines appears on the records in 1667. He 
bought William IIide's grant of 60 acres. He was collector 
of the Ecclesiastical Socicty in 1702; and was called Sergeant 
in 1751, when a school was to be kept between his house and 
Alexander Keeney’s. 


Lizut. Joux MEAKINS was a freeman (north side) in 1669; 
was collector of the Ecclesiastical Society in 1708; and one 
of the committce who were appointed to ask for town privi- 
leges for the east side people in 1726. The Meakin apple 
was named from some of his family. He bought land of 
original grantees—of Nich: Disbroc 18 acres; of Nath! Bar- 
ding 18 acres. 


Ricnanp Case was made a freeman in 1671. He bought 
land of widow Sponcor and Thomas Root, who were original 
diatributecs—114 acres. IIe was hayward of Hockanum 
meadow in 1715. IIis wife was Elizabeth Purcase, daughter 
of John. 


Thomas TriLu was a soldier in the Narragansett war. 
Tradition says that his was the first grave made in our Center 
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Burying Ground. He was drowned while crossing the Hock- 
anum river during a freshet. His grave is unmarked and 
unknown. In 1675, during the Indian alarms, for “ unsea- 
sonable shooting of his gun,” he was fined five shillings. In 
May, 1676, he was allowed 50 shillings, “for damages he 
suffered in his corn by creatures when he went forth in the 
country’s service.” He owned land next north of William 
Roberts’ tract. 


OpaDiaH Woop was also a soldier in the Narragansett war. 
His grave-stone in the Center Burying Ground bears the 
oldest date of any there—April 17, 1712. At a meeting 
of tho Oouncil, Jan. 22, 1676, it was voted: “ Obadiah Wood 
is granted fower pownds and his cure, (and Goodwife Sand- 
ford twenty shillings for what he did for her,) of his wound 
he reces. “ 


WILLIAM BuckLAxD lived hero in 1679, on the site of the 
present Buckland homestead on the meadow hill on the 
corner of Mill and Prospect streets. His lot is mentioned 
in the lay-out of the North Meadow Road in that year. He 
was collector of the Ecclesiastical Society in 1711, and after- 
wards school committes, etc. 


Joun Dix owned land in Hockanum in 1679, on the pro- 
posed lay-out of tho road from the mouth of the Hockanum 
to the end of Hartford bounds. He was collector of the 
Ecclesiastical Society, 1708. 


JohN Easton lived in the meadow. In 1684 he sold land 
for the west end of the North Meadow Road to the town; 
his house ia mentioned in connection with the road in 1702. 
He afterwards exchanged meadow for upland with Richard 
Burnham, without giving deeds; and in 1726 his administra- 
tors were empowered by the General Assembly to draw the 
requisite papers, it boing stated that Easton had in his lifo- 
time built a houso and barn on said upland,—probably in 
Burnside, John Easton was son of Joseph Easton, ono of 
the original settlers of Hartford, who lived on or near Elin 
street in 1640, and who bought land on this sido of one of 
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the original grantees—Richard Goodman,—and was one of 
the committee on fencing the meadow in 1688. 


Jawzs Forbes joined in an agreement in regard to the 
road south and east from the “fulling mills” (now Burn- 
side), through his land toward Bolton line, in 1726. He 
gave his daughter, Dorothy, and her husband, William Roberts, 
six acres of land adjoining his own in 1688. 


Wittiam Roperrs was an early settler. With his wife, 
Dorothy Forbes, he bought land, adjoining his own, of 
Nathaniel Crow, in 1688. He lived on the Meadow hill, 
south of the presont Bridge Road, and near the foot of 
“ Smith’s lane,” now so called; his cellar hollow is still to be 
seen there. He deeded all his land to his son, Benjamin 
Roberts, in 1729. 


Tiotay Cow es appears in the records in 1695. He 
owned a throe-mile lot, part of which was taken in the high- 
way laid out from Richard Gilman’s (north of Gilman's 
Brook) casterly in 1784. Ile was collector of the Ecclesias- 
tical Society, in 1701, and a deacon in 1718. His wife was 
Hannah Pitkin. 


The following are also named among the earlier settlers 
upon this side by W. S. Porter (Historical Notices). The 
date appended is that of their first appearance upon the 
records: Thomas Atkins, 1682 * (there were two persons of 
the name of Atkins here in 1708); Gcorge Ash, 1682; 
Richard Blanchard, 1682; Thomas Blachley, 1650; Benja- 
min Beven. 1689; Josiah Dilblo, 1698; Richard Keeney, 
1673; Sarah Crook, 1672 (bought Samuel Hall’s original 
grant of 24 acres); Philip More, 1698 (owned land in Hock- 
anum). 


Jonn His was son of William Hills, the first settler, 
who, in 1676, gave him 81 acres and four rods of land in 
Hockanum. Ile was surveyor for Hockanum in 1687. 


* He married Jano Williams, daughter of William, about 1670. 
8 
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NArnamEl. Goopwm bought land of John Crow in 1684,— 
a tract 84 rods wide, and one of the three-mile “long lots; 
also, two acres of meadow land. He did not live this side. 
His son, 


Jom Goopwm (afterwards deacon), bought six acres of 
meadow in 1703 of John Pantry, and upland of his own 
brother, Nathaniel Goodwin, Jr. John was the first Goodwin 
who came here to live, and settled on Main street near tho 
present Center Burying-Ground. He joined in a deed of the 
road north of Gilman’s Brook, toward Bolton, in 1744. lle 
was grandson of Ozias Goodwin, ancestor of the Goodwin 
family, and one of the first settlors of Hartford. 


’ Tuomas OaDWELL took a lease of tho ferry across the 
Great River in 1681, and was to “keepe the ferry for seven 
years.” It was leased to him again in 1687, for seven years 
longer, and after his death it was carried on by his widow. 
John Oadwell was a resident here in 1729, and was ono of 
thoge who joined in deeding Silver Lane to the town in 1781. 


Josgrg Bull., who took the freeman’s oath in 1667, proba- 
bly did not settle on this side, With John Bidwell he owned 
a saw-mill in what is now Burnside, with a large grant of 
land for timber for their mill. Thomas Bull had 200 acres 
granted him “on the east of the great river near the cedar 
wamp,” in 1684, probably for tho same purpose. He was a 
ence viewer for Hockanum moadow in 1699. 


Tuomas Ovcort, Jr., grandson of one of the original sottlers 
of Hartford, settled on Hop Brook in the“ ivo Miles” (now 
Manchester), [A Mr. Olcott had bought 42 acres of land of 
Willian Hayden, an original distributec of the three-mile 
tract, now Kast Hartford, sometime subsequent to the year 
1666.] Thomas Olcott was auditor of the Ecclesiastical 
Society in 1708. He was appointed to keep a house of entor- 
tainment by the General Court in 1711; was a lieutenant in 
1718; and, in 1720, was chosen with Capt. Roger Pitkin to 
manage the first schools instituted this sido of the Great 


River in Hartford. His doscendanta live at Hop Brook 
to-day. 
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Wituiam WILutAMs was made free in 1654. He was a 
cooper, and lived in Hartford. In 1658 he was permitted 
“to dispose of his servant youth, Math: Young, to another 
sutable master”; and said Matthew did discharge him from 
his ongagement to teach him the trade of a cooper. Mr. 
Williams owned a large tract of land on this side the Great 
River, noxt to Windsor bounds. This boundary was a long 
time in dispute, and was finally so altered hy the Court as to 
cut off a large tract of land from Thomas Burnham’s and 
William Williams’ posscasions, und to give it to the Windsor 
setilers. This loss was made up to their boirs in 1780, by a 
grant of 300 acres in the Five Miles, a tract 160 rods wide 
and running along Windsor bounds 300 rods. He married 
Jane Westover in 1647. 


WILLIAM Warren, who marricod Mary Andrews, is said to 
have settled in Hockanum in 1664. 


Thus far we have treated only those scttlers who appear 
upon the records prior to the formation of the Third Ecclesi- 
natical Socioty of Hartford, on this side of the rivor, in 1694. 
The records of this sucicty, aftor tho year 1699, are full and 
complete, affording a comparatively firm footing to the seeker 
who has been groping with baffled curiosity in the general 
records of the town of Hartford and of the Colony. By this 
path wo outer the domain of the cortain, the Society, though 
ecelesinstical in designation, having had a breadth of jurisdic- 
tion that included the management of schools, roads, bridges, 
burying-grounds, ministers, meoting-houses, and all the close- 
at-home affairs of our people. We have thought best to copy 
from the records all of the names which prominently appear 
upon them prior to 1800, giving the date of their first appear- 
ance, and signifying by abbroviations or otherwise tho most 
important connection in which they arc mentioned, and some 
times introducing facts from other sources: 


Abbey, John,“ 1710, joined in deed of Silver Lane, 1781.— 
John, Jr., collector, 1748.—Stephon, collector, 1755.—Nelie- 
mish, E 1768.—Eleazer.—Eliphalet.—Jedathan. 


J ee eee 
*He bought elght acres of Benjamin Hille in 1718. He died Oct. 80, 
1790, aged 109 years! 
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Adams, William, preached 1742. 

Adkins, Charles, 1708.—B., 1711. 

Andross, Widow Elizabeth, 1714. 

Anderson, Ashbel, 1778.—Asahel, 1785. 

Arnold, Henry, Jr., coll., 1107.—John, 1715.—Henry, coll., 
1745.—Samuel, school com., 1781. 

Atherton, Samuel, 1744. 

Burnham, Thomas, 1714.—Joln, 1714.—Jonathan, coll., 
1728.—John, 2d, coll., 1726.— Ensign Samuel, com. to scat 
meeting-house, 1726.—Richard, Soc’y com., 1728.—Jabez, 
coll., 1788.—Elisha, coll., 1748.—Cornelius, coll., 1759.— 
Silas, coll., 1768.—Charles, seating com. for mecting-house, 
1764,—Moses, 1767.—David, 1769.— Ezra, 1776.—Gurdon, 
1781.—Samuel, school com., 1781.— Nathaniel, 1781.—Elea- 
zer, school com., 1785.— Roderick, 1791.— William, 1792.— 
Zenas, school com., 179g. 

Bemont, Meakins, coll., 1776. 

Blanchard, Timothy, 1778. 

Benton, Elisha, coll., 1775. (Author of seating rhymes.) 

Baxter, Alvin, 1740. 

Belden, Stephen, 1768; Nathan, Soc’y com., 1774; James, 
school com., 1796. 

Bowles, James, 1764. 

Bigelow, Daniel, coll., 1725 (deeded part of Burnside ave- 
nue, once Biglow’s Lano, in 1725); Willian, 1778. 

Benjamin, Serg’t Jolm, coll., school com., 1714; Gideon, 
coll., 1756; Oaleb, 1768; James, chorister to assist in tuning 
the psalms, 1784; Jonathan, school com., 1785. (Orchard 
street was once called Bonjamin’s Lane.) 

Bidweil, Daniel, constable, 1699 ; com. on forta, 1704; com. 
to call Mr. Woodbridge, 1704, et.; John, seating com., ete., 
1709; William, coll., 1784; John, Jr., Soc’y com., 1739; 
James, ratomaker, 1744; Daniel, Jr., coll., 1745; Dr. Joseph, 
1746; Roger, coll., 1754; Zebulon, coll., 1769 (killed in army, 
1777); Jonathan, coll., 1770; Elisha, school com., 1788; 
Rodolphus, school com., 1787; Samuel, 1787 ; Simeon, 1787; 
Eudias, 1791. 

Birt, Joseph, 1745. 
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Bilis, John, 1786. 

Buckland, William, school com., 1711; Charles, coll., 1712; 
Daniel, 1791. 

Boardman, Daniel, school com., 1784. 

Butler, Moses, 1788. 

Burr, Jonathan, school com., 1777. 

Case, Thomas, school com., 1787. 

Cadwell, John, 1729. 

Clark, Daniel, 1741; Doctor, school near house, 1751; 
Abraham, school com., 1789. 

Chandler, Samuel, 1788 ; Jonathan, school com., 1791. 

Cheency, Benjamin, deoded land for Burnside avenue, 1726, 
coll. 1782; Timothy, coll., 1756. 

Church, Samuel, school com., 17 92. 

Collins, Mr. Nathaniel, paid for preaching, 1786. 

Cowles, Dea. Timothy, coll., 1701; Orrin, ratemaker, 1712; 
Dea. William, coll., 1722; Joseph, coll., 1728; William, Jr., 
school com., 1761; Eleazer, coll., 1758; Timothy, 1779; Jolin, 
coll., 1779; Abijah, school com., 1776; Stephen, chorister, 
1791. ; 

Cotton, David, 1798. 

Crosby, David, 1777 (wrote Dr. Williams a caustic letter). 

Crow, Nathaniel, Jr., coll., 1761. 

Colt, Jonathan, 1709. 

Damon, Benjamin, school coin., 1748; Benjamin, Jr., coll., 
1748. 

Dart, Jabez, coll., 1760. 

Deming, Timothy, 1764; Lemuel, 1781; Israel, school com., 
1792; Lemuel, Jr., 1794. 

Deliber, Samuel, school com., 1798. 

Diz, John, coll., 1708; Jolin, Jr., 1708. 

Dickerson, Daniel, owned meoting-hiouse site, 1720; John, 
com. on Sunday ferry, 1780. 

Dike, John, 1729. 

Easton, Joseph, draft of votes by, 1701; James, school com., 
1705; Timothy, 1746; Silas, school near house, 1751; Abel, 
coll., 1769; Samuel, 1770; Abijah, 1777. 

Evans, Benoni, school com., 1795. 
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Flagg, Dr. Samuel, Soc’y com., 1770 ; Samuel, Jr., 1791. 

Forbes, Daniel, coll., 1699; David, com. on meeting-house, 
1708; William, Soc’y com., etc., 1744; Timothy, coll., 1762; 
Ensign Moses, Soc'y com., etc., 1768; Moses, 1784; Edward, 
coll., 1769; Timothy, Jr., school com., 1775; Asa, 1774; Kli- 
jab, school com., 1786; Aaron, school coin., 1789; David, 1792; 
Ichabod, 1798. ; 

Foz, Jeremiah, 1744; Zeniab, 1770; Nicholas, school com., 
1795. 

Gains, Serg’t Samuel, coll., 1702; Simon, coll., 1761. 

Gardiner, Samucl, 1745. 

Gilman, Richard, coll., 1706; Solomon, coll., 1706; John, 
school coin., 1741; Richard, Jr., coll., 1742; Elias, voll., 1751; 
Charles, school com., 1770; Eliphalet, 1778; Goorgo, school 
com., 1791; David, 1794; Ashbel, school com., 1795. 

Gills, John, 1778. 

Goodwin, Dea. John, Soc’y com., ote., 1705; Caleb, coll., 
1748; Dea. John, 2d, seating com., 1781; Richard, coll., 
1784; Levi, school coin., 1789. 

* Griswold, Shubaol, coll., 1790. 

Grubb, Edward, 1784. 

Hazentine, John, sold land for Silver Lane, 1781; arbitra- 
tor, 1724. 

Hale, Benoni, cords minister's wood, 1769. 

Hall, Timothy, school com., 1788. 

Nille, Lieut. Jonathan, com. on minister's honso, 1699; com. 
on forta, 1704; Ebenezer, coll., 1706; Benjamin, 1715, sold 
land for Silvor Lane, 1781; Licut. Jolin, school betweon his 
house and Samuel Wells’s, 1738; Jonathan, Jr., coll., 1720; 
Capt. David, coll., 1724; David, 2d, coll., 1750; David, 
8d, coll., 1746; Jonathan, 8d, school com., 1764; Jona- 
than, 2d, coll., 1764; Ebenezer, school com., 1768; Ebene- 
zer, Jr., school com., 1770; Ashbel, coll., 1779; Elisha, school 
com., 1777; William, school com., 1782; Stephen, 1788; 
Daniel, 1788; Russell, 2d, 1791; Amos, school com., 1794; 
Asa, to settle with Dr. Williams about his salary, 1795; Abra- 
ham, school near his house, 1751. 

Holbert, John, coll., 1740. 
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Hurlburt, Lieut. John, school house, on line between his 
land and R. Woodbridge’s, 1751; Samuel, school com., 1788. 

Jones, John P., 1774; David, 1774. 

Judson, Jonathan, 1768; Russell, school com., 1770. 

Keeney, Sorg't Josopli, coll., 1699; Richard, 1716; Alex- 
ander, school between his house and Serg’t Samuel Gaines, 
1751; Benjamin, 1764; Joseph, 1790; Joseph, 2d, 1791. 

Kilbourn, Sorg't, com. on minister's house, 1699; John, 
doods land for Silver Lane, 1781; Thomas, coll., 1741; Rus- 
sell, 1766, com. on Sunday ferry; Stephen, 1791. 

Kennedy, Samuel, Soc’y com., 1782; John, com. on ferry, 
1795. 

Leffingwetl, Hart, use of boat Sundays, 1765. 

Little, Lieut. David, school com., 1779; Deodat, school com., 
1784. 

Lester, Isaac, presents certificate that he is a Baptist, 1796. 

Loomis, Josiah, 1769. 

Marsh, Daniel, com. on dividing schools, 1766. 

McKee, Robert, coll., 1752; Nathanicl, coll., 1756. 

Meakin, Lieut. John, school com., etc., 1708; Lieut. Samuel, 
seating com., 1718; Joseph, to “fort burying place,” 1718. 

Miller, Amariah, school com., 1790. 

Merrow, John, 1788; Elisha, 1784; Nathan, coll., 1787. 

Morton, Samuel, 1748. 

Mygatt, Jonathan, 1754. 

Newell, Rev. Mr., Jos. Pitkin paid 25 lbs. for his board, 
1741. 

Norton, Job, coll., 1764; Capt. Selah, com. to procure sing- 
ing master, 1772; Jabez, 1792. 

Olcott, Licut. Thomas, Jr., com. on schools, etc., 1708 (sce 
ante); John, com. to call Mr. Woodbridge, 1704; Lieut. Na- 
thaniel, Soc'y com., 1743; Josiah, coll., 1744; Capt. Joshua, 
school com., 1761. 

Olmsted, Dea. Joseph, com. on meeting house, on forts, etc., 
1699-1704 (was u deacon of the First Society in Hartford, 
enrlier). His wife was Elizabeth Butler; they were married 
about 1700. He was a grandson of James Olmsted, one of the 
firat settlers of Hartford. Richard, ratemakor, 1706; Nehe- 
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miah, achool com., 1721; James, school com., 1782; Jona- 
than, coll., 1788; Ashbel, coll., 1742; William, coll., 1744; 
Thaddeus, coll., 1745; Stephen, seating com., 1741; Nathan- 
jel, coll., 1758; Ashbel, school com., 1772; Isaac, school com., 
1779; George, school com., 1781; William, Jr., Soc’y coin., 
1774; Aaron, coll., 1782; Bonjamin, school com., 1782; Tim- 
othy, assistant chorister, 1781; Asahol, coll., 1782; Nathan- 
el, Jr., Soc’y com., 1784. 

Pratt, Jonathan, Soc’y mocting adjourned to his house in 
cold weather, 1780. He died in 1756, aged 72. Eliab, school 
com., 1768; Nathaniel, coll., 1785; Moses, 1781; Eli, 1789. 

Polot, Samuel, 1716. 

Patterson, Jamos, 1777. 

Philips, Peter, 1787 ; Joli, school com., 1794. 

Porter, Hezekiah, Sr., east side selectman, 1707; Hezekiah, 
com. on Hockanum school house, 1720; Isaac, coll., 1740; 
Timothy, Soc’y com., 1781; Timothy, Jr., school com., 1742; 
James, coll., 1788; Joseph, coll., 1782; David, coll., 1744; 
Benjamin, coll., 1767; Stephen, school com., 1779; William, 
school com., 1781; John, coll., 1788; Jaines, coll., 1777; Job, 
coll., 1778. 

Pitkin, William, 2d, com. on minister's house, 16900; Capt. 
Roger, recorder, 1700; John, auditor, 1703; Capt. Ozias, 
com. on school-house, 1714; Joseph, ratemaker, 1717; Na- 
thaniel, school com., 1721; Gov’r William, 8d, clerk, 1718— 
1748; com. to reseat necting house, 1754; Caleb, school com., 
1781; Samuel, repaired school house, 1786; Rogor, Jr., coll., 
1786; Elisha, ratemaker, 1754; Epaphras, school coin., 1784; 
John, clerk, 1758; Isaac, ratemaker, 1769; Joshua, coll., 
1760; Colonel William, com.,1761; William, Jr., coll., 1783; 
George, coll., 1750; Daniel, ratemaker, 1767; Georgo, Jr., 
coll., 1779; Ashbel, clerk, 1783; Timothy, coll., 1798; 
David, school com., 1795; Daniel, Jr., school com., 1795. 
FNappanier, Asahel, 1785. 

Ritter, Thomas, 1748; Daniel, school com., 1792. 

Risley, John, 1701; Thomas, coll., 1706; Oharles, 1710; 
Richard, Sr., 1712; Samuel, 1714; Jolm, 3d, boat in flood 
time, 1754; John, Jr., coll., 1756; Moses, school com., 1770; 
Job, school com., 1776; Elijah, school com., 1781; Jonathan, 
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school com., 1785; Nathaniel, school com., 1789; George, 
2d, coll., 1792. 

Roberts, William, com. on minister’s house, 1708; Benja- 
min, coll., 1721, deeded land for Silver Lane, 1781; Joseph, 
coll., 1789; Samuel, Jr., coll., 1760; Timothy, echool com., 
1781; Bonjamin, Jr., coll., 1770; Eliphalet, school com., 
1775; Jonathan, school com., chorister, 1774; Thomas, school 
com., 1775; Stephen, Soc'y com., 1774; Elias, school com., 
1785; William, 1788; George, school com., 1790; Ashbel, 
coll., 1791; Ephraim, 1791; John, 1792; Daniol, 1798; Eli, 
com. on psalinody, 17965. 

Robinson, John, 1708. 

Rood, Rev. John, preaches here, 1699. 

Stanley, Nathaniel, com. on school sites, 1720; Jonathan,* 
made a bier, 1787; William, died 1767, aged 56—his wife 
was Clemence Olmsted—coll., 1741; Elisha, Soc’y com., 
1779; Jonathan, Jr., to cord wood for Dr. Williams, 1788; 
Theodore, school com., 1788; Ashbel, Soc'y com., 1787. 

Sage, Ozias, 1789; John, school com., 1798. 

Stedman, Joseph, 1708; Philemon, 1789. 

Spencer, John, coll., 1702; Serg’t Thomas, constable, 1728 ; 
Joreph, coll., 1740; Timothy, school noar, 1751; Jedediah, 
coll., 1764; Silas, to fix price of grain for minister’s salary, 
1767; John, school com., 1780; Gideon, school com., 1776 ; 
Gideon, Jr., school com., 1777; John, “son of Gideon,” coll., 
1791. 

Sheeney, Joseph, 1789. 

Saunders, Samuel, 1790. 

Smith, Philip, com. on moeting housc, 1704 (died, 1725) ; 
David, fenced burying ground, 1783; Doa. Samucl, deeded 
land for Silver Lano, 1781, coll., 1784; Joseph, repaired 
school louse, 1786; Samuol, Jr., coll., 1758; Dea. Moses, 
school com., 1772; John, school com., 1780; Epaphras, 
1778; Silas, 1778; Gideon, 1778; Eldad, 1785; Nehemiah, 
school com., 1796. 

*He dled 1788, aged 79. His wife was Mabel Olmsted, daughter of 


Deacon Joseph. 
+18 years Town Olerk; removed to Marcellus, N. T. 
9 
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Strickland, Joseph, 1741. 

Symonds, Joseph, Jr., coll., 1714; Benjamin, coll., 1748; 
William, school com., 1787. 

Treat, Henry, (married Sarah Andrews,) came to Hock- 
anum in 1681; Matthias, 1710; Henry, coll., 1752; Theo- 
dore, 1780; Stephen, school com., 1779; Russell, coll., 1781; 
Richard, coll., 1784; Matthias, 1792. 

Tinker, Reuben, 1794. 

Tripp, Elijah, 1788. 

Taylor, John, school com., 1781. 

Tucker, Nehemiah, 1781. 

Terry, Noah, 1778. 

Vansant, Hannah, 1787. 

Vibert, James, 1748; John, 1770; William, 1774. 

Ward, Gamaliel, 1744. 

Wallace, William, coll., 1759; James, 1784. 

Wadeworth, Thomas, Soc’y com., 1741; Williain, school 
com., 1777; Thomas, Jr., school com., 1774; Josiah, school 
com., 1881; Samuol, coll., 1782. 

White, Lemuel, ratemaker, 1764. 

Whittlesey, Chauncey, to preach on probation, 1742. 

Webster, Ezekiel, coll., 1746. 

Wells, Samuel, ratemaker, 1699; Samuol, Jr., com. on new 
meeting house, 1730; Noah, to preach hore, 1748; Joseph, 
com. on new meeting house, 1789; Capt. John, Soc’y com., 
1758; Jonathan, school com., 1764; David, coll., 1793; 
Daniel, coll., 1794. 

Woodbridge, Rev’d Samuel, called to preach and settled, 
1704, died, 1746; Capt. Russell, ratemaker, 1750; Samuel, 
sdhool com., 1768; Ward, coll., 1778; Deodat, ase’t chorister, 
1781. 

Woodruff, Benjamin, 1779. 

Wood, Jobn, 1710. 

Woods, J. W., 1790. 

Warren, Andrew, coll., 1703 ; John, 1770; Edward, school 
com., 1782; Daniel, coll. South District, 1790. 

Williams, John, coll., 1704; Serg’t William, com. on forts, 
and to call Rev. Woodbridge, 1704; Gabriel, com. to 
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“ dignify meeting house,” 1707; Sorg’t Samuel, seating com., 
1714; Daniel, 1728; Timothy, warns meetings, 1729; Lieut. 
Jonathan, 1729; Jacob, school com., 1784; Jacob, school 
com., 1781; William, Jr., seating com., 1787; Stephen, to 
preach here, 1745; Dr. Eliphalet, called to preach here and 
settled, 1747 to 1808; Gabriel, Jr., school com., 1748; Tim- 
othy, Jr., coll., 1750; Solomon, school com., 1762; Des. 
John, school com., 1767; Ephraim, coll., 1770; Moses, 1772; 
Orian, coll. South District, 1790; Edward, school com., 1792; 
Samuel, 1794; Oliver, coll. South District, 1795. 

Wyllys, Thomas, school com., 1787, coll. South District, 
1794. 

Wiles, or Wyles, Capt. John, school com., 1777, and com. 
on Sunday boats, 1788; David, 1789. 

Witter, Thomas, 1743. 


We have chosen in this chapter to give little beyond a mere 
hint of the value of the old records of the First Ecclesiasti- 
cal Society of our town, as a store house of family names 
and genealogies. Elscwhero we have made larger use of the 
records, and in the chapter on Houses and Lands we have 
tried to indicate as nearly as possible the habitations of all 
whose names we have copied above, upon which any definite 
information was to be had. 


EARLY HISTORY ,—OONTINUED. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1670-1774. 


Mam SrakEr in our town was laid out in 1670. The select- 
men in the respective plantations were ordered to “lay out a 
highway six rod wide upon the upland on the east side of 
the Great River, that men may pasa to their lote there as 
occasion shall require;” it was to extend from plantation to 
plantation, and was callod tho King’s Highway. Tho sclect- 
men were also to order the fence sett up in the place whore 
they shall order the highway to be sctt out; and tho bounds 
of the several plantations were extended “eastward twenty 
rod farther than their three miles formerly granted in con- 
sideration thereof.” 

The bounds of the town of Hartford were extended east- 
ward five miles in 1672, for the encouragement of people to 
plant there. This now tract was known as the Five Miles 
until 1778. Tho deod of this land from“ Joshua Sachem,” 
was not procured until ten years later, but probably the 
land had been bargained for before this time, for the town 
of Hartford in 1681 voted to pay to the administrators of 
Joshua’s will the money agreed by Major Talcott with 
Joshua, provided sufficient deeds were given. Tho decd was 
given in May, 1682, by Jaines Fitch, Jr., and Thomas Buck- 
ingham, Joshua’s administrators. The tract is bounded as 
follows: “The westorn side three miles from Connecticut 
River, and is abutting on lands belonging to the towne of IIart- 
ford on the west, and the whole bredth of the towne of Lart- 
ford three miles eastward from Oonnecticut River and runs 
toward the east five miles in length and abutts on the Com- 
mons cast, and on Windsor bounds on the north where it was 
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last stated by the Court, and on Wethersfield bounds on the 
south.” It was at once voted to divide this last grant of land 
among the inhabitants, “according to the disbursements of 
etch person paid in list of 1682.” But a real division was 
not made until 1781. (See chapter on Parish of Orford.) 

In 1675 the Narragansctt war broke out, and some of the 
enemy came into Hockanum and shot William Hill. Among 
the active measures was the garrisoning of four houses on 
this side the river—one at Bisscll’s ferry in Windsor, one at 
Thomas Burnham’s in Podunk, one at John Crow’s on the 
meadow hill, a little way north of the Hockanum river, one 
at Naubuc, and one also at “Mr. Wyllys his farm,“ still 
farther south. A fuller account of the troubles of this time 
will be found in the chapter on Indians. 

A difference arose with Windsor concerning the northern 
boundary of the town on this side the river. An attempt to 
adjust the matter was made in 1675, and the loss to owners of 
the lots on this side was to be made good by a committee, out 
of an undivided triangular piece of land between Windsor 
bounds and Thomas Burnham's land, if it would answer the 
loss. But the adjustment was not final; in 1677, on petition 
of Joseph Fitch, of Windsor, a committee was appointed“ to 
lay out the line between the sayd Mr. Fitch and Thomas 
Burnham their upland at Podunck, and to doe it according to 
their best judgment is agreeable to the deed of sale made to 
Mr. Fitch by the Country.” As usual the court decided against 
Thomas Burnham. But the trouble was still unhealed; in 
1678 the matter was again agitated. Burnham was nota 
man to acquiesce with the decision of any court, as the fol- 
lowing warrant, issucd in 1682, shows: “By virtue hereof 
you are required to give Thomas Burnham warninge to for 
barre any further meddling with any of the land at Podunke 
that lyes abov the lino that was laid out by the [lartfordmen 
and Windsormen.” (Towns and Lands, 1, 64.) And here 
the matter rested for awhile; but fresh and cumulative inter- 
est was manifested from time to time, and in 1719 the town 
of Ilartford voted to defend the lots south of the line laid 
out from Podunk river eastward in 1636. But in a suit 
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brought by Samuel Tudor, of Windsor, against Samuel Burn- 
ham, in 1721, the court decided that the line set by the Gen- 
eral Court in 1686 did not pass the title of the disputed land 
to Hartford. The town then voted to appeal the case to the 
General Oourt, but with no better result, and the town finally 
made good to the heirs of Thomas Burnham, and of Wil- 
liam Williams, what Windsor line had cut off thoir upland 
lots,” by giving them a tract of 300 acres in the Five Miles 
a tract bounded north by Windsor bounds, 800 rods, and 
west by the three mile lots, 160 rods. 

The dividing line between the towns was settled by the 
General Assembly in May, 1719, which accepted the report of 
their committee, and enacted “ that the said line shall be and 
remain the dividing line between tho said towns, and the 
ditches made by said committee shall be the lawful bound 
marks, and be so kept and renewed by said towns.” The 
town of Hartford did not rest content with this, but in 1751, 
appointed a committee to settle the line with Windsor, from 
the Country Road (Muin Street) to the rivor, und to ngree on 
no other than that anciently settled. But nothing appears to 
have come of it. This line was again adjusted, and stones 
set, by the selectmen of the towns of East Hartford and South 
Windeor in 1874. 

In 1679, the townsmen (selectmen) of Hartford were 
directed to appoint two yards on this side, one between Mr. 
Crow’s and Goodman Williams’, and the other in the most 
convenient place in Hockanum, for the pounding of cattle, 
and to empower the owners to be keepers of tho pounds. 
In 1688, William Pitkin was choson hayward “ for meadow,” 
with power, if sick or disabled, to appoint one in his place. 

Tn 1686, Roger Pitkin was chosen hayward for the east 
side, and William Hills for Hockanum. 

In 1687, William Warren was chosen surveyor “from the 
Riveret to Potunck; and John Hill for“ Hoccanum.” 
Fence viewers were also appointed this year. And so our 
embryo town came slowly to have its special officers, albeit 
they were elected by a vote of all the inhabitants, aud upon 
the other side of the river. 
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In 1699 was begun the first meeting house thie side the 
river, and the first constable was appointed—Mr. Daniel 
Bidwell. ; 

In 1707 Mr. Hezekiah Porter was appointed our first select- 
man ; and we were allowed a brander to brand our horses in 
1708. The appointment of persons to these offices on this 
side the river was regularly done from this time until we 
matured into a town. 

The bridge over the Hockanum river on Main street was 
built in 1700; William Pitkin (2d), of the east side, and 
Capt. Cyprian Nichols, and John Marsh of the west side, 
being tho committoo to viow tho site and order the building 
of the samo. Prior to that time the river was crossed by 
fording. 

Our ancestors about this time must have begun to look about 
them with a very commendable pride. Many roads had been 
laid out, and bridges built; the Indians and wild beasts had 
been dispossessed and driven back; Main street, long known 
as tho Country Road,“ the road along the meadow hill, and 
tho cross roads to the eastward wore thinly dotted with houses; 
on the streams the clatter of the mille scarcely stayed night 
or day, while in the near forests tho axes of the voodmen 
rang sharply all the busy week. Few stumpa remained in 
the gardens and nearcr fields; and toil to the hard-handed 
farinor began to take on a brighter aspect. His soil was new 
and decp, and apparently inexhaustible. He raised his own 
flax and wool, which his wife and daughters spun into dura- 
ble garments for thomselves and for him; he raised his own 
pork, beef, grain, and vegetables ; took his own hides to the 
hoine tannery, and left them for an unconscionable poriod, 
that he might havo them afterwards made into boots that 
were well-nigh indestructible. Ho wos becoming self-con- 
taincd, and might well have the complaisance of those who 
have begun to be forehanded in the world. Nor had he for- 
gotten higher things. The new meeting house had been 
built, and stood beaming in plain, unpainted glory across the 
river swamp from its hill in the midst of the town. Here on 
Sundays, and lecture days besides, the Rev..John Reed: min- 
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istered zealously to the spiritual needs of a flock over which 
he never became a settled pastor. And he abated no whit 
of his sermon though a midwinter chill was in the air, and 
there was no fire save in the tiny foot-stoves that half-filled 
the room with thin blue smoke—the rime gathering the 
while, perchance, on the muskets that had been brought as 
far as the porch, and left in charge of the sentry thore. 

And there was need of caution at this time. In 1704, Deer- 
field was assaulted and burnod, and tho Goneral Court thought 
best to order four houses to be fortified on this side of the 
river, at the cost of the residents here. William Pitkin (2d), 
Lieut. Jonathan Hills, Dea. Joseph Olmsted, Daniel Bidwell, 
and Serg’t William Williams were the committee to appoint 
the houses which were to be fortified, and to “ proportion cach 
man’s share that he is to doe of said fortification.” 

It is not known what houses were fortified; but a woll- 

grounded tradition exists that one of thom stood in the Center 
District, at the foot of a new road lately laid out by Mr. Joseph 
Merriman on his land. Until within a fow years tho ditches 
which it is thought encompassed it were traceable. The for- 
tifying was accomplished by enclosing the yard about the 
house with a stout fence of pointed posts or palisados, with a 
strong gate, and loop holes for the guns. Outsido of this a 
wide ditch was dug, the carth being sloped up against the pal- 
isades, and sometimes fixed full of sharp protruding boughs. 
Little platforms placed in the inner auglos of the palisados 
and reached by a ladder, or by steps, furnished an out-look 
for the sentinols, who, in dangorous times, were kopt at post 
both day and night. 
A writer in the Elm Leaf (1868), says that the site of this 
fortification was north of the New York & Now England Rail- 
road, at tlie house of William Pitkin, tlie first setilor. As tho 
elder William Pitkin died in 1694, this could hardly bo possible. 
His son William, however, was one of tho committes. This 
writer Bays the people were summoned to the fort at night by 
the ringing of a bell, and probably this was the signal also in 
case of an alarm by day. 


Beyond giving the people a sense of security in a troubled 
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time, these forts appear to have been of no use. A list of 
those who, with their families and “feeble folk,” sought the 
protection of the palisades, would show the names of the found- 
ers of our staid community, names which some of us bear 
with n modesty which well becomes us as we look back upon 
their conscientious work. The Bidwells would bo there, 
Danicl and John, from Bidwell’s lane, now Burnside avenue, 
and Ifenry Arnold; Dea. Joseph Olmsted, and Richard Olm- 
sted, and Timothy Cowles, afterwards Deacon Cowles, fro 
the noigliborhood of the junction of Prospect strect with Mai 
strect, and a half inile north; Joseph and James Easton, from 
the north menlow ; Richard Gilman, living north of Gilman's 
Brook or tho “old road”; John Goodwin, lator deacon, from 
the center, close beside the plot whore the burying ground was 
afterwards laid out; Licut. John Meakins; and, perchance, 
the Olcvttsa—Lieut. Thomas and John—from Hop Brook in 
tho Five Miles, unlees they felt equal to their own protection 
there; Jonathan Pratt, tanner, from the west side of Main 
atrect, just north of tho hollow by the old moeting-house site 
(then now); the l'itkins— William, Capt. Rogor (if he was 
not in more active servicc), and John; William Roberts from 
the meadow hill, half a mile south of the fort, and William 
Buckland who lived only a few rods away; William Stanley, 
perhaps, although he docs not appear here until later; John 
Spencer, who either lived at the head of Mill street, on Main 
strect, or at Burnside; and the Williams family—John, Serg’t 
William, Gabriel,—who lived at Willow Brook, or at Podunk 
and eastward, and perhape at both places; and the Burnbams 
of Podunk also, unless they had a fort of their own, as Thomas 
Burnham had in 1675; and Philip Smith, who, in 1710, was 
licensed to keep a public house, and who owned much land in 
the meadow, and on Silver Lane, and eastward. And for the 
spiritual support and guide of this goodly company of men and 
women and children, the Rev. Samuel Woodbridge, our first 
settled minister, whose house stood north of the old meeting- 
house, on the west side of Main street. 

South of the Hockanum there lived at this time John Ab- 
bey, on what was subeequently Silver Lane; Andrew Warren, 
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between the Hockanum and Willow Brook; Samuel Wells, on 
site of Mr. Reuben Brewer’s house; Matthias Treat, near 
Dowd's Grove, on the meadow hill; John Risloy and Thomas 
Risley, near Willow Brook; Hezekiah Porter in Hockanum ; 
Daniel and David Forbes of Willow Brook, or Burnsido ; 
Lieut. Jonathan Hills, and Ebeneror Ilills, and Jozoph Keoney, 
of Hockanum; Serg’t Thomas Kilbourn, near Silver Lane; 
and John Dix, near Brewer Lane. These and their familics 
were a company numerous enough to be provided with shelter 
in their own neighborhood from the expected assaults of the 
Indians, but no record appears of any means taken to that end. 

Meanwhile, despite the fear of an irruption of the Eastern 
Indians, parties had settled in the Five Miles. But as that 
tract was common land, their stay there was rather precarious. 
In 1706 a committee was appointed to “ejoct any such per- 
sons who have entered upon or taken possession of any part 
or parcel of land,” within said Five Miles. Illis committce 
was also to set out this tract as in the deed from Fitch and 
Buckingham, Joshua’s administrators. But, if ojocted, the 
squatters with characteristic persistency returned and squatted 
again. In 1719 a saw mill had been erected there without 
leave by some Windsor men; and as late as 1785 action was 
taken concerning the unlawful taking of wood and timber 
from these commons, The first division of them among the 
proprietors was made in 1781. (See chapter on Orford Parish.) 

The first action in regard to a burial place this side the 
Great River was taken by the voters of the town of Hartford 
in 1709. A committee was chosen to view a convenient place 
for a burying yard, and, if nocessary, to purchase the land. 
The deed of the first purchase for the Center Burying Ground 
was given by John Pantry to the town of Hartford, January 
1,1710. It conveyed one acre, for a consideration of four 
pounds. The plot was twenty rods in length east and west, 
and eight rods in width; and was bounded east and south by 
John Pantry’s land; west by highway; north by land of John 
Goodwin. 

The wants of the living also were not disregarded. Philip 
Smith was given liberty to keep a public house in 1710,—he 
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attending to the rules of the law. Of this tavern, or of Smith’s 
character as a host, we know nothing. Possibly it was kept in 
the meadow, near the ferry, where later public houses flour- 
ished, and where Smith owned land. This land and a large 
tract of 800 acres, on what waa subsequently Silver Lane, he 
bought of the heirs of John Hamlin, who had bought it of 
John Crow. 

The following year Thomas Olcott was licensed to keep a 
house of entertainment. This he did in the Five Miles, at 
Hop Brook,—an indication that the tide of travel and of popu- 
lation was drifting that way. 

In 1715 a committee was appointed to run a straight line 
from Windsor to “Glassenbury bounds, between the three 
mile lota and said five miles of land.” 

The line between the towns of Hartford and Bolton was 
ordered run out, between the town’s land and lands of the 
legatees of Joshua, an Indian sachem. This was in 1718. In 
1724 the line was again ordered to be run out and monuments 
set. But not until 1726 was the line established and fixed. 

An order in regard to draining certain lands in our meadows 
was passed at a meeting of the Governor and Council, in New 
Haven, Oct. 19, 1719, William Pitkin (2d), of Hartford, be- 
ing one of the assistants: Ou petition of the proprietors of a 
certain picce of low-land or hollow (commonly called Eason's 
Hollow), in Hartford meadow on the east side of the Connec- 
ticut River: Ordered, that a commission of sewers, for drain- 
ing of the said low-land or hollow, be granted to Capt. Ozias 
Pitkin, Mr. Nath’ Stanley, and Mr. Jolin Meakins of said 
Hartford.“ 

We have already seen something of the troubles that arose 
from the indefiniteness of the carly land boundaries. In the 
early days, when land was abundant, good men were given 
largo tracts, to be taken up anywhere, so that it prejudiced no 
earlier grant. But soon the settlers began to elbow each 
other, and a more orderly state of things was absolutely neces- 
sary. Then the General Court found plenty of business in 
rectifying the errors of its own generous youth. Differences 
early arose in regard to the east and west “ diffident lines,” of 
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the three mile lots, from Windsor to Glastonbury. A com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the matter in 1729. The 
following year the Court empowered a commission to run out 
the dividing lines between the lots, parallel to the line of the 
north side of Glastonbury, as it runs the first three miles from 
the Great River, from the Country Road (Main street) lead- 
ing from Windsor to Glastonbury, to the eastora end of said 
lots. The work was to be paid for hy such as had their lines 
run out. The nearly east and west courses of these lines 
govern the boundaries of our lots to-day, and account for the 
awkward angles at which the lines of many of our house: lots 
intersect Main street. Most of the roads running eastward 
are laid out parallel to these lines. That next north of Gil- 
man’s Brook, when surveyed in 1784, was run parallel to the 
dividing line between Hartford and Glastonbury, although five 
miles distant from it. 

In 1749 the lister for this side, who assessed the property 
here, became a salaried officer and received five pounds for 
his pains. 

The same year sign-posts were ordered in the towus on both 
sides the river, for the posting of public notices. And tradi- 
tion says they wore used for purposes less gentle also. The 
old one in our street knew no softer name than “ the whipping 
post.“ It was a stout oakon post, about ton inches square, 
with a rough neck and head, hewed squarely to a point at tho 
top. It was studded with rusty tacks and nails, and nothing 
but the obduracy of its oaken head and heart had kopt it in- 
tact for eo many years. Several times it rotted off at the sur- 
face of the ground, but was set down afresh, its loss of staturo 
giving it an aspect of fresh devotion to the cause of punitive 
justice in our borders—a sort of new consceration, as though 
it had just bethought itself to go down on its knees in behalf 
of society. It stood on the east side of Main stroct, noarly 
opposite our present sign-post, in front of tho house of the 
writer. Some among us, who are not yet old, remember when 
the constable laid the lash across the bare shoulders of offen- 
ders bending before this stern but salutary shrino. The pro- 
gresa of the old time “tramp,” if he were a vagabond indeed, 
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vetween those wayside shrines, was no festive march, and he did 
not linger long in their neighborhood. The remains of the 


old whipping-post I have described are still preserved by Mr. 
8. G. Phelps. 


The French and Indian war drew from among our citizens 
a goodly number of martial spirits, who enlisted in Lieut.-Col. 
John Pitkin’s company, of which the muster roll has been 
found among the papers of Gen. S. L. Pitkin. It is as follows: 

“A Muster Roll of Lieut.-Colonel John Pitkin's company, 
being the second company in the First Regiment raised for 
the reduction of Crown Point, April, 1755 (in service 28 
weeks). 


John Pitkin, Col. ꝙ Capt. 
Lemuel Hull, Lieut. James Jones, Lieut. 
William Stanton, Clerk, Reuben Chittenden, Drummer. 


Sergeants: 


John Keenoy, 
Daniel Cone, 


Jonathan Avery, 


Alexander Keoney, 


Ainos Raiment, 
Benj. Keenoy, 
Nath’] Dewey, 
Abner Elgor, 

Asa Burnham, 
Benoni Evens, 
Moses Evens, 
Samuel Evens, Jr., 
Joseph Keeney, 
Ozias Bissell, 
William Ross, 
Thos. Brewer, Jr., 


Isaac Turner, 
Charles Buckland. 


Corporals : 


Peleg Redficld, 
Joromiah Stevons. 


Privates: 


Aaron Pratt, 
Samuel Evens, 
Josiah Standift, 
William Brown, 
Benj. Brewer, Jr., 
Benoni Loomis, 
Elisha Parker, 
Gideon King, 
Danicl Brewer, 
Samuel Chandler, 
Simon Gains, 
John Benjamin, 
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Giles Wilcocks, 
Israel Harding, 
‘Thomas Stevens, 
Thomas Rooly, 
Joseph Daton, 
Moses Wright, 
Abraham Brooker, 
Abraham Stevens, 
Ezra Crain, 

John Nichols, 
Edward Hutchins, 
Daniel Franklin, 
Gideon Fox, 
Simeon Mentor, 
John Ryant, 
Jedediah Fox, 
Israel Rowley, 
William Dodge, Jr., 
Andrew Olark, 
Judah Spencer, 
Peter Homan, 
Suckheiom, 
Thomas Keeney, 


James Redfield, 
Ichabod French, 
Reuben Turner, 
Jonathan Shephard, 
Aaron Stevens, 
Ebenezer Belding, 
Ezekiel Hull, 
Miles Wright, 
Reuben Kelsey, 
Joseph Carter, 
Jesse Chatfield, 
Ezra Ephraiins, 
Samuel Wells,* 
Benj. Bragg, 
Lebbeus Tubbus, 
Beuajali Tubbus, 
Amos Jones, 
James Webb, 
Elijah Thomas, 
Abner Scovill, 
Daniel Shields, 
John Abbey, Jr., 
Aaron Kelsey. 


„Hartford, 22d May, 1755. Then mustered y* above com- 
pany, ye Colonel and Lieut*. being present and find them all able 
bodied, effective men. Joseph Pitkin, Eaq., one of his Majos- 
ties Justices of y* peace, being also present. 79 in numbor. 

Teste, Elihu Lyman, Com’y of y* Musters.“ 


“The expedition against Crown Point,” says Goodrich, “ was 
conducted by Gen. William Johnson, a member of the Council 
of New York; and although it failed as to its main object, yet 
its results diffused exultation through the American Colonies, 
and dispelled the gloom that followed Braddock’s defeat.” It 
accomplished the defeat of Baron Dieskau and two thousand 
of the enemy in the battle of Lake George. 

An incident of this war was the settlement of the neutral 


* Was a First Lieutenant in 1767. 
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French inhabitants of Nova Scotia among the towns in the 
Colonies. The French force in that province “being subdued, 
u difficult question occurred, respecting the disposal of the in- 
habitants. Fearing that they might join the French in Can- 
ada, whom they had before” aided, “it was determined to 
disperse them among the English Colonies. Under this order 
nearly 2,000 miserable occupants of a sterile soil, . . . and 
yet attached to it, and so loyal as to refuse to take the oath of 
allegiance to the King of England, were driven on board the 
British shipping, and disporsed among tho English Colonics.” 
(Goodrich.) On this dispersal is based Longfellow’s poem, 
“ Evangeline.” 

A vote of tho General Aseombly of this Stato indicates 
that about 400 were expected to be provided for hore, and 
allots the number cach town was to receive. Families 
were not to be broken up in the distribution. The selectmen 
of the towns were ordered to receive the number assigned to 
their respective towns, and, with the advice of the civil 
authority, to take caro of, manage, and support them as though 
they were inhabitants. And those people were not to leave 
the towns to which they were allotted without a writing under 
the hand of some of the civil authority; otherwise they 
were to suffer arrest and be conveyed back from constable to 
constable, through the different towns, until they were deliv- 
ered into proper custody again. The town of Hartford was 
allotted fifteen of these people, and voted in 1756 to build a 
house for their accommodation. 

The line between the towns of Hartford and Wethersfield 
and Glastonbury was adjusted in 1769. The town agents 
were (lirected to appear before the committee appointed by 
the General Assembly to fix the same. 

As early as 1748, the inhabitante of the Five Miles were 
allowed to have preaching there three months in the year, 
when the roads were in bad condition, with which they were 
a long time content. But in 1763 they petitioned to be made 
a separate society. Partly through a lack of unanimity 
among themselves they did not attain their object until 1778. 
In June of that year they were incorporated into an ecclesi- 
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astical society, under the name of the Parish of Orford. The 
site of their meeting house was determined in May, 1774. 

Their petition was from tho first opposed by tho old socioty, 
especially because they asked to have their bounds include 
not only the Five Miles, but a good half mile west of the 
ditches between it and the three mile lots. This opposition 
however, was of no avail. The line between the socicties 
was defincd as five and one-half miles from Bolton lino. 
The old society tried to contest it, but without result. Still 
it kept alive the memory of its wrong until the growing 
parish wished to become a town, and thon a vote was passed 
in town meeting to opposo the petitioners before the General 
Assembly, unless thoy would consent to have for tlioir west- 
ern boundary tho old linc between the throo and five milo 
lots. In this, however, it finally failod, and tho liuo between 
the towns is about one hundred rods wost of tho old line of 
the lots. Keeney strect, in Manchester, is laid along the old 
line between the Five Miles and the three mile lots. 


DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER V. 


1770-1788. 


Wr may reasonably claim for our people a large share in 
the part which Hartford took in the Revolutionary War. 
The disparity between the wealth and population of the two 
sides of tho river was not so great in 1774 as it now is. Our 
present town was at that time no mere suburb of Hartford, 
but an important factor in its activities and its councils, A 
computation of the entire population of Hartford, Dec. 13, 
1701, givos but 3,988 people, black and white; of this number 
1,588 are put down na living on the cast sido of tho river. 
A census taken in 1774 gives Hartford a total population of 
6,031. The same ycar the inhabitants of the east side, in 
their petition to be allowed separate town privileges, claim to 
number 2,000 souls, with a property list of 19,000 pounds. 
From about the year 1707, one sclectmen at loast was olected 
annually from this side, and we had our constable, hay wards, 
fence viewers, ctc., as has been shown. In tho affairs of the 
Colony, civil, military, and jndicial, our peoplo had a prom- 
inent representation through the influontial Pitkin family, 
and others, many of whose names livo prominently among 
us to-day. And when the crisis came, in which the young 
colonics were to take their stand against one of the most 
powerful nations on tho carth, our people responded with such 
alacrity and in such numbers as to prove that their previous 
part in the growing determination of resiatance had not been 
that of idle or doubtful lookers-on. 

Every vote recorded in the records of tho town of Hartford 
at this time has a vital interest for us, bringing as it does to 
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our very firesides the history of those resolute years. Thore 
is in none of thom a doubtful tone. 

The first mutterings of dissatiafaction wore manifeated in 
1770, when John Ledyard, Eagr., Col. John Pitkin, Capt. 
John Lawrence, and Mr. Elisha Pitkin were appointed a 
committee to represent the town of Hartford at New Haven, 
and directed to use their endeavors in the support of measures 
designed to prevent the importation of English goods, and in 
the promotion of the use of American manufactures, “ at this 
critical juncture... . in the common cause.” 

In 1774, six resolutions of sympathy were passed, express- 
ing sympathy with embargoed Boston, and approving the 
association entered into by the late Continental Congross. A 
committee of “correspondence and observation” was ap- 
pointed. 

There was something in these. rosolves besides their rhe- 
torical flourish. When, in April, 1775, came the news of the 
Concord and Lexington fight, announced by couriers through 
all tho land, therc was no hesitation. A paper, writton by 
General S. L. Pitkin, has been found, which shows that Old 
Put” was not alone in leaving his plow in the furrow at 
this eventful time : 

“The following named persons marched from Iartford for 
the relief of Boston in the Lexington alarm, April, 1775. 


„George Pitkin, Eegr., Lieut. Colonel. 
Selah Norton, Ensign. Daniel Marsh, Sergeant. 
John Hurlburt, Sergeant. Timothy Olmsted, Aifer 


Gurdon Burnham, Drummer. 
Privates: 

Job Norton, Samuel Woodbridge, 
Stephen Rogers, James Kilbourn, 
George Clark, John Reynolds, 
William Olmsted, Nathaniel Olnisted, 
Theodore Stanley, Joseph Pitkin, 
John Taylor, Moses Butler, 
Asahel Olmsted, Epaphras Olmsted,® 


Wes a cavalry man lator lu the wer, 
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Gideon Olmsted,* Thomas Wyllis, 
William Roberts, Benoni Evens, 
Epaphras Gilman, Samuel Hurlburt, 
Augustus Burnham, Jacob Williams, 
Joshua Williams, Daniel Williams, 
Epaphras Bidwell, John Roberts, 


* He bad a subsequent history which must here be told. In 1778 be was 
captain of a French privateer, and was captured by the English sloop 
Ostrich and taken to Jamaica. Bere, with three compatriote,—Artemas 
White, Aquila Rumadalo, and David Clark,—he was put upon the sloop 
Active, Captain John Underwood, bound for New York, with a cargo of 
rum, coffee, pimento, etc., for the British army and navy. After assisting 
to work the vessel to New York, the prisoners were to be transferred to 
tho infamous prison ships at that port. Besides these, Capt. Underwood's 
crew consisted of his mate and two sailors, and there were three male 
passengers with a negro sorvant on board. They left Montego Bay 
Aug. 1. 1778, under convoy of the Glasgow, man · of. war, for twenty. 
seven days. Sept. 4th they made Cape Charles and met the brig Tryon, 
and were warned to keep away from the coast on account of privateers. 
Sunday night, about 12 o'clock, Olmsted, White, and Rumsdale were on 
deck, an oll sailor being at the wheel. Rumsdale called the watch, and 
Clark and the other sallor, a young colored man, came on deck. Capt. 
Underwood and the mnte wore about to follow, when Olmsted and Clark 
drew up the Indder and told them they were prisoners, and swore they 
would kill them If they camo on deck. They ordered the sallor back to 
the whevl, and coiled a cable around the companion-way, Olmsted being 
wounded by a pistol ball from below while doing so. The course of the 
vessel was changed toward Egg Elarbor, New Jersey. Toward daylight 
those below bogun to fire their pistols through the chinks of the cabin. 
Capt. Olinsted told them to desist or ho would fire a four · poundor Into the 
cnbin. Capt, Underwood retorted, ‘‘Firc and bed——d!" And they did, 
damaging, however, only a puncheon of rum and a barrel of coffee. 
Underwood, in a rago, cried out that bo would blow up the vessel. Olm- 
sted told him he might do it and be dd. ho was no more afraid of 
going to the bottom than they. Underwood was about to firo his pistol 
into the powder barrel, when tho mate stopped him, and one of tho 
parsengors offered to pay all their losses if they would cease firing their 
pistols, But they did not, and another four-pounder was sent through the 
bulkhead. 

The foresall was then unbent and lashed around the companion to screen 
those on deck; but, finding that the rudder had been wodged, they cut a 
hole in it and fired a swivel, loaded with thirty musket balle, into the 
cabin. ‘This was the last shot fired. Capt. Olmsted and bis comradce 
now began to tcar up the deck to get at the rudder, when those below gave 
up the contest, hoping the Yankees would take a boat and leave when 
near the shore, or that an English crulscr might rellevo them. They 
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Aaron Burnham, John Spencer, 
Timothy Mawley, William Griffin, 
Benjamin Gilman, Samuel Kennody, 
v Aaron Olmsted, Levi Goodwin, 
Thomas Spencer, Silas Easton, 
Abraham Olark, Russell Woodbridge, Jr., 
John Pitkin, Jr., Elijah Roberts, 
William Ohandler, —— Jones, 
Daniel Call, Benjamin Woodruff. 


Of the deeds of these ready volunteers in the field we have 
no record. Many of them probably served later in the war; 


unwedged the rudder in this hope, and things bocamo moro fricudly,” 
as narrator quaintly says, and a quarter of inutton was pub into the 
cabin. Early Tuesday morning the captors made Cape May and bauled 
down their sails to avoid discovery by uny chunce cruiser. ‘They wore 
discovered, howover, by the American brig Convention, which showed 
British colors, and fired upou them, Capt. Olmsted then asked Cupt. 
Underwood to give him the sloop’s papers; but he would not give them 
up, and bung his English colors out of the cabin window. The sloop was 
taken in charge by the Convention und ber cousort, tho Girurd, aud taken 
to Philadelphia. 

Tho Activo’s curgo sold for $98,800. An Interost in tho prize moncy 
was claimed by the Convention, and by ber consort, the Girard, and by 
Gideon Olmsted and his companions. The admiralty court of Pennayl- 
vania awarded to the cuptaln of tho Convoution one-fourth of the amount; 
to her owners (the State of Pennsylvania), one-fourth; to the Gimrd, ono- 
fourth; and to Gideon Olmsted nnd associates, one-fourth. 

Olmsted and his associates appealed to the Unſtod States commissioners 
of appeals, and thoy set aside the decision of the admiralty court und 
awarded the entire umount to Gidcou Olmsted and his associnies, Olm- 
sted bought out tho claims of his companions, but us tho case wus a 
complicated ono, and involved a conflict of authority between the Htate 
courte and ihe United Statos courts, the matter did not come to a final 
adjustment until Novombor, 1800, and, even then, the State doclined 
giving up (ho amount originally dcposited in ite treasury for the captain 
of tho Convention ($24,700).—Sundry Documents relative to the Claim of 
Gideon Olenatad, sto. Vhila., 1811. 

Another incident ln regard to Capt. Gldeon Olinsted'a privatcoring has 
just come to the writer's knowledge. IIe fell in with a rich morchantinan 
diaguised as d man-of-war, and crulsed near it for a whilv, uncortain 
whether to attack It or not. His crew urged him to do eo, but Capt. 
‘Olmstod declared that it looked too wicked; those silent port-holcs might 

only waiting to blow him out of the water; and bo allowed her to slip 
Way, much to the aftur chagrin of his intrepid nature. 
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and most returned finally to their homes, to dic in peace, and 
are buricd in our town. 

The fow names we have gathored of others who served in 
the war may bo givon hore: 

Stophen Olmsted diod in Westchostor County, New York, 
Sopt. 9, 1776: A long elegy, addressed to his widow, was 
written by Mr. Klisha Benton, a follow-soldier of his, and 
shows him to have been a man of worth. This elegy has 
heen printed in tho Hlm Leaf (1868). 

Mr. Elisha Bonton was our local poot; he came home in 
safcty, and died in 1818. 

Captain Zobulon Bidwell was killed at (or aftor) tho battle 
of Stillwater, in Now York, in 1777. The following quaint 
record is from tho gravestone of his son: “In memory of an 
Infant son of the late Capt. Zcbulon and Mrs. Mary Bidwell, 
who was still born soon after his Fathor’s Death (and perhaps 
quited Life at ye news thereuf) who was killed in ye Northern 
Army, Sept. 20th, 1777, in his 84th year. 


* Abroad from home in Barth's cold womb, 
Ile body slocping lics; 
May we prepare lo mect him where 
Are everlasting joys.” 

Capt. Stephen Buckland died in the prison-ship Jersey, at 
New York, May 7, 1782. 

Capt. Lemucl White was also confined on board the prison- 
ship at New York. He declared that the fare was so abom- 
inable that the swarming vorinin actually gave it a relish ! 
An account of the horrors of the prison-ships may be found in 
Barber's Historical Collections of Connecticut, p. 286. Three 
hundred aud fifty persons woro confined in the hold of one 
vessel, aud the air was so fuul that a lamp would not burn 
thore. Somo Iny ton days dond beforo they wore discovered 
and taken out. 

Col. Jonathan Wells, of Hockanum, was also an officer in 
the Rovolutionary army. He lived in the house lately owned 
by Mr. Abial Pease. He died in 1816, Upon the grave-stone 
of Levi Risley, who died in 1884, at the age of seventy-four, 
are the words, “ A Patriot of the Revolution.” 
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In 1777, eight battalions were to bo raised, and one of them, 
commanded by Col. Samuel Wyllys, was quartered in Hart 
ford for the winter, for the purpose of filling up its ranks, and 
for military exercise. The town instructed the selectmen to 
assist in procuring barracks, provided no expense was made to 
the town. 

A committee was appointed to procure necessaries for the 
familics of soldiers at prices affixed by law; and tho saine was 
subsequently ronowed from timo to timo. 

The same year a bounty of twenty pounds was voted to each 
soldier who enlisted to fill the quota of the town in the eight 
battalions, and a tax was laid to raise the necossary money. 
Clothing was to be furnished them, the quota of salt allowed 
the town by the State being appropriated toward paying for 
the same. 


About this time the Colonies began to distribute their pris- 
oners of war among the towns for safe kecping. A numbor 
wore quartorod in South Windsor; among thom William 
Franklin (son of Dr. Benjamin Franklin), the royal governor 
of New Jersey, and Generals Hamilton and Prescott. But 
although they occupied houses close upon our bordors, none 
were quartered within our town. This probably was the ro- 
sult of a vote passed in 1777, instructing tho solectinen to np- 
ply to the General Assembly to remove all prisonors of wur 
that are or may be sont to this town, and for other roliof as 
may be required. 0 

In 1777, also, William Pitkin (4th), and six othors woro 
appointod “ to consider the articles of confodoration drawn up 
and proposed by Congress for a Plan of Union to bo adopted 
and come into by the United States of America ;’—the town 
expressing its opinion that some alterations were advisable. 

In 1780 a committee was chosen to stop the trade in cinbar- 
goed provisions, “which they shall suspoct aro driving,“ by 
52 them through the town and out of the Stato contrary 
to law. ' 

A bounty of thirty pounds was voted by the town this year 
to men who had served three yoars, and would re-onlist to 
serve during the war; eighteen pounds to those who enlisted 
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for three years; and three pounds to those who would enlist 
to serve till January first next (6 months). These were in 
addition to State bounties, and were offered in order to fill 
the quota of the town. They were payable in wheat at a fixed 
price per bushel. 

The town had 86 mon credited as in the service in 1781; 
the quota required 97. But it was thought it had sent more 
than were credited, and a committee was chosen to ascortain 
and report to the governor, if they found it so. 

Tho saine ycar (1781), when Forts Griswold and Trumbull 
were taken, and Now London burned, troops had to be raised 
for the defence of the posts at Horseneck, and othor parts of 
the Stato; they were to continue in servico until March 1, 
1782, unless sooner discharged. For this purpose the inhab- 
itants were classed into as many classes ns there were men to 
be raised, and cach class was to procure one man. A like 
necessity in 1782 was followed by a similar classification to 
raise troops for the defence of the western fronticrs. 

Tho close of the war was followed by apeedy efforts on the 
part of the town to pay off its delta, taking advantage of the 
cheap money then afloat. 

Gratifying and full of promise as were the results of the 
war, there followed the difficult task of organizing the new 
government. It was a critical time, when the men who had 
guided the States through tho war held in their hands the 
future of a nation which already owed so much to their self- 
sacrificing toil and care. It is not strange that there should 
be something of distrust and watchful suspicion. This is man- 
ifest in a vote passed by the town of Hartford in 1788, in- 
atructing its representatives to strenuously oppose the 
encroachments of the American Congress upon the sov- 
creignty of the scparate Statos, and every assumption of power 
not vested in them by the Articles of Confederation.” 

But, thanks to the integrity of that time, the young nation 
passed through its early perils in safety, and we can well 
afford to do homage to the men who gave up their own allur- 
ing opportunities, and looked only to the future well-being of 
the nation. 


THE FRENOH ENOAMPMENT. 


OHAPTER VI. 


BONN, to the Revolutionary period are the stories of 
the encampment of the French troops here in 1781, when on 
their way from Newport to join Washington’s forces near New 
York. 

A French fleet under M. de Ternay arrived at Rhode Island 
in July, 1780, having on board 6,000 soldiers under command 
of Lieutenant-Gencral Count de Rochainbeau. These troops 
wero welcomed with grateful enthusiasm by the Americans, 
and given immediate possession of the forts on Rhode Island. 
Rochamnlcau, WO was subordinate only to Washington, was 
met by the commander-in-chief at Hartford in September, and 
together they conferred in regard to their future plans. They 
mot here again“ in May, 1781, when the proposal to attack 
New York was favorably considered. But Sir Henry Clinton 
becoming aware of their purpose, they changed their plan, 
and resolved to bring all their resources to bear agninst Corn- 
wallis in Virginia., In order to deceive Clinton they kept up, 
the show of preparation to attack Now York. Washington 
moved his own forces down to Kinghridge, within fifteen miles 
of the city, and tho Fronch army, consisting of 5,000 mon 


me An Account of the Tour of General Lafayette through tho United 
States, in 1824-25—(Hartford : Silas Andrus & Son, 1856), speaking of 
Lafayette’s start from Bennett's Hotel, saya: ‘On this very spot where 
d, his carriago, General Washington first mot General Rochumbeau, at 
the head of the French army, aftor their arrival from Franco to nid in the 
cause of the Revolution. Here Washington und Hamilton and several 
other American officers first shook hands, ju the preseiice of Lafayette, with 
the officera of the French army. This placo, too, was in front of the man- 
aon (Col. Wadsworth’s, now the Athonoum]. where thoso officers con- 


vened from day to day to project and mature the selge of Yorktown, which 
ended in eccuring our indopendence." 
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under Rochambeau, joined him in July. They appeared to 
daily expect the arrival of the French fleet before New York, 
whon suddenly they crossed the IIudson and began their rapid 
march across New Jersey. Clinton, docoived by misleading 
rumors, believed their movement only a feint, and neglected 
to follow them until it was too lato. In October Cornwallis 
surrendcred to the combined armies. (Williard's History.) 

So much for the published histories. Tradition has it that 
the Fronch troops wero twice cncamped within our borders. 
once on our mendows, when Count do Rochambeau mot 
Washington in Hartford to confer with him; and again, at a 
later time, when they encamped north of the house of the late 
Nathaniel Warren, on Silvor Lane. The Count boarded at 
Exquire Elisha Pitkin’s, near the old moeting-house. Others 
of tho French officers were quartered at the public houses, and 
in the principal houses on Main streot, —oortainly at Joseph 
Goodwin’s (senior), whore the grease-spots on the chamber 
floor from thoir culinary operations wore never effaced, and 
at the Warron house, just south of the Hockanum bridge. 

Wonderful talos of their barbecucs in the meadows are still 
told—of tho linge carcazses of oxen roasted whole over pits 
dug in the ground—the poor beasts having been beaten almost 
to a jolly while yot alive, to fit them for the fastidious palates 
of the forcigncrs. An iron cattle ring, cut from near the 
heart of a treo in the meadow by Mr. Austin Case, is a relic 
of their occupancy. ‘They also had their cattle-roasts, and 
made barrels of soup in Squire Pitkin’s door-yard. The old 
mecting house was uscd for a hospital during their stay. 

Their sojourn here was marked by mucl: cordial sociability. 
Our grandmothers and groat grandmothers camo from long 
distances to dance with the gay and polite French officers in 
Mr. Ashbel Roberts’ orchard, back of what is now Mr. Jason 
Roberta’ houso on Silver Lanc. The French named the 
apples from a tree which was until lately standing in this 
orchard, “ Belle Bonne,’—signifying good and handsome, a 
namo which this variety of apple has borne ever since, al- 
though it is sometimes corrupted into Belle Bound,” and 
shortened into “ Bounders.” 

12 
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The French officers also visited the distinguished English 
prisoners quartered in South Windsor, whore Governor Frank- 
lin lived in princely style. He was quartered at Licut. Dig- 
gins’ house, about a mile south of the meeting house, and 
served sour punches under an elm tree east of the house, 
near Podunk Brook. This drink, in which the opposed ingre- 
dients of sweet and sour were so happily mingled, was called 
by the French “ono grand contradiction.” 

Tho influence of the good manners and cultured tastes of 
the French officers remained after thoy had departed. It has 
been said that it was at their suggestion that the trees were 
first set along Main strect, but we do not find this corrobo- 
rated in any way. In South Windsor soma of tho clms are 
said to have been set by the British and Hessian prisoners 
who were quartered there, and this may have given risc to 
the report. 

Silver Lane derived its name from the French, who paid 
their troops thero, —opeuing, it is said, kogs of coin fur that 
purpose. They left much good money hore,” says one in- 
formant. It was a timo when the ltomo currency was 80 
depreciated that a coinmittee was appointed to doterinine at 
what rate it should be received when offered to pay Dr. Wil- 
liams's salary, and “ good money wag a delight to the cyon. 
Tho people gladly served the gonorous soldiors, the boys run- 
ning errands for thein, and the housowives doing their sowing 
and monding, and serving thom at thoir houses with unwonted 
gingerbread and pies, for which they were well paid. The 
soldiers cut fagots for their camp-firos in the woods, south of 
Silver Lane, and brought them in bundlos on their backs. 
One soldier died here and was buried noar the hillside, north 
of Silver Lane. Tho bank afterwards caved away, but wo 
cannot loarn that anything was found. For many a day after 
tho troops had gono the boys found stray coins on the sito of 
the French camp on Silver Lane. 

Boats were impressed at difforont times during the Rovolu- 
tion for the transportation of troops across the Connecticut 
river at Hartford. A copy of an order for such a purpose is 
atill proserved by the state librarian. 
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The gratitude of our people for the assistance given thom 
by the French in their struggle for independent life mani- 
fested itself with spontaneous ardor on the occasion of the 
revisit of the Marquis de Lafayotte to this country in 1824. 
ITia routo from ono town to anothor was an unbroken ovation. 
Festooned archways, with mottoes of welcome, everywhere 
crossed his path, and he was greeted with fresh salvos of 
artillery, with ringing of bells, and martial displays as he 
entered town after town on his way. The Governor’s Horse 
Guard wont out fourtcen miles from Hartford to meot him, and 
escorted him along the Tolland tarnpike. He passed through 
our town on the forenoon of Sept. 4th. The morning was un- 
pleasant, but many went out on the turnpike to meet him and 
join in hia oscort, some in vchiclos, some on horseback, and 
many on foot, and a discharge of artillery announced to the 
people of Hartford that tho distinguished Frenchman was ap- 
proaching. IIe alighted from his carriage and passed slowly 
into Phelps’ tavern. He walked with crutches, the result of 
an accident in 1803. Ifere he remained but a fow moments, 
receiving our town’s people. DPassing again to his carriage, 
he was driven down the Bridgo Road, and over the great 
bridge, to receive the splendid hospitalities of the city, which 
was gay with street decorations and swarming with people 
from all tho region around. 


TOWN HISTORY. 


OHAPTER VII. 


So early as the year 1726, the inhabitants living on the east 
side of the Great River in the town of Hartford petitioned the 
General Assembly to sot them off as a separate town. The 
town of Hartford, by a vote at this time, appointed a com- 
mittee, of which Governor Talcott was a member, to consider 
the effect of their petition upon the town. In 1728 the 
request was renewed; ond again in 1787. But nothing came 
of it, the west side people taking prompt measures to oppose 
the project. In 1769 they again asked for town privileges, 
setting forth the territory represonted as cight miles long 
east and west, by five and one-half miles north and south, 
and claiming a property list of 17,000 pounds. They also 
stated, “that for many years past we have been burdoned 
with long travel to attend tho public meetings in said town, 
and many seasons of the year the Great River in said town 
is impassable .... and although we cannot boast of our 
Opelance yot Encouraged by your Honors well-known and 
established maxims of Rightcousness, as well as the recent 
Instances of Paternal Goodness in relieving all othors in like 
circumstances, humbly pray your Honors to incorporate and 
made us a Distinct Town.“ 

The memorial is signed by William Pitkin (4th), Jonathan 
Hills, and one hundred and fifty-four others. On it is the 
endorsement of the constable, stating that ho has cited the 
inhabitants of Hartford to appear and show cause why the 
prayer of tho petitioners should not bo granted. (Towns 
and Lands, Vol. 9.) 

In May, 1774, we find a fresh petition, which gives the 10 
ulation this side as 2,000, and the property list as 19,00 
nounds. This petition was freshly ovnosed by tho town o 
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Hartford, and was continued until 1780, when the property 
list is stated as 20,000 pounds. It says that for more than 
cighty years past they have found it not only inconvenient to 
attend public meetings in Hartford, but a grievous burden, 
with its six, eight, and ten miles of travel. ‘Additional names 
were added to this petition in January, 1788, and in October 
the Gencral Assembly, met at New Haven, passed the incor- 
porating act, as follows : 

„At a General Assembly holden at New Haven, in the 
Stato of Connecticut, on the socond Thursday of October, 
Anno Domini, 1788.— 

“Upon the memorial of John Pitkin, &c., inhabitants of 
the Town of Hartford on the East Side of Connecticutt 
River, showing that by reason of the distance many of them 
live from the place, of transacting public Business in said 
town, and the difficulty of passing the Great River at various 
seasons of the year, they labour under Great Burdens, and 
are often prevented attending and eujoying their Legal Privi- 
legos,—alao that they are of Sufficient Ability and Numbers 
to be Conatituted into a Destinct Town, and praying for the 
same an pr Memorial on file :— 

„Resolved by this Assembly, that all the Lands in the 
Town of Hartford lying East of Connecticutt River, and the 
Inhabitants thoreof, within the following Boundaries (viz.): 
West on Connecticutt River; Kast on Bolton Town Line; 
North on East Windsor Town Line; and South on Glasten- 
bury Town Line, including the two Ecclesiastical Socictics 
within said Limitis, bo and the same are hhcreby Made, Con- 
stituted and Incorporated into a Distinct Town by the name 
of East Hartford: Io Have, Exerciso and Enjoy all the 
priviledges, lmmunities, Franchises, and powers which other 
Towne in this State are by Law invested with: And that all 
Monios duc to the late Town of IIartford, the Stock on hand, 
if any, and the Debts owing by said Town, and the poor 
belonging to said Town, shall be divided between said late 
Town and the Town now constituted, according to their list, 
and the priviledge of keeping ono-half of the Ferry accross 
Connecticutt River, at the place or places where the same has 
been usually kept in said Town of Hartford, shall belong to 
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East Hartford during the pleasure of this Assembly :—That 
all Town Officers dwelling within the limits of said Kast 
Hartford continue in their respective Offices untill new shall 
be appointed,—and the two Selectmen now dwelling in said 
East Hartford, with an Assistant, or Justice of the Peace, are 
hereby autherized to warn the first town meoting, to bo 
holden at the Meeting house in the first Society in said town 
of East Hartford, on the socond Tuesday of December noxt, 
for the purpose of chusing Town Officers aud transacting 
other Business proper to be done in Town Meetings. 
“A true Copy of Record, 
Examin“ 


By George Wyllys, Secrety. 


“The foregoing a true Coppy, Test, Jonathan Stanly, Jun’, 
r* 
mn above is from onr town records, recorded by Jonathan 
Stanley, Jr., our first town clerk and register. 

The call for the first town meoting is as follow: 

„ne Inhabitants of the town of East IIartford aro horeby 
notifyed aud warned to moct and convene together at the 
Meeting House in the first Socicty in East IIartford on the 
Second Tuesday of Docombor next, at ton of the clock in the 
morning, then and there to chuſe the Town Officers by law 
required and to transact any othor Business proper ta he dono 
in Town Meeting. 

„Given under our hands tho 18 day of November, 1788. 

„George Pitkin, Justico of y* Peace. 
„Daniel Pitkin ) Solectmon of 
“Richard Pitkin] East Hartford.” 


In pursuance of the foregoing warning I proceedod and 
warned the Inhabitants of the Town of East Hartford to 
conveeno and meet at the Moeting IIouse in the first Sovioty 
in said Town to meet at Ton of the Clock in the Morning to 
chuse Town Officers by law required and transact any Other 
Business proper to be done in Town Meeting. 

“Daniel Pitkin, Solectman for the 
“ Kost Hartford 294 & 84, Town of East Hartford. 
December, 1788.“ 
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The moeting was duly opened by the selectmen, and Wm. 
Pitkin, Eaq. (4th), was chosen moderator. 

Jonathan Stanley was choson town clerk and treasurer, 
offices which ho hold for cighteon yoars, part of tho time 
without reslection. Other officers wore clected as follows: 

Selectmen.— Daniel Pitkin, Capt. Richard Pitkin, and Capt. 
Samuel Smith. 

Constables.—Mr. John Wyles and Mr. Timothy Bryant. 
Mr. Wylos was oxcuscd, as woro soveral othors, and Ms. 
Goorgo Olinstod was appointed in his place. 

Collector of Country Tax—Mr. John Wyles, who was 
excused, and Mr—Gcorge-Olmsted appointed, for the First 
Socicty; and Mr. Timothy Bryant for the “ Eastermost 
Socioty.“ 

Grand urymen.— Mr. Aslibel Pitkin, Capt. Moses Forbes, 
Timothy Stedmau. 

Surveyors of Highways. Goorge Gilman, Theodore Stan- 
ley, Josoph Arnold, Russell Kilbourn, John Cadwell, Timothy 
Praynard, Elisha Buckland, Richard Pitkin, Jr. 

Fence Viewers.—Capt. Jolin Wolls, Geo. Ulinsted, Stephen 
Cone. 

Listers.—Daniel Pitkin, Stephen Treet, Nathan Stedman. 

Leather Scalers.—Jonathan Stanley, Benjamin Brown. 

Tythingmen.—Lovi Goodwin, David Pitkin, John Symonds, 
Kbenezer Bryant. 

Packers of Tobacco.—David Hills, John Hurlburt. 

Sealers of Measurcs.—Jonathan Olinstod; of Weights, Geo- 
Gilman. 7 

Elisha Pitkin, Kaq., Capt. John Wells, Richard Pitkin, Esq., 
and Capt. Samuel Sinith wero appointed a committee to take 
care of the ferry, and to lonse the samo. 

Tho solectmen and Misha I'itkin, ag., were appointed to 
mect a committeo appointed by the town of Hartford to 
adjust the accounts between the two towns, to divide the 
monoys, stock on hand, if any, debts, and the town poor, 
nocording to the act of incorporation. These accounts with 
the “ancient town of Hartford” were not finally adjusted 
until 1787. 
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Tho selectmen were ordered to fix a price on the guns 
belonging to the new town, and to sell the same, reserving 
only so many as were necessary to arm such number of 
soldiers as the law obliged the town to supply. 

The first town meeting was held in the old mecting-house 

hich stood on a hill near the north end of the Hockanum 

useway until 1885; and subsequent mectings have beon 

old in the meeting-houses ever since. In 1818 a town moot- 
ing was hold in the mecting-house (ut Manchester Center) in 
Orford Parish; and from that time until the town of Man- 
chester was incorporated (in 1823), the meetings wore held 
there alternately with the First Socicty. 

After the new mecting-house was built on the corner of the 
Bridge Road, in January, 1886, tho town gaye the First 
Society $1,000 for the use of the bascinent for the purpose of 
holding town and clectors’ movtings only, pormaneutly ; and 
it was provided that the town bo subjocted to no furthor 
expense for keeping the room or building in repair. At thut 
meeting a vote was passed that the bell be rung one hour 
previous to town meetings. 

The freemen used to vote in tho early moctings by rising 
from their seats when the ayos or nocs were called for, 
whothor for the choice of town or Stute offivers; und the timo 
was when a few sturdy Democrats faced an overwhelming 
majority for many years, always rising to bo counted, “ the- 
same-old ten, as they cume to be called. Among the num- 
ber was Epaphras Olmsated,-Bonjamin Olmsted, Joseph Goud- 
win, Sr., Isauc Lester, and Theodore Stauloy. Their nuinber 
slowly increased until thore wero fourtoon; aftor that thoy 
gained more rapidly, and about the year 1835 thoy were 
strong enough to “carry the day.” On this, the occasion of 
their first triumph, Mr. Ira Anderson throw his hat—a tall, 
uzzy “bell-crown”—high up toward the coiling of tho old 

eeting house, and shouted, “Glory to God! Golial’s slain!” 

e was promptly called to ordor by Dea. George Goodwin, 

hose quick sense of the sanctity of the place could not tole- 
ate such an act. 

Sometimes tho votes wore takon by a raising of hands. 
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After a time important officers were elected by balloting; our 
representatives being first balloted for in 1787. They were 
then voted for separately, all the electors present passing in 
their tickets before the count was made. When the first was 
chosen, the cloctors were asked to bring in their ballots for 
the second; but the choice of the first usually indicated the 
choice of the othor, and the mounted messenger waited only 
for the first result, and then galloped away to Hartford to tell 
how the election had gone here. 

Often the result was a foregone conclusion, and the story is 
told of a moderator who made the blundor of saying, “Gen- 
tlemen, you will now bring in your votes for General Griswold 
for first representative.” 

In 1887 both representatives were voted for on a single slip 
of paper. The selectmen were first chosen by ballot in 1792. 
In 1887 the names of electors were taken down as they voted. 
As population increased, and it became necessary to place 
greater safeguards about the ballot-boxes, our present registry 
system hecame a gencral law. 

Our second town clerk and treasurer was Major Samuel 
Pitkin, who succecded Jonathan Stanley in 1801. He held 
the offices thirty-five ycars, declining longer to serve in Nov., 
1885, when he was spventy-five yoars old. After the first 
few years he was not annually elected, but held his offices by 
the common consent of the people. His records are remark- 
able for neatnoss and caro. He was a graduate of Yale Col- 
loge, and represented our town in the legislature. He was a 
deacon twenty-six ycars. 

His son, Gen’] Samuel L. Pitkin, succeeded him, and held 
office two years. His pages are handsomely written, and neat 
as copper-plate printing. He also represented our town for 
three years. 

General Shubael Griswold was one of our selectmen from 
1801 to 1812, and roprosontod our town in tho legislature at 
different times from 1805 to 1824, boing elected in all thirteen 
times to that office. He was a merchant in East Hartford for 
more than twenty years. He first opened a store on the 
place now owned by Mr. R. A. Chapman. He afterwards 

18 
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Temayed his place of business to the corner of Orchard strect, 
where Mr. John L. Olinstod now lives. He married for his 
first wife a daughtor of Dr. Samuel Flagg; for his second 
wife a daughter of Mr. Elisha Stanley. Gencral Griswold 
camo from Torrington. He possessed superior natural abili- 
ties, combined with great energy of charactor and u ſitnoss 
for leadership. In the logislature he was one of the inost 
prominent members of the IIouso, and exerted a lurge influ- 
ence upon the legislation of that lody. Although a Federal- 
ist, like the Pitkins, yet his floxibility and readiness as a 
leader enabled him to undermine their ancient prestige here, 
weakening their influence and lessening their share in the 
emoluments of the town. ‘I'he fuct that he had no othor than 
a mercantile education, and yet could do this, proves him u 
man possessed of more than ordinary force and tact. Iudeod 
it was said of him, by ono competent to speak, aflor his meet 
ing with President Monroe, ut the old Wolls tavern, that 
General Griswold would make the better prosident. 

The Hon. Richurd D. IIubburd, ox-govornor of our Stato, 
was a ward of Mr. Ozias Roberts, und a pupil in our academy. 
He was made a votor here in 1840, and represented our town 
in the State logisluturo in 1842, and tho following year, when 
the ferry and bridge question was again in agitation. 

The following is a list of those who have filled our higher 
town offices from tlie incorporation of the town to the close 
of 1879. ‘The date shows tho year of their first election; the 
figure next following the number of times they were olected, 
— if electod moro than once. 


Representatives. 


Hon, William Pitkin, 1784 to 1805. | Ralph R. Phelps, 1821. 
Elisha Pitkin, Eeq., 1784 to 1805. | Lemuel White, 1824. 


Shubael Griswold, 1806, 18. Oxzias Williams, 1834. 
Samuel Pitkin, 1805, 7. Solomon Olusted, 1828. 
William Olmsted, 1819 Belah Webetor, 1825, 3. 
Zebulon Bidwell, 1818, 8. Timothy Hall, 1836, 
Benjamin Lyman, 1616, 4. Jobo Pitkin, 1826, 3. 

Daniel Pitkin, 1819, 2. Oharles H. Olmsted, 1827, 3. 
Joseph Pitkin, 1819. George Goodwin, 1828, 8. 
James Pitkin, 1820. Orlas Roborts, 188, 4. 


Daniel W. Gnswold, 1890. Levi Wells, 1829. 
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Samuel Brewer, 1880, 4. 
Timothy Elleworth, 1881. 
Ralph Pitkin, 1882, 2, 
Daniel Pitkin, 1882. 
Erastus Woodruff, 1884, 4. 
Samuel L. Pitkin, 1886, 8. 
Joseph P. Jones, 1887. 
Aghhel- Olmsted; 1888— 
Charles Forbes, 1888, 2. 
Pardon Brownell, 1889. 
Austin Hall, 1889. 

John Kennedy, 1840. 
Luman Hurlbert, 1841. 
Richard D. Hubbard, 1842, 2. 
William Bigelow, 1848, 2. 
James Fitch, 1844. 

Daniel Winslow, 1844. 
Leonnrd Fox, 1840. 

Henry Lester, 1847. 
Samuel Tripp, 1848. 
George HI. Olmsted, 1848. 
Mahlon Forbos, 1849. 
Roderick F. Fowler, 1849. 
Edmund Abbey, 1850. 
8tephcn Marston, 1851, 2. 
Elihu Smith, 1854. 
Thomas Burnham, 1853, 2. 
Chanunccy Later, 1858. 
George Rieley, 186g. 
Horace Cornwall, 1854, 2. 
Thomns Wyllia, 1855. 
Eura E. Smith, 1856. 
Joseph Merriman, 1857. 
Martin O. IIills, 1857. 
Samuel E. Chapman, 1858, 2. 


George P. Persona, 1868, 
Francis Hanmer, 1859. 
William B. Smith, 1859. 
Selden Brewer, 1860. 
Aaron G. Olmsted, 1801. 
Thomas Dowd, 186. 
Reuben A. Chapman, 1862, 8. 
Henry Fox, 1809. 

William Hanmer, 1868, 
Joseph O. Hurlburt, 1868. 
James Hilla, 1864. 

Walter 8. Pitkin, 1884. 
Edwin Brewer, 1865. 
Elijah Ackley, 1865. 

John R. Beaumont, 1866. 
Charles T. Marston, 1866. 
L. Newton Olmsted, 1867. 
George Forbes, 1867. 
James F. Comstock, 1869. 
Albert C. Raymond, 1869. 
Moses Chandler, 1870. 
John L_Olmeted;-1870.- 

%. Arthur Burnham, 1871. 
Henry L. Goodwin, 1871, 8. 
William M. Stanloy, 1878. 
George W. Pratt, 1878, 2. 
Lucius W. Mcintosh, 1876. 
Charles F. Hanmer, 1875. 
Itenry N. Hayden, 1876, 2. 
Elizur R. Ensign, 1876. 
Ileman A. Tyler, 1877. 
Beth Risley, 1878. 

Joseph O. Goodwin, 1878. 
Sterling C. Newton, 1870. 
William II. Boylo, 1879. 


Town Clerks. 


Jonathan Stanley,“ 1783, 18. 
Samuel Pitkin, 1801, 85. 
Bammel L. Pitkin, 1886, 3. 
Ashbel Olinsted, 1887. 
Salmon Phelpa, 1888, 5. 
Owen P. Olmsted, 1889, 2. 
Edward g. Goodwin, 1845, 8. 
Edward IIayden, 1848. 


= 


He removed to Marcellus, N. V., about 1801. 
Roberts. dauchter of Boniamin. 


Joscph Hurlburt, 1864, J. 
Clarence M. Brownell, 1856, 8. 
George T. Olark, 1859. 

John L. Olmsted, 1865, 2. 
Ephraim Rood, 1867, 4. 
Edward W. Hayden, 1871, 2. 
Loe II. Buckland, 1878. 
Joseph O. Goodwin, 1874, 8. 


Hie wife was Joru 
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Daniel Pitkin, 1788, 18. 
Richard Pitkin, 1788. 
Samuel Smith, 1788, 7. 
Timothy Oheeney, 1784, 8. 
Moscs Forbes, 1786, 10. 


— hi 
Samuel Flagg, 1786. 


Daniel Marsh, 1786, 2. 
Nathan Stedman, 1788, 4. 
Deodat Woodbridge, 1792, 
Richard Pitkin, Jr., 1798, 4. 
Ozias Bidwell, 1798, 4. 

It., 1798,-7.— 
George Griswold, 1790. 
William Wallace, 1796, 7. 
Russell Kilbourn, 1797, 
Elisha Buckland, 1797, 4. 
George Pitkin, Jr., 1788, 8. 
John Olds, 1800, 6. 
Zebulon Bidwell, 1800, 11. 
Bhubael Griswold, 1900, 11. 
Daniel Hills, 1602, 7. 
Nathaniel Merrow, 1809, 6. 
Timothy Williams, 1807, 6. 
Daniel Pitkin, Jr., 1810. 
Charles Bruce, 1818. 
Benjamin Lyman, 1818, 2. 
Elihu Olmsted, 1814. 
Levi Goodwin, 1815, 3. 
Joaiah Hollister, 1815, 2. 
Oxlas Williams, 1815, 6. 
Martin Stanley, 18 10. 
Joseph Goodwin, 1818, 2. 
Ephraim Wyllis, 1818, 2. 
Joseph Treat, 1818. 
Dudley Woodbridge, 1818. 
John Pitkin, 1819. 
Samuel Brewor, 1819, 6. 
Martin Keeney, 1819, 4. 
Bolah Webster, 1819, 4. 
Aaron Buckland, 1819. 
George Roberta, 1820, N. 
Solomon Olmsted, 1823, 9, 
Austin Hal), 1823, 8. 


Ina Lester, 1824, 3. 

Levi Wella, 1826, 6. 

David Bemis, 1827, 2. 
Joseph Spencer, 1829, 4. 
Jumes Stanioy, 1881. 
Sylvanus Wing, 1881. 
Ashbel Olmsted, 1883, 5. 
Orrin Forbes, 1882, 3. 
George Pitkin, 1885. 
Daniel Easton, 1836. 
Eliba Smith, 1887, 6. 
Charles Forbes, 1887, 8. 
Bii.Olmated, IHA, 2. 
Luman Hurlburt, 1888, 0. 
Allen Brewer, 1840. 
Samuel L. Pitkin, 1841, 8. 
Roderick F. Fowler, 1842, 5. 
Mahlon Forbes, 1848, 12. 
Bellen Brewer, 1846, 5. 
Julius Marble, 1845. 

Jeaso Judson, 1846. 

Henry Olmsted, 1848. 
George Brewer, 1849. 
Edwin Stevens, 1849, 3. 
Henry Lester, 1850. 
Ransom Riley, 1850, 2. 
Anson Hills, 1861. 

Aaron d, Olmsted, 1851, 8. 
Seth Risley, 1852, 2. 

Henry Fox, 1852, 2. 
William B. Smith, 1854, 3. 
Ralph Pitkin, 1860, 3. 
William M. Stanley, 1856, 15, 
Daniol Winslow, 1859, 2. 
Ira Hilla, 1861. 

George P. P 1861, 8. 
William II. Risley, 1808. 
Amariah M. Hilla, 1808. 
John A. Burnham, 1808. 
Rufus Wudsworth, 1866, 8. 
Norton L. Turner, 1868. 
William H. Ulrich, 1869, 
Ira W. Porter, 1870, 3. 
Elizur N Ensign, 1870, 8. 
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Danlel A. Tuttle, 1870, 8. 
Charles W. Roberts, 1872, 6. 
John H. Elmer, 1878, 2. 
Ashbel Gilman, 1878. 


George W. Pratt, 1674, 3. 


Norman L. Anderson, 1874, 8. 


Joseph Merriman, 1878. 
Spencer H. Burnham, 1878. 


Town Treasurers. 


Jonathan Stanley, 1783, 18. 
Samuel Pitkin, 1801, 85. 
Ozias Roberta, 1885, 2. 
Solomon Olmsted, 1887. 
Horace Williams, 1888. 
Pardon Brownell, 1889, 7. 
Jared Ayres, 1846. 

Daniel Pitkin, Jr., 1847, 4. 
Ralph Pitkin, 1848. 


Ransom Riley, 1852, 4. 
Sidney Pitkin, 1856, 4. 
George T. Clark, 1860, 8. 
Ezra E. Smith, 1868, 8. 
Thomas Dowd, 1806, 8. 
William Haumer, 1870. 
Edward 8. Goodwin, 1871. 
Leonard T. Pitkin, 1872, 6. 


THE TOWN’S POOR. 


OHAPTER VIII. 


Wun Hartford, eo soon after the close of the Revolution- 
ary war, divided with our young town her somewhat meagre 
assets, she gave us also our share of the town’s poor, a pos- 
session which the scriptures and our annual town reports lead 
us to believe will continue with us until the end of time. How 
they were provided for at first does not appear. It was not 
decided to build a house for them until 1787, when sixty 
square rods of ground was bought for that purpose of Mr. 
Daniel Pitkin. This land was bounded north and east by 
land of Jonathan Pitkin, west by the highway, and south by 
land of Samuel Pitkin. The house was to be forty by eighty 
feet upon the ground, and one and one-half stories high. 
We have been unable to determine its location. The house 
and land were sold in 1800, and it was voted to let out the 
poor to the person “that will keep them cheapest, where they 
will be comfortably provided for.” A committee to reccive 
proposals was appointed. This practice was probably con- 
tinued until the year 1828, when steps were taken to estal- 
lish a work-house in conjunction with a house for the town’s 
poor. ‘The committee were to obtain a temporary privilego 
with Hartford, or some other town, for the confinement and 
superintendonce and management of sentenced offenders, ut 
the town’s exponso. At this time our presont town farm in 
Hockanum was purchased, and the buildings wore altored to 
suit the uses to which they were to be put. The by-laws of 
the town of Hartford were adopted for ita regulation. 

An addition was made to the north and east sides of the 
alms-house, twenty by twelve feet, and two stories high in 
1849, to meet the expanding neceasities of the institution. 
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The house was wholly burned down in 1877. The fire 
caught in the “ tramp’s room in the day-time, it is not known 
how. The town at onco leased the Wadsworth house across 
the road for a temporary home for its dependent family. 

Some of the carly votes in regard to what are still oddly 
known as the “ out-door poor,” may prove of interest. 

In 1787 tho soloctmen were directod to procure passage for 
John Abbott to Ireland,—probably an easy method of shirk- 
ing prospective responsibilities in rogard to bim. 

In 1798 Dr. Goorge Griswold was paid for visiting an 
Indian woman at Mr. Ozias Bidwoll’s and dressing hor 
wounds; and Mr. Heodat Woodbridgo for articles supplied her. 
This casc is further alluded to in the chapter on Indians. 

In 1795 the expenses of “Jupiter Negro’s” last sicknoss 
were paid by the town. He was probably a superannuated 
slave. . 
“ York Negro, of Hartford, was “ suffering” here in 1801, 
and it was voted that if that town made no provision for hiin, 
the sclectmon wore lo “transport the raid York, by a propor 
precept,” to one of the sclectmen of Hartford. 

Ton dollars were voted in 1828 to assist a man and his 
family to the “ Western world.” 

A question in regard to the support of “Old Flo’” arose 
in 1830. She was an aged negress, once the servant of 
Elisha Pitkin, Eeq. Sho will appear again in the chapter on 
Customs and Laws. 

Small offenders wero sentenced to the work-house a few 
years ago, more generally than now. They were employed 
in farming operations, and, in winter, were set to picking 
oakum. 


PEST-HOUSE AND INOOULATION. 


OHAPTER IX. 


| A pest-Houss had been built on this side the Great River in 
1761 by order of the town of Hartford. It was built east of 
Benjamin Roberts’ (now Hezekiah Roborts’) house, three- 
fourths of a milo cast of the country road leading to Glas- 
toubury, and probably on the land of John Goodwin, who 
applied to the town in 1777 for satisfaction for tho use of 
his land and wood for the pest-house. I think it was built 
on “ Pock-House Hill, the later site of Drs. Hall and 
Flagg's inoculation hospital. Its use was for those who were 
accidentally smitten with the sinall-pox ; while the later “ hos- 
pital“ was for the use of those who submitted voluntarily to 
the disease in the hope of oscaping most of its terrible 
effects. 

Among the earliest business upon which our young town 
had to act was the petition of Drs. Timothy Hall and Samuel 
Flagg to bo allowed “ to set up inoculation for the small-pox.“ 
Much doubt existed in rogard to the wisdom of allowing 
people to subject themselves voluntarily to this so often fatal 
disease, and their petition was not granted. 

Public opinion, however, changed in the succcoding nine 
years, and in Soptomber, 1791, at a special town meoting 
called for that purpose, liberty was given them “to sot up 
and carry on inoculation for the small-pox in this town dur- 
ing the term of time the civil authority aud selectmen shall 
judge it consistent with the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
town: the petitioners allowing the town the benefit of the 
said hospital, gratis, for the poor of the town that may have 
taken the small-pox the natural way.“ 

The following April their privilogo to carry on inoculation 
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in their hospital was extended four years, “the term of time 
from the 15th of May to the 15th of September in each year 
excepted”: Provided always that the s¢ doctors erect such 
buildings as the [civil] authority and selectmen shall judge 
necessary and direct for cleansing, and abide by such rules 
and regulations as tho sd authority and selectmen shall judge 
proper and necessary for the safety and welfare of the in- 
habitants ; and the 84 Doctors Samuel Flagg and Time Hall 
shall give such bonds as ahall be judged proper for their well 
and prudently managing the inoculation in the penal sum of 
one hundred pounds. Also, provided, that the said Doctors 
shall inoculate such of the inhabitants of this town as shall 
offer themsolves at as low a lay as is or shall be done in Mid- 
dletown or Haddam.” 

Dr. George Griswold was granted a like privilege for the 
Parish of Orford. 

In the record of this town mecting the following appears: 

“ Whereas, Jonathan Stanley, Elisha Pitkin, Junt, Selah 
Norton, Jonathan Benjamin, Thomas Case, Samuel Hurlburt, 
Stephon Abbey, Jun, James Benjamin, being desirous of 
obtaining liberty of this town of taking the benefit of the 
safe and casy method discovered and pointed out by Divine 
Providence for carrying their families through that dreadful 
disorder the small-pox, by inoculation, do, in their own behalf, 
and in the behalf of any other inhabitants of this town who 
wish to join, ask liberty of this town to provide themselves 
a house or houses and everything else necessary for inocula- 
tion, and to inoculate their families under the same regula- 
tions and restrictions tho hospital erected in this town is 
under. In consequence whercof” liberty was givon them. 

Tho confidence of the people in this “safe and easy 
method,” as practiced by the good doctors, was short-lived. 
The liberty granted in April was taken away from all the 
parties the following September. 

The hospital alluded to in these votes was a barn-like struc- 
ture with few windows, which stood on “Pock-House Hill,” 
a promontory extending into the swamp pastare, at the foot 
of “ Cow lane,” south of Burnside avenue. Tho bowl ahaped 

14 
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hollow, which was once its cellar, may still be seen, while bits 
of brick, plaster, and glass are mixed in the soil about it. 

Two acres of land here were leased for the hospital to the 
Doctors by Mr. Joseph Hurlburt, in October, 1791. There 
was included in it “a privilege for the patients to walk for 
recreation on 8d Hurlburt’s land north 20 rods; west as far 
as the division line between 8d Josepli and Samuel Hurlburt's 
land; and south. . .. to the river, without crossing it.“ 

The “recreations” of the patients are said to havo beon of 
a not very luxurious kind. They were made to slide down 
hill in wintry weather in the thinnest of cotton garments, 
and subjected to other rigorous treatment. The building 
itself was not palatial in its appointments, and they were fed 
with hominy and other coarse dishes. The presiding genius 
of the place was “Old Ocolo,” a hideously pitted negro, who 
cared for the patienta. When the friends of those confined 
brought them articles of food or clothing, they set them down 
at the fonce and hurried away. Afterwards Old Ocolo came 
out for them. Nothing with salt in it wos allowed. 

Caleb Goodwin was ono of those who submitted to treat- 
ment, and Old Ocolo came one night to his father’s bedroom 
window, with the breathless announcement: “ Mr. Caleb is 
a-dyin’,—want to seo him—must come quick. He's a dyin’, 
suah!” Mr. Oaleb, however, lived through it. 

But one paticnt is known to have died here, and that one 
was Mr. John Hurlburt, son of the lessor of the land. IIo 
was buried near the hospital. 

The hospital is remembered by some of our older citizens, 
one of whom tells of hunting swallow’s nosts in it; and of 
kicking over the old clothes upon the floor. It was finally 
taken down, and ite material removed. 


PUBLIO HOUSES AND SALE OF 
LIQUORS. 


OMAPTER X. 


Tne necessity of providing for the wants of travelers was 
carly apparent to the settlers of our State. Juno 8, 1644, the 
following order was passed by the General Court: 

“ Whereas many strayngers & passengers that vppon occa- 
tion haue recourse to these Townes, and are streightened for 
wnint of entertainment, It is now Ordcred, that these seuerall 
Townes shall pruide amongst théselues in ech Towne one 
sufficient inhabitant to kecpe an Ordinary, for ptuisid and 
lodgeing in somo comfortable manner, that such passengers 
or strayngors may know where to resorto; and such inhabit- 
anta as by tho scuerall Townes shall be chosen for the said 
scarnice shall bo p'sented to two Magistrats, that they may 
he judged moet for that imployment, and this to be effected 
by the scuerall Townes wihin ono month, under penalty of 
40s. a month, ech month ether Towne shall neglect yt.“ 

But what proved a convenience for the stranger soon 
became a snare to the citizen, by reason of “ that great abuse 
wh is crecping in by excesse in wyne and strong waters; 
and it was ordered that no inhabitant should continue at any 
cominon victualing house in his own town “above halfe an 
howor att a tyme in drinkeing wyne, bear, or hott waters, 
nether shall any who draweth & eelloth wyne suffor any to 
drynke any more wyno att on tymo then after the proportion 
of three to a pynt of sacke.” Neither was he to sell any 
liquor out of his house except under a writing from a master 
of a family; nor sell any at any time except in case of neces- 
sity, and then in moderation. To the Indians he was to sell 
such cider only as they drank in his presence, that drunken- 
ness and the evil effects thereof micht be prevented. 
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Suitable fines were provided for the punishment of drunk- 
enness and exceasive drinking, and for continuing abovo half 
an hour tippling, “and for tipling at unscasonable times, or 
after nine a clock at night”; and in default of payment 
offenders were to “be imprisoned untill they pay, or boo set 
in the stocks one houre or more, in some open place, as the 
weathor will permit, not exceeding three houres at one time.” 
Public whipping was also prescribed for drunkenness. 

Innkoepers were to provide for the beasts of their guosts, 
enclosed pastures in summer, and stable room, with hay and 
provender, in winter. 

The constables wore from time to time to make ecarch 
throughout the limits of their towns, “ uppon Lord's days and 
Lecture dayes in timos of exercise, and allso at all othor 
times,” as they see cause, for offences against the laws, and 
the innkeepers were always to be ready to answer to the 
court, 

The first “ordinary” or house of common entertainment 
on this side the rivor was kept by John Sadler, wo think on a 
brook near the Connecticut River in Naubuc. Mention is 
made of it in 1648 as the place whero two delinquents, Geo. 
Ohappell and Matthew Williams, were likely to resort. Obap- 
poll had been fined five pounds for abusing a constable and 
for exceasive drinking, and an execution was out against him 
for other offences. Williams was an old offonder, had boon 
twice whipped, and fined five pounds, and a frosh judgment 
had been declarod against him. Those worthies had fled 
from justice, and Sadler was warned to give notice to the 
magistrates in caso they appeared at his house. 

Sadler’s ordinary is mentioned again in 1668, when tho 
inhabitants of Hockanum wero ordered to make two bridges, 
“one over the brook at tho place called Sadler Ordinary, the 
other at Frog Brook.” Frog Brook crosses Main street ncar 
the house of Mr. Joseph H. Porter in Hockanum. 

In 1710 Philip Smith was given liborty by the town of 
Hartford to keep a public house on the east side of the river, 
ho attending to all the rules of the law. Wo can only guess 
at its site, but think it was kept near the ferry over the Great 
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River, whore the chances of crossing in all weathers would 
sccm to indicate the necessity of a public house. Possibly it 
stood just north of the old ferry road, south of the present 
bridge, where, many years lator, Daniel Pitkin kept a tavern, 
the well of which is still there. Mr. Smith, at any rate, 
owned land here, near Gilbert’s Island, as well as 800 acres 
of upland on Silver Lane and castward, of which he sold 
parcels to Benjamin Hills (1709) and Thomas Spencer 
(1714). 

The next year Mr. Thomas Olcott was licensed to keep a 
house of entertainment at Hop Brook, in the Five Miles, 
sctting up his hostelry near the site of the present homestead 
of Sidney Olcott in Manchester. 

Benjamin’s tavern stood in 1776 on the site of the house 
now occupied by Mr. John L. Olinsted. It is named in an 
almanac of that date as one of the principal public houses on 
the old Boston stage route. A little way down the lane in 
its rear stood a weaver’s shop, owned also by the Benjamins. 

Samuel Hurlburt kept a tavern at one time on the corner 
of Burnside avonue and Main streot, bofore 1800. 

Near the corner of Silver lane Dr. Epaphras Bidwell kept 
a public house in the house next east of Mr. Sisson’s store, 
about 1820. 

Levi Goodwin once kept a tavern on Main street on the site 
of the house of Mr. Ralph Olinsted, and his books show that 
his bar was well patronized by many of our once substantial 
citizens (about 1800). 

In Burnside a public house was kept in the old house lately 
moved back from tlie street, and recently owned by Mr. Dud- 
ley Hills. Tho tavern was kept by Mr. Hille’ father. 

One of the older public houses, which some of us remember, 
was that kept by the Wells family. This tavern (still stand- 
ing) was in its day one of tho most resorted to in town. It 
was kept in 1811 by tho Woodbridge family, and in 1817 by 
a Mr. Bucklor. It has a low, spacious bar-room, with a slat- 
onclosed bar, until recently intact, with a large fire-place on 
one sido. The “best chamber” was until lately complete in 
its ancient furnishings, with flowery-blue wall-paper, and two 
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high-post bedsteads, canopied with large-figured blue curtains. 
It had curtain rests, like rosettes of brass, and brass andirons 
in its fire-place, over which hung old-time prints of historic 
scenes, cheaply colored and nearly a hundred years old. The 
other chambers were as bare as barracks. A low-ceiled hall, 
with two corner fire-places and a bench around the wall, was 
kept for dancing parties, which used especially to resort here 
in sleighing time, having gay times, and racing their horscs, 
with tremendous jangling of bells, up and down the streot ; 
their sleigha were large, high-backed, green and yellow affairs, 
with yellow or red linings. The barns and sheds that stood 
north of this tavern, close to the road, wore burned down a 
number of years ago. Here once stopped the gay stage- 
coaches that rattled over the Boston and Providence turn- 
pikes, to give their horses a mouthful of water, and their 
passengers a chance to visit the bar within, if they chose. 

President Monroe lodged at this tavern when on his tour in 
1817. It was then kept by a Mr. Buckler. He was called 
upon by Goneral Griswold and others of our first citizens, and 
was serenaded by the drum and fife corps of the artillery com- 
pany. He probably occupied tho “ best chamber ” during his 
stay. His passago through the country was a quiet one, with- 
out display of any kind. 

Later in date was the tavern kept for many years by Mr. 
Henry Phelps. It stood on the site now occupied by the res- 
idence of Mr. Henry R. Hayden, on the corner of Mill street. 
The large elm overhung its roof in the rear. Just below the 
corner of Mill street stood the great roomy barns and sheds 
of the once prosperous hotel. IIere stopped the stages while 
they ran, and here also were quartered the menageries with 
their strange animals, whon thoy stopped in town to exhibit 
on Mill street, just below. Through its portals passod Gen. 
Lafayette upon his crutches on tho occasion of his triumphal 
visit in 1824, and here the militia officers, gay with feathers 
and scarlet and tinsel, did most resort in the glorious old 
muster days which gave them a shining prominence over all 
other men. And it was here they sold good French brandy 
5 ‘i cents a drink, and allowed the customer to holp him- 
se 
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This hotel was kept by the Van Dorns, before Mr. Phelps 
took it in charge; and was owned before that by Richard 
Goodwin, and known as the old Goodwin tavern. The store 
and parts of the old rambling hostelry were moved down Mill 
atroct, and made into houses on the old training field. The 
main building was moved back and the frame used in the 
house now standing on its site. 

In the meadow Mr. Daniel Pitkin kept a tavern, north of 
the ferry rond, as has been said, and he probably had much to 
do with travelers. The stages passed here on their way across 
the forry to the old Coffec [louse on State street in Hartford, 
whero they put up. Pitkin’s tavern was burned down acci- 
dentally in tho day time. Later the Pitkins built a tavern on 
the Bridgo Road near the site of the present lumber yard. 
This was also burned; and was rebuilt and again burned. 

Whilo Daniel Pitkin’s tavern was in vogue on the ferry 
road, John Pantry Jones set up tavern-keeping on the line of 
the South Meadow Road, a little south of Mr. Chauncy Les- 
tor's house. The road at Uint time turnod sharply to the east 
at this point, instead of taking its present course. Here Mr. 
Jones found business so good that he had to keep three flip- 
irons in the fire all the time. Apples were plenty, and cider- 
brandy was tho favorite drink. 

The hotcl now kept by Mr. Luke Morse, was once kept by 
Mr. Josoph VP. Jones, and was much patronized during the 
field days of the militia upon our meadows. Here General 
Pratt rede up to the door on the occasion of the grand review 
of 1848, when General Johnson of Tecumseh famo was here, 
and “something” was passed out to wet his potential lips. 

“ Ootlon's tavorn” aud store, on the cornor of the Tolland 
‘Turnpike and Burnside Avenue, was formerly owned by Euo- 
dias Bidwell, and probably by his ancestors before him. One 
“ Biddell” is put down in an almanac of 1763, as keeper of 
a public house in East Hartford. It was bought by Mr. Henry 
Cotton in 1882. In the good old times before the days of 
the railroads this was quite a station on the road, and the 
jocund spirits of the neighborhood passed many a sociable 
evening here. On one occasion they bantered one of the sitters 
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into selling his old greasy fur cap, which they immolated in 
the stove. The blaze it created set the chimney afire, and 
raised a considerable alarm. 

Some facetious things wore said at thie tavern. “ Well, 
well,” said Lewis B——, one evening, as he came in; “G 
has really got to move his blackamith’s shop.” “Tow so?” 
asked the chorus, while G—— himself looked up in mild sur- 
prise. Oh, he strikes so hard he's jarring C——’s water- 
melons all off the vines.” 

There were other public houses, on the stage routes princi- 
pally, in what is now the town of Manchester,—ono at Buck- 
land’s corners, and one at Manchester Green, kept onco by 
Capt. Hills, and afterwards by the Woodbridges. At the last, 
during the Revolution, is said to have disappeared a person 
of some note, who was traveling alone toward Boston at this 
time. His horse was found astray in the woods. Some child- 
ren berrying afterwards found the missing man’s body and 
told Mr. Corning, the spinning-whecl maker, who was in the 
woods for timbor, and it was taken care of. His sword was 
found beneath an old stoop some years later. It was thought 
that he belonged in Philadelphia, and that he was murdered 
for his money. Indeed, one story has it that he was a pay- 
master of the army, and so was supposed to have a large sum 
of money on his person. 


The restrictions in regard to the sale of liquors grew lax as 
time went on. In 1820, the selectmen were to license who- 
evor they thought fit to soll them, provided they licensed no 
one who had, or would, sell to the town’s poor. It was mado 
their business, too, to inquire if any retailed liquors contrary 
to law. 

In 1880 the town voted that no ardent spirits be furnishod 
by the surveyors of highways—indicating that tho road-mak- 
ing “becs” had somctimos taken a convivial tono. 

In 1840, and again in 1841, the town voted that all persons 
might havo liberty to sell wines and spirituous liquors during 
‘the ensuing year. 

Nearly all the old time stores in town dealt in liquors. 
Among them was tho “old red store” in Podunk, which stood 
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just north of the “Island Road,” north of Mr. Arthur Burn- 
bam's house. It was the bane of Podunk for many years, & 
haunt for drinking loafers, and a place for hen-shoots, and 
like amusements. About its fire were probably told some of 
the toughest fish and hunting stories that this locality has 
known. The building was moved down on to Prospect street 
and is now owned by Mr. Patrick McAloon; and through all 
the peaceful borders of Podunk no trace of its evil influence 
remains. 

Pitkin’s store (now Mr. G. W. Darlin’s) in the meadow, and 
Goodwin's on Main street, with its low roofed cellar, were 
places of daily refreshment to the lounger and the passer- 
by, whose habits of imbibition were the result of goneral cus- 
tom rather than of individual weakness, as it is regarded to- 
day. , 

In 1811 John Cotton was fined ten dollars for allowing 
liquor to be drunk on his premises. This was done in viole- 
tion of some by-law of the town; but he showed that it had 
been dono in his absence, and through fear of a stranger, and 
his finc was romittod by voto of the town. Mr. Cotton's store 
was the one now occupied by Mr. Luther Pratt, on Silver Lane. 
Mr. Cotton had but one leg, and he used to sit on his counter 
and serve his customers without getting down, when possible. 
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BURYING GROUNDS. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Unti the year 1712, or a little earlier, perliaps, our peoplo 
buried their dead in Hartford, either in the old Center Bury- 
ing Ground, in the rear of the Center Ohurch, or in that other 
burial place on the north side of State street, near the State 
House, now completely obliterated. But the inconvenience of 
passing the Oonnecticut at difficult seasons of the year led 
them to ask for a burial place on this side the rivor. 

April 8, 1709, the town voted “that Oapt. Joseph Wads- 
worth, Oapt. Oyprian Nichols, and Mr. Nathaniel IIookor be 
a committee to view a convenient place on the cast sido of the 
great river which may be suitable for a burying yard, for tho 
people there, and, if necessary, purchase land therefor, and 
lay the same out at the town’s charge.” 

In January, 1710 (old style, 1711 new style), one acre of 
ground was deeded to the town of Hartford by Mr. John 
Pantry. It was bounded on the east and south by land of 
John Pantry; on the west by the highway, and on the north 
by land belonging to John Goodwin; and was twenty rods in 
length and eight rods in width, and forms at presont the 
northwest part of our Conter Burying Ground. 

The first burial in it is said to have beon that of the body 
of Thomas Trill, an old soldier of tho Narragansctt War. 
The oldest stone is one in inemory of Obadiah Wood, a fellow- 
soldier of Trill. His atone bears the following legend, in 
capitals: 

‘Heep | LIRTH THE BO | Dy oF On | An Woop wio | Died Arni 
THe | 11, 1712, m Tie | 64 YEAR OF ut AGE.” 


The ground set aside for sacred use soon became covered 
with wild growth, and in 1718 William Roberts was paid 
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three shillings by the Ecclesiastical Society for cutting the 
bushes in the burial plot. He was also appointed with Joseph 
Meakins to “fort the burying place with a good five-rail fort, 
either to take the said burying place into John Goodwin’s hill, 
or to fort it distinct, as they shall bo advised.” 

In 1806 about an acre of new ground was purchased on the 
east side, of Joseph Goodwin, to enlarge the grounds. The 
price paid was at tho rate of ten pounds per acre. Elisha 
Pitkin, Esq., and Dr. Samucl Flagg wero appointed a burying 
ground committee. They were to fouce the burial lot, and to 
ront it for pasturing sheep and calves only. This was an 
casy method of keeping down the bushes, briars, and weeds. 
They were also to move tho stones in tho old yard to make a 
road to the new purchase,—the use of a bicr having made o 
road of any sort unnecessary before. These stones were 
moved only a few feet, north or south, to make room for the 
rond between them, and this vote accounts for the apparent 
overlapping of some of the graves along this road. At this 
time tho soloctmon wero directed to fence all the burying lots 
in this town, and to rent thom for pasturing sheep and calves 
only. 

In 1807 the town sold sixteen rods of ground on the south 
side of the Contor Burying Ground, near Main street, in 
exchange for land at the rear on the same line. This prob- 
ably was for the convenience of a road to the new addition on 
the south of the original plot. The ground was enlarged 
from time to time, both on the cast and south sides, as was 
necessary, the land for the purpose being bought of the Good- 
wins. . 

The original south line of this burying ground ran alon 
near the front of the tomb of the Pitkin family. For the site 
of this tomb a triangular piece was sold to Elisha Pitkin, Beq., 
by Josoph Goodwin, who sot aside tho land west of it for a 
burial place for himself and his family, and which is still 
retained by his descendants for that purpose. 

The early burials in the Center yard were made without 
much attention to any orderly arrangement of families, and 
the seekers after a lost ancestry have sometimes a weary 
search before they get together those of their family name. 
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The slabe and tables and monuments in this yard bear 
hundreds of names, conspicuous in the history of our town, 
and to one at all familiar with our annals the study of them 
possesses a pleasant fascination. For him their quaint records 
raise pictures of times and customs and tastes serenely remote 
from the noisy commonplace of his own time, and as ho 
meots name after name with which he became familiar in the 
records, and gets fresh information of the talents and tho 
virtues of their possessors, he foels that he is indecd in 
goodly company, who yet speak to him in no uncertain tone. 
And not the least pleasant thing about these dear conscien- 
tious ancestors of ours is their fashion of mortuary inscription 
and device. Scrupulous in their tastes, their fancies flowered 
only heavenward, and then with a severe suppression which 
must have made the grave-stone cutter the most morbid man 
of his day. And we often wonder as we look at his flat-faced, 
bulbous-nosed cherubs, with their wings of oscallopod stone, 
whether his inability to soar above his fettered art did not 
make him morosoly skeptical of anything better in this life, 
or in that which is to come. 

The epitaphs are freighted, also, with the somewhat somber 
cast of religious thought of their time. They are full of 
admonition and of doleful warning: 


„Death is a debt to nature due, 
Which I have paid, and so must you,” 


is a very frequent one. And yet they express a wide range 
of feeling, and soar sometimes into the ompyrean, as in this 
couplet: 
The cloud 's dispel tho stormy danger ’a past, 
And I've attain“ the peaceful shores at Just.” 


The following is ono of the most curious in the yard: 


In memory of Mr. Phenehas son of Mr. Thomas and M. Mary Burn- 
uam, who died TRrUMPasiNeLy in hops of a goyful Resurrection in Deo. 
y N, A. D. 1776, in the 28rd year of his Ago.” 


Another on a young woman of thirty-three is peculiar: 


„Now ahe is dead and cannot atir, 
Her cheek is like the fading rose; 
Which of us noxt will follow her 
The Lord Almighty only knows.” 
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But we have not space for more. A long list of names and 
of epitaphs from this yard is in tlie possession of the writer, 
who compiled it, and it furnishes odd and edifying reading 
for a leisure hour. Better than this, however, is a study of 
the old lichon-patched monuinonts themselves in the opon air, 
beneath the same sky that was over the homely lieroes they 
celebrate, when they visibly walked our streets or labored in 
our fields. 

Buried in this yard, not far from the street, is the Hon. 
William Pitkin, for several years governor of the Colony, an 
office which ho held until his death. 

On the highest part of the hill is the soldiors’ monument, 
in memory of those who died in the late Civil War. 


8PENOER STREET YARD. 


This yard (now in Manchester) was the second one laid 
out on this side of the river. Its oldest stone bears date of 
1770. Here we find the names of Bidwell, Bunce, Cadwell, 
Eliner, Hills, Keeney, Kennedy, McKeo, Marsh, Olcott, Spen- 
cer, and Symonds—imost of thom of people who had to do 
with the welfare of the“ castermost parish” in its early days. 


SOUTH BURYING GROUND. 


Of the two yards in Hockanum, the one on the meadow 
lane shows the carliest dato—1776. The land for this yard 
is said to have been given for burial purposes by the Wads- 
worths, though no record of it has been found. The most 
prominent names found here are Arnold, Fox, Jones, Keeney, 
Porter, Wadsworth. 


SOUTH MIDDLE BURYING GROUND. 


On motion of Col. Jonathan Wells and others in 1777, the 
aclectinen of Hartford were instructed to purchase a conven- 
ient place south of the Hockanum River, for a “ decent bury- 
ing ground,” at the cost of the town. The earliest record of 
a burial here is in 1781. In this yard are buried many whose 
names fill important places in our records. Ool. Jonathan 
Wells was a colonel in the Revolutionary War. There are 
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also the names of Brewer, Ensign, Forbes, Hall, Hille, Kent- 
field, Lester, Little, Porter, Risley, Roberts, Smith, Treat, 
Warren, and Wells. 

A new hearse-house in this yard was built in 1852. In 
1875 the town appropriated $500 for the purchase of a new 
hearse. The old hearse was a low, mournful affair, with out- 
sido curtains and fringes of faded and woather-worn black, 
and ought to be preserved as a lugubrious relic of the past. 


An effort was made in 1838 to procure the lay-out of a 
burying ground in Scotland (now Burnside); but, although 
continued to the next town meeting, nothing appears to-have 
been done about it. 


OTHER OBAVES. 


In a few cases burials have been made in placcs outside 
the common burying grounds. This was oftencst done to 
prevent the spread of infectious discases. Thero were, not 
long ago, several gravos on the hillside cast of tho Ellington 
road, north of Gilman’s brook. They wore gravos of persons 
who died with the small-pox, and were buried near their 
homes. A shattered grave-stone lies here on the sod, bearing 
the name of Oapt. John Gilman, who dicd in 1761, aged 49. 
Of the burial of John Hurlburt noar the small-pox hospital, 
on “ Pock-House IIIll, wo havo already spoken. 

On the south bank, near Willow Brook, and inany rods 
east from Main streot, stands a loaning flag-stono with tho 
inscription: “In memory of Serg’t Heman Bakor, Ju’, of 
Tolland, he was captivated by ye British troope, Sopt. 15th, 
1776, son of Mr. Heman Baker & Lois his wife he died on 
his way home with ye small-pox Jant 2ist, 1777, in y* 29th 
year of his age.” He came up the river on a vessel, and was 
put ashore at Hockanum. He died shortly afterward, aud 
was buried here, 

FUNERAL OUSTOMS, ETO. 


One hundred years ago, our people had no wheeled vehicles, 
excepting stout and clumsy carta, and hearses were not 
known. The bodies of the dead were carried to the grave on 
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stout biers, borne upon men’s shoulders. When the burial 
was from a distance—and bodies were often brought several 
miles,—many relays of bearers wore needed, and the farmers 
assembled in such numbers as to far outnumber the mourners. 
And that none might faint by the way, there was usually 
provided a table of refreshmonts at the house of the dead. 
In the will of Ed: Vier of Wethersfield, brought into Court 
July 10, 1645, is this clause: “Item, my myndo is thore 
shalbe 20s. bestowed vppon pruissions of wyne, bear, caks, 
and such like of what may be had for my buriall.“ Other 
funcral customs are shown in the will of Dr. Kimball, who 
gives to niue of his near relatives and friends, each a beaver 
hat, a pair of gloves, aud a weed. To thoir wives, each a 
mourning hood and scarf, and to Mrs. Hannsh Pitkin a 
mourning ring, ete. 

The bier once in use in this town was a stout affair, mado 
of timber from four to five inches square, and was in itself 
almost a load for four men. On this the plain, or newly- 
painted, coffin, with its narrow onds, was placed; with the 
initials of the dead on its lid in round-headed brass tacks, 
or in metallic letters—once to be had at Mr. Henry Phelps’ 
atore. Over the coffin was placed a heavy pall; and then the 
men lifted the bicr to their shoulders, and the slow proces- 
sion moved on, the funeral bell somotimes*® tolling out the age 
of tho devenaod. The next Sabbath a funeral sermon was 
usually preached, the bereaved family occupying what was 
known ns the mourner’s pew. 

The following votes relate to the early equipments of this 
character. In 1728, Capt. Ozias Pitkin, by a vote of the 
Ecclesiastical Socicty, was chosen to pray the town of Hart- 
ford to procure a suitable black cloth for the solemnity of 
funcrals in this socioty. The town at once added a sufficient 
sum to its rate to procure the same for them. 

In 1756, seven shillings were voted to Jonathan Stanley for 
making a bier. This was the ono described above, and it was 
kept in a little hovel, like a sheep-cote, near the highway in 
front of the burying-ground. For some years after light- 
wheeled vehicles came into use, the hand-bier was used, it 


„ There was no church bell in town until after 1885. 
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being thought a disrespect to the dead to trust their bodies to 
the jolting of a wagon. But innovation crept in; and the 
first horge-vehicle used was a frame on wheels, with mortices 
to receive the legs of the bier. A lighter bier was made at 
this time; and this was always taken off and carried to the 
door of the house to recoive ita burden. Tho front whocls of 
the gearing were small, so that the horse could be turned 
aside at right angles to the vehicle, to facilitate putting the 
bier in place. Over all was placed the black cloth as in for- 
mer years. The driver sat on the slats of the bier, his feot 
resting on the whiffletree. The bier then in use, and the 
wheels of the carriage, which were used under tho first 
hearse, are still preserved by Mr. G. S. Phelps. 

Afterwards was purchased a hearse with a roof, and with 
heavily fringed black curtains on its sides. A house was 
built for it by Mr. Henry Phelps, in tho Conter Burying- 
ground, close by Main streot. It was aftorwards moved to ils 
present site. The new hearse, which occupies it, was bought 
by contributors, and cost the town nothing. 

The coffins in the early times were made to order, close at 
home, after the death of the person. In the will of Ed: 
Vier, mentioned above, is this “Item: My mynd is that John 
Carrington shall have 20s. for making my coffen.” Mr. 
George Burnham, who lived on what is now Burnside avenue 
in our town, made many in his day, of that peculiar nar- 
rowed down shapo to which the graves wore also dug, a fush- 
ion which has happily gone out of use. A dreadful smell of 
fresh paint and varnish usually arose from these hastily con- 
structed receptacles, a sinell which came to be always associ- 
ated with funerals. 

SEITONS, BTO. 


The first sextons of the Center Burying Ground, of whom 
we know anything, were the Goodwing—Joseph and Heze- 
kiah. Their familiar and helpful assistant was Uncle Hick 
Forbes, who slopt in the loft of the old Polly Kendall house— 
a low gambrel-roofed house, lialf hidden by lilac bushes, which 
stood just north of the site of the present residence of Mr. Al- 
bert C. Raymond, on the corner of Oentral avenue. ‘The 
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father of the writer used to say that, when a boy, he was often 
sent down for Uncle Hick when there was a grave to dig. He 
told the nature of his crrand to “ Aunt Polly,” and she shouted 
up the scuttle-hole—“ Uncle Hick! Uncle Hick! Mr. Good- 
win wants ye.” “ Ayo, aye!” he would respond, and slowly 
clamber down on the slats nailed to the studding. Uncle 
Hick dug graves until he was no longer able to get out of 
them when finished, without a ladder, which he always had 
at hand. It is a little curious that, while he was literally so 
near the grave for a long time, death should have exempted 
him so long; as if there had been a compact between the grim 
tyrant and the old fellow, which sparod him in his feebleness, 
because of his faithfulness in serving. 

After him “Old Ganzy” (Lewis Guernsey) dug graves. 
He was an intoresting character who lived hereabout; and 
he was over ninety when he died. He had been a sea-faring 
man when young. Later he took care of the desperate or 
pestilential sick, and seemed to have an immunity from con- 
tagion and decay for many years. His knowledge of old fash- 
ioned weeds and horbs and their properties was something 
wonderful. The writer has come upon him in “ the swamp,” 
gathering his simples, with as much mystery as Roger Chil- 
lingworth in Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter. The old man lived 
to be almost a hundred years old. 

Mr. Ienry Phelps, who camo here in 1821 to carry on the 
tavern which stood on the corner of Mill and Main streets, 
was chosen sexton of the Center yard in 1824. He was suc- 
ceeded by his sons, Edward Phelps and George S. Phelps. 
The former held the office for a year or two only; the latter 
is the present incumbent. During the time this family has 
held the office there have been buried about 2,000 persons,— 
a number equal to two-thirds of the present population of our 
town,—and this in the Center Burying Ground alone. They 
have had several assistants in their work. 

The present sexton of the Center Ground has had a varied 
experience. Ele began to drive to funerals when a boy, and 
when the wheeled-bier described above was in vogue. His 
first charge was of the body of Mr. Thomas Case, who had 

16 
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owned the Calvin Hale place,” on what is now Orchard 
street. The snow was deeply drifted, and the bearers who 
went beside the bier had great difficulty in keeping it from 
oversetting. Two of the bearers were Capt. John Pitkin, and 
Mr. George Reynolds,—the first a very short man, tho latter 
tall 


Mr. Phelps once rode on this odd vehicle over the Hock- 
anum Causeway when the water had already overflowed tho 
road, and was beginning to touch the flooring of the bridge. 
While waiting at the house of mourning he noticed a large 
white flag thrust out of the chamber-window of the neighbor- 
ing house ; and when the procession began to move, a gun was 
fired from the nearest cellar-window in that house, with a pro- 
digious bang! This gratuitous celebration of the departure 
of the dead had been gotten up by the dead man’s nephew, 
whom he had contemned in his will. Meantime the water 
had risen on the causeway, and the planks were nearly afloat 
in the bridge. The water was so doep that Mr. Phelps had to 
lift his feet from the whiflictree, and finally to climb upon the 
coffin to avoid a wetting. 


EOOLESIASTIOAL HISTORY. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Oon fathers came to this country in order to secure freedom 
to themselves in their religious beliefs and manner of worship. 
With them their religion was first and most important; based 
upon and secondary to it was the polity of the State. Much 
unjust contumoly has been uttered against them, because 
when lhey sadly chose to isolato thomsolves from all their for- 
mer comforts and life-long associations, simply that they might 
worship God in their own way, they aleo chose to purge out from 
among them many unruly spirits, vague and fanatical of be- 
lief and crazed with a eense of newly found freedom, whose 
practices wore alien to the Vuritan’s notions of decency and 
order. At great cost they had loft bitter intolerance and per- 
secution behind them ; their purpose was a single one,—above 
all essentially and rigidly exclusive in ite nature, as is that of 
many church organizations in our land to-day, so far as every 
other church organization is concorned. When the good cit- 
izen began to prove himself more useful than the sound church- 
man, then the exclusiveness withdrew within the church 
doors, and there was freedom outside. 

In the early confederation of the three towne of Hartford, 
Wethersfield, and Windsor, in 1688, tho religious idea of gov- 
ernment predominated. It was a “confederation .... to 
mayntayne and p'searue the liberty and purity of the gospell 
of our Lord Jesus, Weh we now p*feese, as also the disciplyne 
of the churches web according to the truth of the said gospell 
is now practised amongst vs; as also in our Ciuell Affaires to 
be guided“ —by such laws as shall be made. 

To some, of course, this exclusiveness was a genuine denial ;, 
but the colony was not inexorable. When, in 1664, William 
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Pitkin, one of our first settlers, joined with others in a prayer 
for some relief from the denial of their accustomed church 
[of England] privileges to themselves and their familios, the 
General Assembly did “commend it to the ministers and 
churches in this Colony to consider whether it be not their 
duty to enterteine all such persons who are of an honest and 
godly conversation,” and baptise their children, otc., and 
recommending their admission to half-covenant privilegos, as 
they were called, by which they were allowed to participate in 
all the ordinances excepting that of the Lord’s supper. 


THE THIRD EOOLESIASTICAL SOOIETY OF HART- 
FORD. 


To the history of the first ecclesiastical society forinod on 
this side the Great River in Hartford much space bélongs, 
because in its dual care of the spiritual and temporal well- 
being of its people it covers a wide period in our annals. 
Much of the material that has been found in its records has 
been used in othor chaptors of this volume, —in that on 
Schools, on Burying Grounds, on Roads and Bridges, otc. 
Ita functions so nearly covered many of the dotails of the 
town’s affairs, that for a time it seems to have been recog- 
nized in some matters as an equal power. Some of the 
business voted on at its meetings was also voted on in town 
meeting, and in 1798, after Kast IIartford becamo a town, 
the samo vote is entered in the rocords of both the socioty 
and the town. 

The inhabitants here first petitioned to have the “liberty 
of a minister” among thom in May, 1694. In doforenco to 
this petition the General Assembly rocommendod that the 
two societies in Hartford (now the Oenter Ohurch Socioty 
and the South Congregational Society), where our people 
attended, get together and consider the proposal. This was 
done, and in October of that year the socicties again acted on 
the matter, as follows : 

“Whereas ...... sundry of both Societies being met 
together and the rest warned to moet, we have considered 
the motion of of neighbors on the east side, and that in 
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refforence to their desire of setling a minister on the east 
sido of the rivor, we doe declare we prize their good Company 
and cannot without their help well and comfortably carry on 
or mayntaine the ministry in two societies here, yet upon the 
earnestness of ot neighbors to be distinct because of the 
trouble and danger they complayne thoy are exposed to by 
coming over to the pub: worship here, which difficulty they 
could not but foresee before they setled where they are and 
therefore is of less wayte to us, and upon these considerations 
we cannot ho free to parte with our good neighbours” ;—etill, 
if the Court saw cause they would submit; yet they wished 
that thoso good pouple of the cast side who desired might 
continue with thom; and that all land owned by west side 
people might pay its rate still to their ministry; and that all 
should continue to pay toward the support of the west side 
ministry until a minister was settled upon the east side. 

The General Assembly accepted these conditions and 
grauted liberty to procure and settle an orthodox minister 
on the east side of the Great River in Hartford. 

In 1702, for tho oncouragoment of the young socicty, all 
who lived on this side were ordcred to pay rates toward the 
maintenance of the ministry here. Rate-makers were ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of the society declared to include all 
of the town of Hartford upon this side of the Great River. 
Only the common lands were not to be taxed here, nor the 
lands belonging to residents of the west side. 

This order found some reluctant to leave their old societies. 
Solomon Andrews, William and Thomas Warren, and Mat- 
thias Treat, of Hockanum, prayed the Court to be allowed to 
pay to tho west sido ministry, but their petition was not 
granted. The first two afterwards refused to pay their 
church rato, and tho collectors levied on a brass kettlo which 
belonged to the first, and on a horse which belonged to 
Warren. These tho court (an “Inferior Court”) ordered 
the collectors to return to their owners. The case, however, 
was appealed, with what result does not appear. 

The first preserved record of a meeting of the society is of 
one held Dec. 29, 1699, when William Pitkin, Dea. Joseph 
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Olmated, and Lieutenant Hills were appointed a committee 
“to gee about the meeting house, and to do what they think 
needful in ordering the same, as they think best.” 

To meet the expenses which would arise, a rate of threo 
pence in the pound was laid on the property list of the 
society, one penny of it payable in corn, the rest in work, if 
any chose. A rate of three half-pennieg in the pound was 
also voted, to satisfy the Rev. John Heed for his pains in 
the ministry among us, and to defray charges about provid- 
ing for bim.“ 

The next year sixty pounds were voted Mr. Reed. for his 
salary ; and a call was given him to settlo here “in the work 
of the ministry.” Meantime a houso had been begun for 
him, and a rate of £200 laid to complete it. But ho did not 
accept the call, and Mr. Samuel Woodbridge came here to 
preach. His first year’s salary was £65, payable in wheat at 
58. a bushel, and in rye at 38. a bushel,—all good and mor- 
chantable ; afterward beef and pork were made acceptable as 
a part of tho rate, inonoy being scarce in those days. 


RBY. SAMUEL WOODBRIDGE. 


Mr. Woodbridge was called in 1704, and ordained March 80, 
1705, the society giving him £60 a ycar for his salary, and 
also promising him the minister's house, with two acres of 
land, and at least thirty or forty acres besides. Tho minis- 
tor’s house was still unfinished, and the next year £25 wero 
voted to Mr. Woodbridge if ho would complote it after the 
walls were filled up. Afterwards a deed of it was given him 
upon condition that he would stay here in the ministry during 
his life, or that it be not his fault if he removed sooner from 
the place. Its exact site we do not know. It stood on tho 
west side of Main street, somewhere between Benjamin’s 
Lane (Orchard strect), and the old meoting-houso. The dced 
was given by Daniel Bidwell, who owned the land, to Samuel 
Woodbridge, clerk ; and was bounded south and west by Bid- 
well's land, north by John Case, and east by the highway. 
Much was done for Mr. Woodbridge, who had a strong hold 
on the regard of the people. In 1707, £4 were granted to 
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such as had waited upon him, and Dea. Joseph Olmsted was 
given 50s. for the use of his son and horse to go to New York 
with him. In 1718, £9 in addition to his salary were voted 
him to procure firewood. Any person who chose could pay 
his proportion in wood delivered at the minister's door, at 88. 
a load, cach load to contain at least two-thirds of a cord. 
Hc was also given liberty to build a pew betwoen the women’s 
(widows’) pew and the pulpit. In 1784 he preached the 
clection scrmon before the assembled ministers, legislators, 
and officors of the State, at the opening of the General 
Assembly at Hartford. In 1780 he visited Newport, and 
£2, 8s. wore voted for a man to attend him on his way. 

Mr. Woodbridgo continued faithfully in sorvico for many 
years, when lio became sick and unable to work or to “ supply 
the pulpit.” The society obtained preachers,—Mr. Nathaniel 
Collins for the sunimor of 1786, and Rev. Mr. Samuel Newell 
afterwards. Mr. Newell’s board was paid at Joseph Pitkin’s 
until December, 1741.“ 

It was then proposed to procure a colleague for Mr. Wood- 
bridge, he being still unable to preach, and declining to sup- 
ply the pulpit. Calls were extended to several persons to 
“preach on probation,” but without success, probably owing 
to the reluctance of all to come between Mr. Woodbridge and 
his people. There was occasional preaching only,—Mr. 
Newell being here a part of the time. 

Finally the socicty declined to pay Mr. Woodbridge his 
salary,—he doing nothing about supplying the pulpit or pro- 
viding that the ordinances be administered. Mr. Woodbridge 
carried the matter to the General Assembly, and that body 
ordered the society to pay him £160, old tenor, for his salary 
in 1748. This the society paid, crisply instructing Mr. John 
Pitkin to take his receipt therefor. After this bie salary was 
paid him regularly, and he served the society as much as he 
was able. Probably no one regretted more than he that his 
necessities outlived his usefulness. 

In 1745 Mr. Stephen Williams was called to preach on pro- 


... ͤ ——. ——. — — 

„Mr. Newell wos afterwards setlled as the fret pastor of Bristol. He 
died thore In 1789, aged 75, in the 42d year of his ministry.—Barver, 
Hist Coll, 
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bation, and the following year he accepted, and steps were 
taken to settle him,—he being urged to take charge with all 
convenient speed,—when he drops from the record without a 
further word of mention. Probably he was the same Stephon 
Williams (son of Rev. Dr. Stephen Williams of Long Meadow) 
- who was ordained at Woodstock, (Second Socicty,) Ot., in 
November, 1747. 

Mr. Woodbridge “ fell asleep” Juno 9, 1746, having, as his 
elaborately carved grave-stone says, been for forty years a 
minister of the Third Church of Christ in Hartford. His 
heirs wore paid his salary for the last quarter year—£650 in 
old tenor bills. Little else than what these dry records show 
is now known concerning Mr. Woodbridge. He was a grad- 
uate of Harvard Oollege, and without doubt fully qualified 
both by nature and education for his work here. And we 
have evidence that he was loved and respected by his people.“ 


— —— 


Mr. Woodbridge came of a long line of ministers. TO following 
facts have been kindly furnished by Miss Mary K. Talcott, of Hartford. 

Nov. Samuel Woodbridge was youngest son of Rov. Benjamla Wood- 
bridge, and Mary, daughior of Rev. John Wurd of Haverbill, IIis father 
probably recoived his education in England; he proached ut Windsor, Ct., 
at Bristol, N. I., and ni Medford, Mass, Rev. Benj Woodbridge wns 
second son of Rev. John Woodbridge, who was born at Stanton, Eug., 
jn 1618, and came to Now Eugland with his uncle Rey. Thomas Parker, 
in 1084; marricd Mercy, daughter of Gov. Thos. Dudley, in 1080; was 
ordained minister at Andover, Masa, in 1645; and afterwards returnod to 
Englaud, whero he was chapluln of tho Puillamentary comuissionurs 
treating with King Charles at the Isleof Wight. Returning to Now Eng- 
land in 1008, ho became minister at Nowburg, Mass, and died there in 
1695. Rov, John Woodbridge was cldest son of Rov. John Woodbridge, 
Rector of Bianton, Wiltshire, Eug., who died lu 1087, aud whows wif wus 
Sarah, daughtor of Rov, Robert Purker, of Exeter, an eminent non-con- 
formist author and divine, 

Rey. Samuel Woodbridge was graduated at Harvard in 1701, and 
ordained in East Hartford, March 80, 1705. His firet wife was Mabel, 
widow of Rov. John Hubbard of Jamaica, L. I., and daughter of Dunicl 
Russell of Charicstown, Muss. Tor mother was Mabel, (daughior of 
Samuel Wyllys, of Hartford,) who married for her third husband the 
Rev'd Timothy Woodbridge of Hartford, uncle of Rev. Samus) Wood- 
bridgo. lov. Samuel Woodbridge’s first wife died iu New IIa ven, May 
10, 1780, while ou a visit to ber son, Col. John IIubbard. His second 
wife was Mra, Content, widow of Benj. Bull, Esq., of Newport, Iv. I. 

Mr. Woodbridge was a Fellow of Valo College from 1783 to 1748. 
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THE FIRST MEETING HOUSE. 


The meeting house in which Mr. Woodbridge preached 
was begun in 1699, on n small hill which once rose above the 
opon gronnd near the junction of Main street and the South 
Mcadow Road. It was not completed for several years. In 
1707 arate of £45 was voted for “seating and sealing the 
meoting house.” Two-thirds of this rate might be paid in 
timber delivered at the walor sido of tho mecting house. In 
1718, the standing committee was instructed to seat the 
mecting house from time to time. This custom of assigning 
to the people scats that would accord with their social posi- 
tion, or the amount of tax they paid, was one which prevailed 
for many yoars. Galleries were built this year, and four 
green caseinents ordered for the south gallery windows. 

This meeting house stood until 1785. We have no descrip- 
tion of it, and only know it, to have been a plain, barn-like 
building, without chimnoy or steeple, and probably innocent 
of paint, outside or in. Its frame was afterwards made into 
n corn-house on the promiscs on the corner of Main and Pros- 
pect strects, aud some of its rough-hewn timbers are still 
preserved in the cellar of Mr. Arthur P. Moore. 


THE SECOND MEETING HOUBB. 


This was sixty-six by forty-six feet, and twenty-seven feet 
high “between joints; and was built “on the same green” 
on which the first meeting house had stood. It was at first 
voted to build it of brick; this, however, was not done. A 
deed of the land was to be got of Danicl Dickerson, this 
matter having been long neglected; but we have been able to 
find no deed upon record. There were horse-sheds about the 
meeting house on the north, and on the east and southwest 
sides, and horse-blocks, upon which the ladies could alight 
from their pillions. 

A committee was appointed to seat or “dignify the new 
meeting house,” in 1742. „As a rule for direction in eont- 


pa ee a a 
lle died June 9, 1746; his widow died July 28, 1768. Their children 
were: Ward, Samuel, Elizabeth, Deodatus, Mabel, Capt. Russell, who 
was a prominent man in East Hartford, and Samucl. 
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ing the meeting house, it was voted, that to and in addition 
to each man's rate there be allowed at the rate of 20s. a 
year for their ages, as ratable estate, for each year from 
twenty-one to sixty years of age, and from sixty years up 
ward there shall be allowed at the rate of four pounds for 
each year.” Widows wore to be seated at the disorotion of 
the seaters. The deacons had seats directly in front of tho 
pulpit, 

Joseph Spencer was allowed to pay £12 toward tho edifice 
and have equal privileges with the other inhabitants. 

The meeting house was colored in 1754, and small seats 
were built about the walls and along the sides of the aisles 
for the children to siton. This year four pews were built 
over the gallery stairs, conspicuously high,—two in cach of 
the east corners of the meeting house (the pulpit was at the 
west end). These seats were for the colored people, slaves 
and servants of our good ancestors, A new pew at tho right 
of the “broad alley” was set apart for the minister and his 
family. ‘The front gallory, opposite the pulpit, and tho lowor 
half of the seats in the side gallery were for the singers to 
sit in. 

Permission to subscribers to erect a steeple on the meeting 
house, at their own expense, was given in 1798; but it was 
never built. Tho structure did not possess even a chimney. 
A stove was not introduced until 1817; and then the pipe 
was thrust out of tho window. The first Sunday after this 
stove was set up arose many complaints of headaches and 
warped back-combs, etc., when in truth there was no fire in it 
at all. 

The following description of the old meeting house, written 
by Mr. Edward S. Goodwin, appeared in the Kim Leaf, in 
1868: 

“The old church was an unpretending edifice, two stories 
high, without steeple, cupola, or chimney. The pulpit wos in 
the center of the west side—a high, antiquated concern, hut 
the most remarkable thing about it was the sounding board, 
a large sort of steeple over, and as large as the pulpit. This 
always excited the wonder of the young when they first went 
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to church, for the good people of old used to take their child - 
ren to meeting very young, and they were tauglit to venerate 
thoir Maker. They used to think that God was up in the 
sounding- board, for the minister, when ho prayed, looked up 
there, and stretched up his hands toward it, as if waiting for 
the Lord to answer bim. 

“There were galleries on the north, east, and south sides, 
with two large pews on the southeast cornor, and two on the 
northeast corner, with separate stairs loading to them. 
Those in the south corner were for males, and tho others for 
females of a sable complexion. 

“ Bolow, the floor was divided into pews, or ‘sheep-pens,’ as 
some called thom; they were about five or six feet square, 
with very high partitions between them, and a banister around 
the top. They were capable of holding six or eight persons. 

* Directly in front, under the pulpit, was the deacons’ seat. 

The people occupied the other pews according to 
Ket eie or rather tho amount of taxes they paid to the 
society. There was annually a committee appointed to give 
the best scata to those who paid the! most money.” Tho ago 
of the inhabitant was also an honorable factor in the position 
he obtained in the sanctuary, as has been shown. 

A later writer (Rev. Theodore J. Holmes) says: “The gal- 
lerics [oxcepting the singors seats’) were occupied by adults 
who had no place below, and by children. . . under 
the vigilant eye of the tythingman,.... and many a boy 

. used to kecp very still from a wholesome fear of the 
scuttle overhead among tho bats, and the dark opening under 
the pulpit, where thore might be imprisonmont for misde- 
meanor. 

“Tho singers, too, were, as now, in the gallery, . . . 
There was a single row of them in the front seats all around, 
the tenor and counter or alto opposite the pulpit, the bass 
and treble on the north and south sides.” Before the intro- 
duction of the viol and the flute and the worldly fiddle, “ the 
only instrumental music,” says the same writer, “came from 
the pitch-pipe in the hands of the leader, who [first pitched 
the key and then] marshaled his choir of seventy or eighty 
through all the old fugue moanderings of anciont harmony.” 
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The early practice was for the leader to read a line of the 
psalm, which was taken up by the choir and sung. This fin- 
ished, he read another line, and again the aucred tune took up 
ita sonorous burden, and so on through the composition. It 
was not until the year 1772 that the society voted “that tho 
singing in public on the Sabbath in tho afternoon bo without 
reading line by line.” Several other votes about this timo 
were for the purpose of “encouraging pealmody among us.” 

Jah Norton, James Olmsted, and Jonathan Roberts, all 
Ptaunch and prominent citizens, were appointed to be choris- 
tors to assist Captain Pitkin in setting the pealms. And 
there were later grants of money to procure some person 
‘‘ skilled in harmony,” to teach the inhabitants. In 1795 Mr. 
Jonathan Benjamin suod the society for services in this line, 
a rather unharmonious proceeding. 

The practice of “dignifying” the mecting-house prevailed 
until the year 1824, when the society had no longer a legal 
right to tax its inhabitants. The pews were then annually 
sold to pay the current expenses. Somo quaintly humorons 
lines, written about a hundred years ago by Mr. Elisha Bon- 
ton in regard to this now obsolete practice, may be fitly 
introduced hero. They are from a copy found among Major 
Samuel Pitkin’s papers, in the handwriting of Mr. Benton 
himself. 

“ADVIOB TO THB NEXT SEATERS. 

That each worthy membor may rightly be placed, 

Tho Seaters should have a fine faucy and taste, 

Your fond proposition should also bo strong, 

Or olso you’! be sub joct to act very wrong, 

You ought to be furnished with very great knowledgo, 

And if you have not taken degrees at the College 

You ought to be all of you masters of arta, 

For you'l find work enough to employ all your parts, 

The great art of pleasing you ought well to study, 

But I don’t mean by this you should please everybody; 

If you can please yourselves and your favorite relations 

Till answer oxactly to our expectations. 

As seaters tis certain you ought to bo trimmers, 

Even such as have made some advance in your primers,— 

As mean folks should never be mixed with thoir betters, 

You ought to distinguish and know the groat lottore, 
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Especially all the great copital P's, 
And all the great round O's, and all the great G's, 
The great H's also, and great W's, 
Are all well ontitled to elegant pews; 
And the great crooked 8's must be respected, 
And the F's wilt fight you if they are noglectod; 
And the broad R’s will rave and like Bedlam will roar, 
If you leave them behind and not keep them before; 
Your full blooded Herocs with Marshal Commission 
Expect mighty reverence in every condition, — 
They have keen acnes of Honor, extremely high mettled, 
If they think they are sliglited you'l eo how they 'ro nettled, 
They must be promoted at every new Bcating 
Though seldom you see them on Sunday at Mecting. 
A person well dressed must attract your regard, 
For them you may study no mattor how bard, 
Ifowever immoral], profane, or Ill maner'd 
There can be no doubt but they ought to be honor'd.— 
Flne dress and rich Cloathing and fine handsome faces 
Should always bo sctt in conspicuous places, 
And men of fino learning whose Wives wear Silk Gowns 
Should never be placed with Blockheads and Clowns. 
Wust a fine show they mako when these troops all appear 
In the house when they're placed in the front of the rear, 
While some in the center are ordercd to rally 
And form two Grand Colums to Ilne tho broad ally; 
Those worthica first in such eminent station 
Would beautify greatly our great Congregation, 
But as for the reat, all the Vulgar, Oh, fy! 
To pleuse t will nevor bo worth while to try, 
There's no place of honor to which you can fotch them 
You may thrust them In any where just whore you catch em. 
But if you are bewildercd in all your endcavors, 
Dissolvo and go home and plow with your heifers, 
Those heifers which carry ono end of the yoke 
Wil) eoon help get the pig out of the poke; 
And as they're willing and apt to assist, 
Tuoy I scatter the fog and dispell all the mist; 
By hearing their counsel no doubt they’! work wonders, 
They 'I rectify all your mistakes and your blunders, 

For be your embarrnasments ever eo great, 
They make all light, and crooked things straight; 
They'l Introduce order where you make confusion, 
And bring things to a speedy and happy conclusion: 
Consult all the ladies you wish for to please 
And the business may then be accomplished with ease.” 
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The ‘author of the above annexed the following to his list 
on seating: 

“Five pounds and ten shillings my list is increased 
To what it was the last year, 
And weulth brings us credit, and crodit preferincat, 
80 is u truth, evidently clear ; 
Should my riches uugment to sufficient extout 
To suswer my craving desire, 
Thon how noble thoy’l treat me, aud next time thoy sont me 
They'l put mo full half u peg bigher : 
Then I'll be so grand a pew I'll demand, 
Aud then I’)] be known in my place,— 
One more precious tack—haw, gee, forth and buck— 
Will fetch me up soug to Tom Case.” 

To any one familiar with the names of our older familics 
the initials in the foregoing will need no explanation. Others 
may refer to the list of names already given in the chapter on 
Settlers and Inhabitants. 


REV. DR. ELIPHALET WILIJAMB, 


After the death of Mr. Woodbridge, tho question cane up in 
a meeting of tho society whether Mr. Samuel Newell, who had 
for soveral years proached hero, should be called to settle per- 
manontly. But the rosult provod that it was not the unan- 
imous wish of the people that he should become tlioir pastor. 
The next year (1748) Mr. Eliphalet Williams accepted a call 
to settle hore. His salary was to be £65 a year and four con- 
tributions which wero to be taken. Six years later the cur- 
rency had reached so low a state of depreciation that the 
committee decided that it would require £867 in bills of tho 
old tenor to pay his salary of £80. In 1755 a price for grain 
was agreed upon with him, that he might be paid in that com- 
modity. His wood was at all times a part of his salary, and 
various porsons were paid for cording it for him, that he might 
get good measure. At one time Mr. Benoni Hale and at au- 
other Mr. Jonathan Stanley performed this service for him, 
receiving 6d. per cord from the society. 

In 1778 Mr. Williams was voted £90 salary, and £450 (old 
tenor) in consideration of the extraordinary price of provisions 
and the necessaries of life. 
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About the year 1799 Mr. Williams, having served his peo- 
ple long beyond the time usually allotted to such constant ser- 
vice as his, began to feel the weaknesses of old age. It became 
necessary to support another minister, and the society asked 
him to relinquish his claims upon them. He replied that this 
he could not do. He finally consented to retire on an annual 
salary of £110. This was in 1801. He died June 29, 1808, 
aged 77 years, and in the 56th year of his ministry. He was 
settled hore about fifty-three years. 

Many stories remain of Dr. Williams,—Parson Williams, or 
Priest Williams, as he was often called, —and there are still a 
few who remember him. He wore the old-time minister's 
dress, with black stockings and knee-breeches, a straight-but- 
toned waist coat, with the ends of his broad white band show- 
ing on his chest. A big white wig, so large that a child once 
called it a lamb, covered his head; on top of this he wore a 
large, stiff, broad-brimmed hat. He had a high sense of the 
dignity and sanctity of his office. Some thought him dom- 
ineering, and David Crosby, in 1766, wrote him a long letter 
in which he stoully arraigns the clorgy in general, and Mr. 
Williams in particular, for trying to make themselves “ lords 
over the heritage of God, and to make morchandize of tho 
souls of men.” Mr. Williams was certainly a sturdy theolo- 
gian of the old school, who would not be likely to make con- 
ccrsions to any onc. IIis was not a nature to be tolerant, and 
one of the phrases which he put into Governor Pitkin’s epitaph 
pictures him most palpably to our conceptions as Scattering 
away evil with his eye —especially since we have been told 
that the children would crawl under the fences and hide when 
thoy saw him coming along the etrect. A man of that sort is 
never cordially loved, and no doubt ho did call some of the 
wood which his parishionors were obliged to bring him, 
* crooked stuff,” and, perhaps, with cause. It is said he told 
Benjamin Roberts that his lead had in it the making of all 
the letters in the alphabet. Roberts promptly drove home 
and left none of his wood. A Mr. Warren came and began 
to unload. “1 cannot havo it put down there,” said Dr. Wil- 
liams. “J am going to leave some of it there, said Warren, 
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and hurled it about s0 promiscuoualy that the good Doctor 
was fain to retreat into the house. 

A man once mowing for Dr. Williams did not bend very 
low to his work. My cow,” said the Doctor, mildly, “loves 
the roots of the grass.” “Just so,” said the man, keeping 
right on with his mowing; “you see I am leaving them for 
her.” 

These trivial anecdotes, however, show only the surface 
humor of the man. His work here, the many honorable titles 
he bore, and his literary remains, show him to have becn u 
man of large attainments for his day, and one of profound 
convictions, and a champion of them who hesitated at no in- 
convenience to himsclf to assert and maintain them. He 
clung to hie dark views of what in the unlovely phraseology 
of that day was known as “ infant damnation,” until many of 
the mothers in Israel withdrew from his preaching and went 
to the Baptist meetings, which wore then first held, and drew 
their husbands with thom. Then he launched a dialoguo 
pamphlet after them, entitled “Sophronistes: Persuading poo- 
ple to reverence the ordinances of God in the teachings of 
their own Pastors. Hartford: 1795.” He did not remit his 
labors against the new secis even when his own son joined 
them, although he is said to have been less bitter against them 
from that time. 

Of his home life we also know something. He had his 
favorite arm-chair by tho fire-sido, and after supper he would 
sit, while his daughter dutifully filled his long pipe for him 
from his smoking-box, which hung hard by the fire-place, and 
brought it to him with a coal in the littlo tongs. In his last 
days he amoked a good deal; but one day ho put his pipe 
away, saying, What right has a dying man to smoke?” and 
never took it again. His smoking kit, and pipes, and tongs 
are still preserved by the writer, who has many curious things 
from his houschold. Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker, of IIartford, has 
his old arm chair. 

Like most ministers of his time, Dr. Williams thought he 
needed something warm to drink after his Sunday sermons, 
and one of his black women used to remain at home to have 
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his flip iron hot when he arrived. Among his papers was 
found a recipe for making “ shrub,” a liquor composed of three 
quarts of grape juice and two-thirds as much “ rumm.,” kindly 
eopicd for him by some friend, who pronounced it, when sweet- 
ened and diluted with about twelve quarts of water, an “ agreo- 
able liquor.“ Such were the customs and courtesies of this 
time. 

Dr. Williams' study was a mere closet, not over five feet 
square, with a north window. It contained his chair and a 
small table, over which were’ shelves with his few books, all 
Within reach. This was his sanctum, and his children, want- 
ing him, came and rapped—once. If he did not answer, they 
went softly away. Sometimes he would open the door, with- 
out getting up, and pass out to them an apple, or a pear, or a 
pioce of melon, and they would thank him reverently and go 
away. 

His house, on the east side of Main street, near the site of 
the old meeting-house, and late the home of Mr. Edward W. 
Iaydon, is a study in old-time architecture. It was built for 
him by Benjamin Roberts, and has a spacious hall, and 
low, casy stairway, with unpainted, hand-wrought banisters. 
There is much wainscoting and elaborate molding, even the 
“scallop shell” closets in the parlor being minutely molded 
and trimmed. The ceilings are low, and traversed by large 
beams; and there are endless cupboards and closets. The 
back rooms are finished in yellow pine and are unpainted. 
The house is gambrel-roofed, and over the chambers is an 
immense attic, until within a short time a perfect curiosity 
shop in old-time trumpery. A low, unceiled chamber, under 
the rafters, called the meal room, is the “black hole where 
the nogresses used to sleep,—a complete sweat-box in sum- 
mer. The first paper hangings that were used in this town 
were really hung in the parlors of this house, having been 
tacked loosely to the walls. They are of a large brown 
velvet figure upon a green ground. This paper was sont from 
England expressly for Dr. Williams. Afterwards paper was 
pasted on the walls here, and tho border, uncut, was put 

18 
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around under the windows in a broad strip, the use of it not 
being understood. 

Dr. Williams’ sermons cover a richly interesting period of 
our history, from 1748 to 1801. But they are 80 finely 
written, on such scanty sheets of paper, that most, beyond 
the scripture text, are utterly undecipherable, showing mero 
crooked pen-strokes across the page. He wrote in a timo 
when paper was acarce and high in price. 

Some of his printed sermons remain. One delivorod on 
the Sabbath after “the late terrible earthquake,” Nov. 23, 
1765, by Hiphalet Williams, A. M., shows “The Duty of 
People under dark Providences or symptoms of approaching 
evils to prepare to meet their God.” To which is appondod 
an account of previous earthquakes in New England,—cloven 
in all, —of which this was the “fifth that has been general 
and very awakening,”—to wit: one in 1638, one in 1658, 
one January 26th and 28th, 1662-68, and one in 1727, and 
one in 1766. This sermon was printed by Timothy Groen, 
New London, 1766. Wo have also a sermon (unprinted) of 
August, 1757, on the occasion of a public fast on the taking 
of Fort Henry. This was used again on some similar occa- 
sion in 1776. The text is, “ Humble yourselves therefore,“ 
etc. 
A thanksgiving sermon of March 6, 1760, on the taking of 
Quebec, was printed by Green of New London. Its theme is, 
„God's wonderful goodness in succeeding the arms of his 
people to be acknowledged and celebrated with rejoicing and 
praise.” 

Dr. Williams preached the election sermon before the 
General Assembly in May, 1769. His sermon on the death 
of Gov. William Pitkin, in October, 1769, delivered in our 
old meeting-house at the funoral, before many of the digni- 
taries of the State, was prepared in a marvelously short tine, 
and indicates a capacity for work which few men have. It 
was on „The Ruler’s duty and honor in serving his genera- 
tion, and his dismission by death, and entering into peace. 
.. . . Acts, xiii, 86, .... by Eliphalet Williams, V. D. M. 
Hartford, Green & Watson, 1770.“ Dr. Williams also wrote 
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Governor Pitkin’s epitaph, as he did many another notable 
one in our burying grounds. At the induction of Dr. Stiles 
to the presidency of Yale College, July 15, 1778, Dr. Wil- 
liains, Senior and Presiding Follow, made the opening prayer 
and delivered an oration in Latin. His Sophronistes pam- 
plilet was published in 1795. Rov. David McClure of East 
(now South) Windsor, said of him in his funeral sermon: 
He possessed quickness of apprehension, imagination, great 
sensibility, and zeal. He imbibed the principles of the Puri- 
tan fathers, and his diction was flowing, pathetic, impressive. 
Ile supported an unblemished reputation, and magnified his 
office.” Niles & Pease’s Gazetteer says of him that “he was 
distinguishod as a man of science, a preacher, and divine.“ 

Dr. Williams was a man of almost tireless industry, who 
let go no opportunity to impress the great concerns of life 
and of death upon his people. His talents, which belonged 
to another age than ours, we caunot rightly estimate. To his 
own generation “ he was an able, orthodox, faithful, laborious, 
excmplary, and successful minister of Jesus Christ, patient 
under sharp bodily distress, resigned to tho will of his Master, 
he committed himself to Him who judgeth righteously.” (His 
tombstone.) 

Dr. Williams came of a family famous for its ministers. 
He was born at Lebanon Feb. 21, 1727; graduated at Yale, 
1748, and ordaincd, 1748. He was eon of Rev. Solomon 
Williams, I). D., of Lebanon, and grandson of Rev. William 
Williams of Hatfield, whose ancestors came from England to 
Roxbury, Mass. He was a brother of William Williams, who 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 


REV. ANDREW YATES. 


Dr. Yates was a professor of Union College, Schenectady, 
and was ordained as collenguo of tho Rev. Dr. Williams in the 
ministry to the First Society in 1801, eighteen months before 
the death of Dr. Williams. A writer has said of him: “He | 
was a man of wide learning, of strong sense, of simple, loving 
heart.” He felt greatly interested in the children. In his 
day the catechism was taught in the common schoole as well as 
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arithmetic and geography; “and every year, in May, he gath- 
ered all the children of the different districts in the church, 
where, after hearing a review of the lossons for the year, he 
gave them each little tracts or books, some of which are 
proserved to this day.” He was a friend and advocate of 
total abstinence in a time when it was the fashion among 
ministers to have liquors set out at their conferences. When 
the council met which was to dismiss him from his charge 
here that he might accept a professorship in Union College, 
he complied with this custom, and set out four bottles, saying, 
“ Brethren, here is rum, gin, brandy, laudanum,—all poison, 
—help yourselves!” One veteran doctor, it is said, at once 
complied, saying,“ Yes, yes. But I believe I will risk a little 
brandy.” 

Mr. Yates’ wifo died in 1806, and is buried here. He was 
dismissed from his charge in 1814, and went back to his post 
in Union College, followed by the affectionate regard of all 
his former people. 

REY. JOY li. PAIRCHILD. 

The pulpit was supplied by various persons until 1816, 
when Mr. Joy H. Fairchild was settled. His wife died in 
1824, and is buried here. Mr. Fairchild was dismissod in 
1827. 

BEV. 484 MBAD. 

Mr. Mead was acttled here in August, 1880. IIe died in 
Octobor, 1881, whilo a memoir he had written on his little 
son was in press. From this we learn that “ Mr. Mead was a 
nervous writer, an animating preacher, an activo friend of 
every benevolent enterprise.” Ho was graduated at Dart- 
month College, and was also a student at Andover. Before 
settling in the ministry he was active in the temperance 
cause. 

REV. DR. SAMUEL SPRING. 


Dr. Spring was settled here in January, 1888, and was 
pastor of the First Society until December, 1860, when he 
resigned his charge on account of ill-health. His was a 
pleasant and faithful service of twenty-nine years. The sum 
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of $400 was voted to him annually, in spite of his many 
protests, for many years after the closo of his pastorate, and 
he remained among his peoplo to the end of his days, honored 
and useful in spite of bodily inſirmities. 

Dr. Spring was sixth child of Rev. Samuel Spring, D.D., 
and Hanna Hopkins, daughtor of Rov. Samuel Hopkins, D.D., 
of South Hadley. He was brother of Gardiner Spring, D.D., 
of Now York. Ho was born at Newburyport, Mass., March 9, 
1792. At seven he began the study of Latin; entered Exetor 
Academy at twelve, whore ho remained two years; thon ho 
went to Atkinson Academy, where for a year ho had charge 
of the Academy in the absence of the principal. He was grad- 
uated from Tale in 1811. For a short time ho took up the 
study of law, but soon went into mercantile life as clerk for a 
Mr. Tappan in his native place. In 1811 Mr. Tappan was 
burned out, and Mr. Spring assisted in saving many of his 
goods by plunging into the river and guiding them to a place 
of safety. In 1812 he ventured into the coasting trade with 
his brother Lewis, and became part ownor of several vessels. 
OF one of these he was himseclf master, and was captured with 
his crew off Chesapeake Bay by Admiral Cockburn’s squad- 
ron. After the war he went into trade in Boston in partner- 
ship with David Hale, who afterwards was editor of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

Mr. Spring in 1816 married Lydia Maria Norton of Berwick, 
Maine. Ho entered the theological seminary at Andover to 
study for the ministry in 1819; and was graduated in 1821. 
Ho was settled in Abington, Mass., January 2, 1822, and con- 
tinued there five years, greatly . by his people. Alter- 
wards he was pastor of tlie North Church in Hartford for six 
years, until 1888, when ho came to East Hartford. After giv- 
ing up his charge hore he acted as chaplain of the Asylum for 
tho Insane, in Hartford, six years. Ho had nine children, 
and died December 18, 1877, aged 85 years and 9 months. 
His funeral services were held in the meeting-house, Rev. Dr. 
Burton of Hartford delivering the principal address. 

Dr. Spring was a person of high culture, and of fine tonder- 
noss of feeling; he had a literary as well as a moral conscience, 
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and his serinons are models of perspicuity and orderly arrange- 
ment, and of faultless phragcology. He was univorsally loved 
and respected, not only at home, but among his brother cler- 
gymen, in all the wide circle in which he was known. Dr. 
Burton said of him: “In all matters of doctrine ho was con- 
sorvative and quiet—a gentleman of the old school in two 
senses of that expression; for while he held on by the old and 
safe ways, he did it with a geniality and suavity reminding 
ono of tho caroful and gracions manners of long ago. 
As a preacher [hie] was calm - minded, instructive, Scriptural, 
putting his thoughts forth in the clearness of Addisonian dic- 
tion, never rising to thunders of eloquence, and never sinking 
to thinness, . . . s model preacher whom to havo licard is 
a ploasant and abiding remembrance... . . If all clorgy- 
men could lead the worship of a congregation like him, some 
of the strong arguments for the use of a liturgy in the com- 
mon worship of God would be brought to naught.” ) 
“ Around such a man all sorta of confidence slowly gathers. 
Ou his truo and tried character all men gradually rost. 
The lines of his influence stretch off into the unfathomable 
dimness of the everlasting.” 
Dr. Spring preached for three years in the old mecting- 
house, and during the rost of his pastorate in tho one at pros 
ent occupied by the society. 


Rey. THeopors J. HoLwes was settlod here in 1861. In 
1868 he received leave of absence, and enlisted in the army 
as chaplain of the First Regiment Connecticut Cavalry. Dur- 
ing his absence Rev. Mr. Walker preached. Mr. Holmes re- 
turned from his regiment in 1865. He resigned his charge 
in 1872, and accepted a call from a society in Brooklyn, N. V. 
Mr. Holmes was very much liked by his people, and the re- 
sults of his labors in Sunday-school matters and among the 
young people were marked and abiding. 


Ma. Frank H. Burrum was settled in 1878. He was dis- 
missed in 1876. 


Rev. Richard MEREDITH, the present pastor, was installed 
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in April, 1878. Prior to his installation the pulpit was mainly 
occupied by Rev. T. T. Munger. 


The salaries paid by this socioty to its ministers have grad- 
ually rison from the £60 paid to the Rev. John Reed in 1700, 
to 52,000 paid to Rev. Mr. Holmes in 1871, in addition to the 
#400 voted to Rev. Dr. Spring the same year. 


To several matters relating to this society which have beon 
passed by in our skotch of its ministers, we will now recur. 

As has been said, the society included in its limits all the 
present towns of East Hartford and Manchester until Novem- 
her, 1748. Thon the society voted to release tho inhabitants 
of the Five Miles (now Manchester) from such proportion of 
their minister’s rate as wonld procure preaching for them three 
months in the year. This probably referred to the winter 
season. The people thore were sot off as tho Parish of Orford 
in 1773. 

The name of the old society was changed to the First Society 
after 1784, when East Hartford was made a town. 

An institution of the by-gone times was a Sunday ferry over 
the Hockanum River and swamp, near the meeting-house. 
Bonis were run on lecture days and on Sundays, whon needed. 
The first appropriation for it vas made in 1781, when £8 a 
year was voted for five years, and Joseph Dickerson, Joseph 
Pitkin, and Jonathan Hills were appointed to manage the 
affair. This ferry was kept up many years, and the up-town 
people were wont to say, when the water was high, “ Well, 
Hocknnum will turn out to-day so as to get a sail.” 

The old society has occupied three meeting-houses since its 
formation. Tho ſirst and second stood near the junction of 
Main streot and the South Meadow Road, and have been 
described. The third (dedicated in 1836) is still standing, 
although it barely oscaped destruction by fire in 1876. Since 
then its interior has been altered, ropainted, and re-seated. 
Its conforence room was built and its organ purchased (partly 
by contributions) in 1866. The tower-clock and a new bell 
costing #1,200 were given to the Society by Mr. Albert C. Ray- 
mond, in 1878. Suitable dedicatory services were held in the 
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church November 8, and the poem and addresses published in 
pamphlet form. 

When the second meeting-house, which so long stood con- 
spicuously on its hill near the river swamp, was broken up, its 
material was scattered about town, and still exists in various 
shapes. The house owned and occupied by Mr. Goorgo 8. 
Phelps is made almost wholly from it; and has one of the 
large semi-circular door stones at its side door. Tho little 
balusters from the pew doors made convenient toddy-sticks, 
and have been kept as relics by some of our people. 

About tho old meeting-house was formerly a sort of town 
center. In it were held the meetings of the town, and of tho 
society,—the latter sometimes obliged to adjourn, on account 
of the cold, to the house of Mr. Jonathan Pratt, who lived on 
the west side of Main street, just north of the little brook or 
hollow. Noar here was the minister's house,—the General 
Pitkin house, across the street from Mr. E. W. Hayden’s late 
residence, being used for that purpose after Dr. Williams died. 
A school-house stood near the meoting-house in 1748. Elisha 
Pitkin, a great trader, had a store (still standing) near his 
house, supplying a good part of the town with stores and no- 
tions, about tho time of the Revolution. A mill was in opor- 
ation under the hill upon which the hatters’ shop lately stood, 
in which grain and plaster were ground, and carding was 
done. Besides all this the locality was very nearly the goo- 
graphical center of tho socioty, and people naturally resorted 
hither upon their many occasions. 

Tho first attempt to warm the meoting-honse was mado 
in 1817 or 1818, when a single box stove was put in on tho 
north side of the meeting-honse. The pipe was run ont of 
the window. Prior to this time the ladies used. to carry little 
square foot-stoves to mecting with thom, in which a pan of 
coals furnished the heating powor. The effect of a hundred 
or more of these contrivances in one room was to make thie 
air smoky and blue to a choking degree. After the moruing 
sermon, the people flocked to Squire Pitkin's kitchen, with 
its huge fire-place, and to Mr. George Roberta’ house (late 
Ozias Roberts’ house), and elsewhere in the neighborhood, to 
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thaw out and gossip until time for the afternoon service. 
Then they filled their little stoves from the hearth, and went 
hack to the meeting house, to shiver another hour. The boys 
sometimes during the noon hour stole away from tho presence 
of their parents and from the surveillance of the tything man, 
and went under the hill and wrestled and jumped and got 
cniangled in clannish fights—Podunk against Hockanum, or 
Pirate Hill against Bear Swamp. One of our staidest citizens 
still tells of vanquishing the bully of an alien neighborhood 
there on a Sunday in his youth. Indeed, we find that the 
goud boy of the past is as occasional a phenomenon as the 
good boy of to-day. 

In tho days when thoro wero no whecled vehicles, save the 
stoutest carts, the men came to meeting on horseback, bring- 
ing their wives, and perhaps their youngest child, behind 
them on a pillion. The rest of the fainily followed afoot, 
coming across lots, the nearest way, often barefooted in warm 
weather, until near the mecting house men and women too 
—then pulling on their shoes which they had brought in 
their hands. 

A plant which was supposed to havo been long extinct 
caine up on the sito of the old inceting house, after it was 
removed and its ancient sito bared to the sun and rain. The 
little hill has since cen razed by the roadmakers to a level 
with tho streot. : 

OTHER SOCIETIES. 


The sway of the First Society was undisturbed until about 
the year 1795, when the Baptists began to hold meetings 
here at some of the houses, and by means of circuit preachers 
lo draw off the people. Meotings were held at the house of 
Squire Elisha Pitkin, which for its hospitality to the old 
socicty and to tho new orders was called the ministers’ 
hotel,—at Benjamin Roberts’ (now Hezekiah Roberts’), and 
at other places. At this timo residents in the old society 
hegan to present certificates showing that they supported the 
gospel with the Baptists, or with the Mothodists, and obtain- 
ed exemption from the old church rates. Among these was 

19 
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Isaac Lester, a Baptist (1795), and Nehemiah Smith, a 
Methodist (1798). 

Perhaps the hard theology of Dr. Williams may have 
hastened these withdrawals; but they were, of course, inev- 
itublo, as was the growth of the see{s which prompted thom. 
At any rate the good Doctor was much troubled whout the 
secossions from his flock, and launched his pamphict aguinst 
them with a sincore hope of winning them back again. 

A gazottoor, publishod in 1819, sys Lier wore four socictios 
in East Hartford (including Manchester)—two Congroga- 
i one Baptist, and one Methodist society. The only set- 
led ministers were Oongrogatioualists. The Baptists held 
meetings for a time in the old school-house in Scotland, 
whore a Mr. Nolson came occasionally to preach. 


SPENCER STREF! MEETING HOUSE. 


The Methodist Socicty first had ils inceting-houso on 
Spencer strect, now in tho town of Manchester, a half-inile 
east from Spencor (ill. It stood nearly opposite the head of 
Keency street. Tho land for its sito was given by Thomas 
Spencer, who decded it to the trustees in Fob., 1800. ‘The 
neeting-house was built with a steep, pointed roof, the yuble 
end toward the streot, and it had a cupola upon it. It is no 
longer standing. People camo from a distance,—some from 
Main streot,—to attend tho meotings hero, the women riding 
on pillions. \ 

Thomas Spencer was a sumewhat coarse, noisy person, who 
preached at times, and prayed always with a loud unction. 
Of his illiterato fervor somo amusing stories aro told. IL is 
said he once prayed that tho“ Lion of the tribo of Juduli““ 
might be slain. Ouco, at a camp mocting, finding no oppor- 
tunity to exhort, ho mounted a stump in tho outskirts of the 
camp and cried, “ iro! firo! fire!” until a wondoring crowd 
had gathered. Whon asked where the fire was, ho answored, 
„Why, my soul is all on fire,” and began preaching vehomontly 
to thom. Once, at tablo, he said ho folt as sure of heaven as 
he did of cating a pioco of meat he hold on bis fork. That 
moment it fell under the table, and a dog snapped it out of 
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sight in a twinkling. Those storics indicate positive traits of 
a character which probably was vigorously useful in ita day. 


NOCKANUM METHODIST EPISCOPAL SOCIETY. 


In tho roll of names of membors of this church somo are 
pul down as having made a profession of faith as early as 
1798. Ita earlier mectings were held at the houses of widow 
Simeon Smith, and of Mr. John Porter, at atime when it 
relied on circuit preachers for its ministrations. The site of 
ifs prosont mecting’ house was decided in May, 1887. Tho 
poople hecame a scparnte charge in 1846. 


AURNRIDR METHOMRT EPIACOLPAL ROCIETY. 


The first mecting-house of the church society in Scotland 
stom] on the stroot just cast of the residence of the late Wil- 
liam Hanmer. It was a plain brown house, built sometime 
before 1834, without cupola or steeple. It was moved back, 
and is now used on tho Hanmer place for a horse barn. The 
ride of the proscnt meeting-house in Burnside was given 
fo the xoviely by Mr. George Goodwin. This church has now 
a fine organ, aud a live and growing membership. 


RT. JOHN’R PARISI. 


In May, 1854, Thomas H. Harding, Gorge Hills, Agis 
Enaton, Moses Chandler, and othors, associated thomsel ves in 
aaoviely under tho name of Grace Church, —a Protestant 
Kpiscopal Socicty. They fitted up a little chapel south of 
Mr. Enaton’s houso, in Scotland, now Burnside, using for tho 
purpose Uhe frame of the old ancestral Easton house, This 
chapel ia now a tenoment house. Mectings were afterwarde 
held on Main street, in Klin Lall. The socicty was reorgan- 
izet, and was named St. John's Parish. The anbatantial 
xlane church of this parish on Main streot was erected 
through the instrumentality of Mr. John J. McCook, its present 
pastor. It was begun in 1867. 
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8T. MARY'S CHURCH. 


Thies church has the spiritual care of all the Roman Oatho- 
los In Nast Hartford and in adjacent parts of South Windsor. 
Tt first began raising money for a church edifice in April, 
1878. It hold ita firat service in Elm IIall in July of that 
yoar, and waa mado a separate parish at that time. Its 
church odifico was comploted in 1877, and ſirst occupied in 
Novombor, Rov. Patrick Goodwin was its first pastor, taking 
chargo in August, 1878. Ilo died in 1876, much beloved 
by hie people. Rev. John A. Mulcahy succocded him. The 
present pastor is Rev. John T. McMahon. 


HOCKANUM BCCLARIASTIOAL SOCIRTT. 


This socioty was formod in 1876. Among its members are 
many ono CONNOctod with tho old First Society. Its mect- 
inga wore for a time held in tho hall of tho Second South 
echval-house. Its pleasant and commodions church cuifice 
was begun in 1876, and was dodicated and the society duly 
formed iu September, 1877. Its pastor is the Rev. William 
P. Clancey. 


PARISH OF ORFORD. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The present town of Manchester was originally called tho 
Five Miles, that being the length, cast and weat, of the new 
territory purchased hy the town of Hartford of Joshua Sachem, 
in 1672. Much information concerning its carlier history has 
been incorporated in another chapter (Early History, 1670 
1774). This tract continued to be known na the Five Miles 
until 1773, when it was get off from the Third Socicty of 
Hartford, and named the Parish of Orford. This namo the 
territory bore until the year 1828, when the town of Manches- 
ter war incorporated. 

The lands in this tract Iny in common for many years, sub- 
ject only to such occasional grants as the Gencral Court 
might make, or to such orders as the proprictors in common 
might, vote. Mectings of the proprietors were held in the 
court house in Hartford, many of them being residents of the 
west side of the river. More votes were passed at these 
meetings than were acted upon, and they aro to the investi- 
gator somewhat confusing in their nature. So early as 1682 
it was decided to divide the Inst grant of land between the 
inhabitants. But in 1728 we again find a vote ordering a 
division of the whole tract. Later votes still indicate that 
even then nothing was done abont a real division. 

In 1729, 200 acres were ordered laid out for the first minister 
who should settle thero, to bo laid out in one, two, or three 
parcel, as shonld be deemed heat. The place where the cop- 
per mines were supposed to be was to remain undivided, “to 
lye for the general benefit of the proprictors.” A committee 
was appointed to make “a model or scheme,” showing in 
what manner the whole could best be divided. The following 
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vote was also passed,—a formal taking possession of real 
estate being then necessary under the English law: 

“Voted, that two of said committes forthwith go and cuter upon said 
propriety and take posscasion theroof by Turf and Twigy, ſonce and 
enclose a pio of the aame, break up and sow grain thereon within tho 
onclosuro, and that thoy do said sorvico in right of all the proprictom, 
and tako witness of their doings in writing under the witncascs banda.” 


Other votea in regard to tho lay-out of tracta for division 
were passed, as well as votes ordoring highways, and a sale 
of a part to pay tho charges of laying out the rest of the land; 
and James Church was chosen to draw tho allotments for 
each proprietor. But still nothing appoars to have been 
accomplished, save the making of expense, and in 1780 a tax 
of £49 48. was laid on the proprictors. 

The following year (1731) a record was made of tho grant 
made pursnant to the allowance of the committce of Doc. 30, 
1677, to tho heirs of Thomas Burnham and of William Wil- 
liams, of “equivalent lands” allowed thom by said committco, 
“what Windsor tinc had cut off their lats,”—a tract of 300 
acres, bounded west by the line of the upland lots (threo mile 
lots), and the five mile lots, and running easterly by Windsor 
line 800 rods, and in breadth north and south 160 rods, 
bounded north by Windsor line, and east and south by the 
undivided lands. 

By this grant William Williams encroached somewhat npon 
the land of Solomon Gilman; and the commilites gave Gilman 
fifty acres in compensation, beginning sont of Williams’s 
land upon Jamstono plain, west of the cart path; tence 
south ono half mile to Mill Rivor (now Ilockanum River), 
&c., leaving twolve rods for a highway across said piece of 
land, east and west, upon said plain. 

The first general division of a part of the Five Miles, lying 
‘next to Bolton, from Windsor to Glastonbury,” was made 
n 1781." he surveyors bogan cast. and went wont on the 


oro was a difference ninong our own townemen about the proprictor- 
slip of the f VO miles. A paper ox ists signed by Samucl Makens and 
twonty-nine others, bindiug themselves to hinder (by attorneys und com- 
mittees) sundry of their neighbors, who call themselves propriciors of the 
sald five wiles, In laying out or possussdug the wholo or any part Lhorvef, 
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line between Glastonbury and Hartford 240 rods to the thirty- 
tod highway (said highway extending north to Windsor 
bounds, and being the west ond of the cnstermost Lior of lots), 
and butting easton Bolton hounds.” They began at Glaston- 
bury bounds and laid out the lots, beginning at No. 1, us they 
were druwn by vote of tho proprictors, The width of the 
several lots is given in chins and links—as Thomas Thorn- 
ton, 4 chains, 60 links, and so on. As feow—porhaps nono— 
of the gruntcos sottled on their land, it has not been thought 
worth while to give the whole list, which may bo found in 
Hartford Land Records, volume 2. 

This same year “the lino run by surveyor Kimberly 
between the Five Miles and the throv-vile upland lots“ was 
declared to be the permanent dividing line hetween the two 
sections; and it was bhen volcd that threo miles ono hundred 
rods at the cast sido of said Five Miles bo laid out, including 
highways, and excepting the coppor mincs, to the proprietors. 
The remainder, excepting Court grants and the grant to 
Burnham and Witlinns, to remain in common. For the pro- 
tection of small trees und greon limbor in these common 
lands, votes wero passed, as well as other votes allowing the 
cutting of olin, beech, maple, ash, black birch, and piperidge, 
above cightecn inches in diameter. 

Encroachinents wore made upon these lands from time to 
time. In 1719 some Windsor men had set up a saw mill hero 
without a shadow of right. And, in 1753, a committee was 
again appointed to oust trespassers who had taken possession 
of land here. 

This year (1753) it was voted to lay out and draw by lot 
the whole of the common aud undividod lund, “ to each pro- 


by demolishing any monuments, fonces, &., which thoy shall croct there. 
Tho paper fs npparently cated March 24, 1781, It is signod hy Bamuecll 
Makons, Danict Dicinaon, Richard Burnham, Richard Gilman, Qichurd 
Olmsted, Thomas Bpencer jner, Jonuthan Colo, Buin" Easton, John Bid. 
well inner, Josoph Bidwell, Joseph Simonds, Jonnthan Pratt, William 
Worren, John Ilassaltine, Daniel Willlama, Dann Bidwell, Disbrowo 
Spencer, John Makona, Benjamin Cheney, Timothy Williams, Obndiab 
Weel, Jacob Willinene, Gabroll Wininme, Gabriol Williams, Juner, Wil- 
Wilnams, iunr, Timothy Easton, William Forbes, Josoph Robarts, Bumuol 
Smith, Thomas Trill, 
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prietor hia equal proportion according to the payments of the 
purchase of said lands,” as entered in the records. Cul. John 
Whiting and Mr. Thomas Hosmer were to draw the lots in 
the names and behalf of the original proprictors. Other votes 
ovcur, ono passed the next ycur appointing Capt. Samuel 
Wells, Capt. Stephon Losmer, aud. Mossrs. Josiah Olcott und 
Jolin Haynes Lord, a committee to view dhe land and “draw up 
a scheme or tnodel ” of how it might best be divided, according 
to the vote. We find no record of the luy<ut of this lan di- 
vision, although it was ordered recorded the sume year (1754). 

There has been found, howover, a copy of the survey or 
“ gcheme ” made by order of this committee by William Wells, 
surveyor. It is in the posscssion of Aaron G. Olmsted, Ksq., 
of this town. ‘I'he tract laid out bounds south on “ Glassen- 
bury” 574 rods, and on Windsor bounds 410 rods. The east 
line runs straight from Glastonbury to Windsor 44 miles, and 
is north 1° east. ‘Ihe west fine is straight also. ‘The special 
grants already sot off are: T Burnham & Williams 300 acres 
in the northwest corner; dhe Gilman lot lying south of this 
aud about 60 rods froin the west bounds, and runuing south 
about 60 rods wide to the river, 57 acres; the Colo Pitkin lot, 
lying about 100 rods south and west of Gilman’s, and just cast 
of the present powdor inills, and bulging into the now lay-out 
in un irregular curved line, 50 acres ; the Oleott’s and Simons’ 
lots, an irregular squaro near the center of the whole lay-out, 
857 acres and 100 rods; Mr. Olusted’s lot lios about 60 rods 
south of this and contains 201 acres; Mr. Wyllys' lot, 92 
acres, Portor’s 168 acros, and Capt. Jonathan JIills’ $0 ucros, 
are laid out in tho southwost cornor of the tract and are of 
tho same length, east and west, as Burnham’s and Williams’ 
—820 rods. 

Prior to this time some had sottled within the Five Miles, 
and, under the fostering Court grants, sevoral industries had 
sprung up along its streams. ‘The people had bocome numor- 
ous cnough in 1745 to have their school money improvod 
among them, and in 1748 they wero allowed their part of the 
minister's rate to procure preaching at home during threo 
months of tho year. They petitioned to be made a separate 
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society in 1763, and afterwards; but because of a lack of una- 
nimity among themsolves, their petition was not granted until 
June 5, 1778, when they were set off as the Parish of Orford. 
A site for their meeting-house was decided upon in 1774, and 
is atill aeeupied by the Center Mecting-House, in Manchester. 

"There was some opposition to the formation of the new society 
on the part of the old. This arose principally from the fact 
that ihe petitioners asked to have tho west line of their society 
fixed five and one-half miles from Bolton lino, thus coming 
over the old line of ditches between the Five Miles and the 
three mile lots, one-half a mile. But notwithstanding this, 
the line was here established, and although it waa afterwards 
contested, it was never restored to the old line of ditches. 
The present line of the town of Manchester is about 80 rode 
(one<yuarter of a mile) west of the cast end of tho three mile 
lots, which, at the south side of the town, end at Keeney 
strect, so called. No record has been found of this line, but 
it. is marked by suitable tandmarks, we have been told. 

In 1784 the town appointed a tax collector in the now parish, 
nnd its assesment list was separately made out. In 1792, Dr. 
George Griswold was allowed to act up a hospital to practice 
inoculation here. 

In 1812 the Parish of Orford unsnccessfully aspired for 
town privileges of its own; but the town of East Hartford re- 
fused to unite with it in its petition, and voted to oppose it in 
the General Assembly, unless the linc were made at the end 
of the three mile lots. 

Ihe town of East Hartford held its annual town meeting in 
the meeting-house in Orford, in 1818, and from that time it 
was held here alternately with the First Society, until the year 
1823, when the town of Manchester was incorporated, with 
bounds identical with those of the Parish of Orford. The new 
town held its first mecting Junc 16, 1823. The accounts of 
the old town and its poor were divided, and Manchester 
assumed its proportionate share of them. 

Further facta in regard to this section will be found in the 
chapter on Industries, and elsewhere. 

20 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Tux excellent water privileges furnished by the Saw Mill 
(now Hockanum) River, and its tributaries in our town, and 
in the present town of Manchester, were early utilized by the 
settlers. In 1639 William Goodwin and John Crow bought 
776 acres of land on the east side of the great river, bounded 
west by the boggy meadow,” and continuing east to the east 
end of Hartford bounds (three miles), for the purpose of estal- 
lishing a saw mill upon the site of the present mills in Burn- 
side. The present village of Burnside wan formerly known as 
Scotland, said to have been so named by some of the Forbes 
family who camo from Scotland, Great Britain. The site of 
the mills long owned by the Pitkins was also known as Pit- 
kin’s Falls. Our town at first was nearly covered hy forests of 
white and yellow pine, and the work of converting them into 
lumber for the uses of the young settlement was of prime 
necessity. In 1654 Mr. Goodwin bought other adjacent lands 
of John Talcott, with all privileges and rights. The sume 
year the General Court gave him liberty to take timber from 
the “waste lands” to keep his mill on Saw Mill River run— 
ning. Goodwin’s mill stood on the site of the prosent lower 
mill in Burnside. John Crow, who married William Good- 
win’s daughter, becamo owner of a one-third interest in this 
mill and a corn mill which had been added to it. ‘This interest 
he sold in 1686. Afterwards the Pitkins acquired possession 
of it, and used a part of the power for a fulling mill. Good- 
win & Co. bought a controlling interest in this mill in 1826, 
adding at a later date buildings for making paper. ‘The title 
passed to Hanmer & Forbes in 1863, and is now held by the 
Hanmer & Forbes Company, which has greatly improvod the 
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buildings and manufactures paper only; and the old grist- 
mill is one of the institutions of the past. 

John Allyn, secrotary of tho Colony, lad a mill somewhere 
on the Fockanum prior to 1671, and was granted 100 acres 
about it, with the privilego of taking timbor from the com- 
mons, “ for his encouragement in the improvement of a saw 
mill he hath built for the public benefit.” This was laid out 
to him, “a neck of land abutting on Saw Mill River, commonly 
called Hockanum River, toward the south, and toward tho 
east,” containing 80 acres; and twenty acres on “ Saw Mill 
River on the south and on a brovk running in Spar Mill 
Swamp toward the west.” This is the site of the present 
powder mills in Burnside. The swamp lying directly north 
of them ia to-day known by its owiers as Spar Swamp. 

In March, 1678, thore was laid out to Corporal John 
Gilbert two hundred acres of land, “on the east side of the 
great river, about two miles enstwardly from Mr. Crowe’s 
saw-mill, upon a brook called Hop Brook.” Hop Brook is 
the South Manchester branch of the Ilockanum. Probably 
the first valuo of the land was for the timber which stood 
upon if, and tho opportunity to convert the timber into 
lumber. 

Another saw-mill was built just below the present bridge 
in Burnside, on the site now occupied by the East Hartford 
Manufacturing Company, prior to 1669, by John Bidwell and 
Joseph Bull, and they were granted two hundred acres in the 
next commons, “with liberty to take timber out of the com- 
mons for the improvement of their mill us their need sball 
require.” ‘This land, wilh forty acres granted to Thomas 
Marris,—240 acres in all,—was laid out to them in May, 1671, 
on what is now known as Chestnut Lill, cast of Burnside. 
John Bidwell had a tan-yard on an island in what is now 
Buslmel! Park in Hartford, in the carly days. An intorest in 
the mills in Burnside remained in the Bidwell family for 
some time. A story is told of the conscientiousness of one of 
the family. Worn out with overwork in a busy season, he 
fell asleep in his clattering saw-mill and slept twenty-four 
hours, unconscious of the lapse of time. Awaking, he saw 
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the sun going down the west. He stopped his mill, and 
started out. At the grist mill he stopped and shouldered his 
grist (the mill was never locked then) aud plodded home- 
ward, Arriving there he was questioned in rogard to his 
long absence, and he was horrified to find that his mill had 
been making idle noise all the Lord's day, und that he had 
borne a secular burden in holy time. Ile straightway sat 
down with his Bible and passed the next twenty-four hours as 
piously as he thought he ought to have kept the preceding 
day. 

A fulling mill, for fulling homespun goods, was in operation 
next below the Burnside bridge, prior to 1690, During that 
year it was burned and rebuilt. A white oak tréo which was 
one of the landmarks on the eastern boundury of its site is 
standing to-day, just north of the bridge. This mill was 
owned by William Pitkin (2d), who had in connection with 
it a large clothicr’s trade, conducted by his sons, William 
(afterward Governor) and Joseph (afterward Colonel) Pit- 
kin. This will site was occupied by Gen. Shubacl Griswold 
and Amariah Miller in 1784, for a papor mill and a fulling 
mill. A saw-mill stood below this mill and above the grist 
mill. Hudson & Goodwin bought this site in 1811, together 
with the adjacent saw-mill. [t passed to the Hudsons in 1821, 
their deed naming two paper mills and a saw mill. Boswell, 
Keenoy & Co. bought it in 1851, using the works entirely for 
the manufacture of paper. They owned it until 1864, when 
Hanmer & Forbes became tho purchasers, sclling in 1865 to 
the East Hartford Manufacturing Company, who manufacture 
fine writing paper. 

The upper mill site in Burnside, just cast of the bridge, was 
bought by William Pitkin in 1690, and lcased to ‘Thomas and 
Daniel Bidwell, Thomas Spencer, and John Meakin, who built 
a saw-inill thero. This aill was burned in 1718, and the 
Pitkins crected a saw and corn mill on its site. Hudson & 
Goodwin built a paper mill here in 1789. An oil mill stood 
at the north end of the dam in 1807. Othor improvements 
were made, and Georgo Goodwin purchased two paper mills 
on this site in 1815. They were bought hy Hanmer & Forbes 
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in 1863, who sold the south mill to F. R. Walker in 1864, 
who still manufactures paper there with enlarged facilitics. 

Perhaps worthy of mention among the early industries of 
our town are the copper inines, in what was then the Five 
Miles, althongh they were never profitably productive. The 
land about them was reserved to the proprictors in common 
in 1728. A shaft was sunk into the hillside, but the work 
was afterwards abandoned. They arc situated just bolow 
Casc's mills in South Manchester. 

The second usc which we know was made of the water 
privilege at the present powder mille was in 1747, when Col. 
Joseph Pitkin set up iron slitting thore, he having been given 
the sole privilege of that industry by the General Court for 
fourteen years. Hut the British Parliament, with an eye to 
the promotion of trade in Mnglish manufactures in his majes- 
ty’s duminions, prohibited this industry, with others, in 1750. 
This mill site is still called “The Forge” by some of our older 
people. It wag long owned by the Pitkins, who in 1775 
hegan the manufacture of gunpowder, for which purpose the 
power has been moro or lo used ever sinco, tho Pitkins 
having been succceded in that industry by Messrs. Hanmer & 
Forbes (1846), and they hy the Hazard Powder Coiupany 
(1860). 

In 1784 William Pitkin, having suffered losses in the manu- 
facture of powder for the public use, asked for tho privilege of 
using his mill in the manufacture of snuff. The sole privi- 
lege of waking snuff in the State was granted him for four- 
teen years, exempt from taxation. The town also lensed ten 
aeres of highway on the IIockanum River to William, George, 
and Elisha Pitkin, Jr., for a snuff mill sito this same year. 
This was in the Parish of Orford. 

Iron working was carried on again at The Forge about the 
year 1782, anchors, mill screwa, nail rods, ote., being made 
there. The guns of our old artillery company were cast there 
in 1797,—the gift of Misha Pitkin, Id., to the company. 
In 1812 powder was furnished to the State from the inills, 
and several bills fur the same are still preserved. 

During tho Revolution powder was also manufactured just 
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east of the Burnside bridge, and the mill exploded and killed 
a man. Many similar explosions, attended with death of 
workmen, have happened at the Forge mills. 

The firat paper mills in town were set up in Orford Parish 
in 1775. They were owned by Watson and Ledyard. ‘Three 
years lator these inills were burned, it was supposed by 
design, and the widows of their founders asked tho State 
for a loan, showing their loss to have been £5,000. They 
also stated that their mills had supplied the preas of Hartford 
with 8,000 shecta weekly, and had made a great part of the 
writing papor used in this State, besido large quantities for 
the Continental Army and its officers. Permission was given 
them to hold a lottery to raise the sum of £1,500, and man- 
agers, good and substantial men, were appointed. 

In 1788, tho P'itkins again started out in a now ſicld of 
industry; Willian Pitkin, Elisha Pitkin, and Samuel Bishop 
being granted the sole privilege of making glass in the State 
for twenty-five years. In October, 1789, they came forward 
with a potition asking to be allowed to sot up a dotlery to 
raise the sum of £400 to cover hoavy losses incurred by the 
employment of an unskillful superintendent of their works,— 
one Robert Hughes, of Boston. Their prayer was granted, 
and Jonathan Stanloy (town clerk) and Elisha Pitkin and 
Shubael Griswold (sctoctinen) were upbointed managers, “to 
pay all the prizes which shall he drawn in said lottery to the 
persons holding such fortunate tickots,” tho residue to go to 
tho petitioners. Ihe picturesque stone walls of tho old glass 
factory are still standing in Manchester, south of the Green, 
and near the house of Mr. J. R. Pitkin. 


SILK CULTURB. 


The culture of silk in this section was begun about the year 
1788, and was at first encouraged by premiums given by the 
General Asseinbly,—10s. a year for three yeary for every 100 
mulberry plants, and 8d. an ounce for raw silk. This Multicau- 
lis business, as it was called, after the Morus Multicaulis trees, 
was at its height thirty or forty years ago. It is said to have 
received its greatest impulse from the endoavors of Samucl 
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Whitmarsh, of Northampton, who had been abroad studying 
silk culture, and who planted trees and built cocooneries with 
large promise of success. The subject was much discussed 
in the public prints, and thousands wont into the business. 
The young trees, on tho leaves of which the worms were fed, 
commanded extravagant prices, and a few, who sold out their 
nurseries just before the public became convinced that silk 
culture could not succeed in our climate, made fortunes. 
Many mot with scricua losaca, rooting up their trees and 
throwing them away at last. The white mulberry trees, still 
growing in neglected hedges and about our ficlds, are the 
offspring of this culture. 

Our townsmen went very genorally into the business. Tho 
trees were propagated by means of twigs buried in trenches, 
each bud sending up a new plant. Some raised trees only; 
others bought and sold the eggs of the moths, and fod the 
caterpillars in “cocooneries” built for that purpose. Dr. 
Pardon Brownell had one of these cocooneries, and Mr. 
Thomas Burnham,—n sort of hot-honse structure, with shelves, 
on which the caterpillars were daily aupplicd with fresh leaves 
from the mulberry trees. Othcr breeding-houses were built 
or fitted up; but the worms died in large numbers, and were 
swept out and buried. Some, however, produced cocoons, 
ami the writer remembers seeing a large bin of them in Dr. 
Brownell’s barn. ‘The cocoons, when completed, were gently 
baked to kill the chrysalides inside, and then the silk was 
reeled off on n common hand-recl and wheel, and sent to the 
mill. Sewing-silk was made from home-raised stock in the 
mills in Lisbon and in Maneficld in this State; also in South 
Manchester, where the present extensive silk manufactures 
were hegun at this time by the Cheney Brothers, who at ſirst 
wrought in native silk alone. 

When this industry was at ita best there was a little eight- 
page monthly magazine, “The Silk Culturist and Farmers’ 
Manual,” published in Hartford, in which tho different pro- 
cesses are discussed with great interest and minutences. The 
“Silk Growers’ Guide,” another publication of o similar 
nature, says (1835) that for seventy years silk has been raised 
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in Connecticut, and that it has become a regular and profitable 
employment, although but primitive machinery is used—the 
common reel and spinning-wheel—and the worms fed any- 
where without fires. The financial troubles that culminated 
in 1887 knocked the bottom out of this rosente beliof, and 
to-lay there is probably not a silk - worin in town. 


Butler & Hudson built a paper-mill in Orford in 1784, 
probably on the site of Keeney & Wanl's present mill. 

The first cotton-mill set up in Connecticut was built on the 
site of IIilliard's mill in Buckland in 1794. It was owned by 
Samuel Pitkin & Co., and made velvet, corduroys, and fustian. 
(Barbor, IIist. Coll.) 

Sume of the smaller streams in our town were employed in 
various industries. There was a suw-mill set up at an carly 
date on the site of Hilly’ mill, on Pewter Pot Brook, in Hock- 
anum. This afterwards (1802) became a gristinill, and is 
still used for that purpose. IIigbor up on the samo brook, 
just north of Brower Lang, stood an old oil mill, foe ninking 
linseed oil from flux secd, in 1802. A part of the dam may 
still be seen. Au oil mill also existed in Burnside about this 
time. 

Opposite the site of the lower mill in Burnside once stood 
a nail-cutting mill, curriod on by Timothy Bidwell and Joseph 
Hale in 1808 and later. Its site was used afterwards for a 
uaw-imill, which was carried away by the disastrous freshot of 
Oct., 1869. 

A gazottcor of 1819 gives the following as comprising the 
industries of our town at that time: seven paper-mills con- 
stantly running, with a double set of workmen,—several with 
two engines; eight or ten powder-mills; two cotton and one 
wovlen factory; “two glass works, where vast quantitics of 
bottles are made and sent into various parts of the country 
for salo”; a hat factory, with water power and patent pro- 
cesses, making abundant low-pricod hats for the southern 
(slave) inarkots; also tanneries, clothicrs’ works, haticrics, 
four carding machines, six or eight grist-mills, several saw- 
mills, “and various other mechanical establishments and 
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employments.” This description of course included the 
present towns of East Hartford and Manchester. 

The old hat factory mentioned above stood near the north 
end of the Hockanum causeway, just across the road east 
from the old meeting-house site. Its water-power was derived 
from a dam across the Hockanum, 40 or 50 rods east of it, 
witi a race-way conducting the water to the hillside in a 
nearly cast and west line. An older mill, used for grinding 
grain and plaster, and for carding wool for the hand-looms of 
our ancestors, stood at the foot of the “hatters’ shop hill” in 
the olden times. It was built by Elisha Pitkin, Eeqg., and was 
not a very profitable investmont. The “head of water” was 
siuall, and much back-water from the flooda mado its use 
uncertain at some seasons of the year. 

Another of the hattories, now a dwelling, stands on the 
west side of Main street, next south of the Hockanum Bridge. 
Hats wore made for thirty or forty years in a shop which 
stood in the dooryard of Mr. Martin Stanley, now the Wm. 
H. Olinsted place. 

A saw and grist-mill once stood on the brook near the 
Daniel Winslow place, in tho South Middle District, and was 
run hy Benjamin Roberts of Hockanum. There was also a 
saw and grist-mill lower down on this stream, near the house 
of Mr. Allen Wadsworth. It was on this site that Mr. George 
Curtis began the manufacture of plated goods about 1840, 
afterwards removing to Naubuc. 

Willow Brook was once used for manufacturing purposes. 
It industriously turned a nail mill about eighty years ago. 
There was a tannery here beside it, owned by Mr. Perez Com- 
stock. The vate, now filled up, still exist under the small 
house next south of the brook, on Main street. The tannery 
was a rongh building, with shutters arranged for drying the 
hides. There was also a tannery (Hallet's) in the rear of 
the premises now owned by Dr. S. L. Childs. 

One of the largest tanneries ever conducted in town was 
one established may years ago by Asahel Olmsted, father of 
Giles and George Olmsted, in the hollow north of the late 
Geo. Olmsted (later A. P. Pitkin) place, on Prospect street. 

21 
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fit was run afterwards by Selah Webster, Keq., who died in 
1881. 

Ashbel Warren and Isaac Lester carried on a tannery back 
of Mr. Austin Warren’s house on Silver Lane, and had their 
vats near the hillside. They also made shoes, and traveled 
South winters and sold them. ‘This was about 1820. Tiere 
were a number of shoe shops on Silver Lane not many years 


Seventy-five years ago or more sovoral clothier’s shops stood 
about Main street; one by the Stanleys, north of Mr. Norman 
Webster's; and one by Col. George Pitkin, north of the Root 
house; and one in Burnside near the lower mill. The fulling 
for these shops was done at the power inills in Burnside. 

“ Poudrette,” a patent fertilizer, was mado twenty-five ycars 
ago in buildings on the meadow hill north of the Asli- 
bel Olmsted place, by the Liebig Manufacturing Company. 
“ Poudrette lane” leads to the site from Main street. 

The house now owned by Dr. L. W. McIutosh was long a 
tool shop, carried on by a Mr. Brooks. IIe labored ona 
“ perpetual motion machine“ for years,—and his invention, l 
was ingenuously told, operated successfully-—‘‘ at least for a 
time.“ 

Much tin ware was once made by the Foxes, in the shop 
on the west road below Pewter Pot Brook, in Hockanuin. 

Bricks have been made in various places in town. Among 
the earliest placos is the locality of Pock-House Hill iu the 
river swamp, known also as “clay pit.” Later thoy have 
been numorously made in Burnside, and on the Connecticut 
at Oolt’s Ferry. 

At this last locality was once a ship yard and a store. 
Some of our people remember launchings here, and the Loys 
used to find pennies on the site of the old store. 

During the late war of the Rebellion a s “ shoddy” 
mill was built on Main street, just north of the railway 
station. Ita business was the picking to pieces of old rags, 
which wero then sold to manufacturers to work into new 
goods. It was first built of wood, but was burned, and after- 
wards rebuilt of stone; this, however, was burned out by fire, 
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and was not rebuilt. It was owned by Andrew Farnham and 
others. Messrs. Stedman & Bancroft’s lumber yard now 
covers its site. 

Mill street, in the center of the town, was named from the 
steam grist and saw mills which were carried on here in con- 
nection with the sale of coal. They stood a little way from 
Main street a few years ago, and are now dwelling houses. 
The original firm was Hurd & Porkins, who bought out Jared 
A. Ayres’ coal yard. 

The spoon shop on Main street, south of the railroad, was 
established by J. H. and W. L. Pitkin. 

The making of syrup from sorghum was carried on by Dea. 
Jxtward Hayden a fow years in a small mill, in what was 
thon an old “sand pit,” now a part of Central avenue. It 
was not attended with profitable success. 

Other small industrics have been carried on in town, but 
havo become obsolete and forgotten in the changes of the 


passing years. 


SOHOOLS. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tas town of Hartford made early provision for the educa- 
tion of its children. The first mention of a public school 
occurs in the record in 1648, when Mr. William Andrews was 
appointed to teach the children in the school“ for one year. 
He was to have for his pains £16. 

In 1650 the General Court made it obligatory upon towns 
having fifty householders to “appoint one within their town 
to teach all such children as shall resort to him, to write and 
read, whose wages shall: be paid either by the parents or 
masters of such childron, or by the inhabitants in genoral by 
way of supply.” Towns of one hundred families were to 
“set up a grammar school, the masters thereof being able to 
instruct youths so far as they may be fitted for the Univer- 
sity.” The reasons given were as follows: 

„It being one chiefe project of that old deluder, Sathan, to 
keepe inen from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in for- 
mer times kooping thom in un unknowne tongue, so in these 
latter times by porswading them from the use of ‘Tongues, so 
that at least the true senco and meaning of tho originall 
might bee clouded with fulso glosses of saint-sooming do- 
ceivers; and that Learning inay not beo buried in the Grave 
of our Forefathers, in Church and Common Wealth, the Bord 
assisting our indeavors,” etc. 

In March, 1660, tho town gave Mr. William Pitkin liberty 
to teach school iu Hartford, and in November of that your 
empowered the townsmen (seloctinon) to hire John Church’s 
house for his use. A year later ho was granted £8 from the 
town rate to teach the ensuing yoar, and each scholar was 
either to send a load of wood “within a month after Mich- 
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imas” (Michaelmas, Sept. 29), or pay 8s. to procure wood. 
In 1662 he was paid £5 for keeping school from October to 
April. 

There were no schools on this side of the Great River prior 
to 1708, although travel to Hartford in the winter season was 
often impossible. That year the Ecclesiastical Society peti- 
tioned the General Court to allow them to improve their own 
part of the school rate among themselves for a writing and 
reading school. In 1710, Rev. Samuel Woodbridge, Mr. 
Samuel Wells, and Mr. William Pitkin (2d) wore appointed 
to hire a school master, and to take especial care that the 
money 80 obtained be improved. A school-house was ordered 
“built und sott up in ye most convenient place between ye 
meeting house and ye house of David Forbes.“ There is no 
evidence that this honse was built, or that there was any 
school taught here until eight years later. But it is hardly 
probable that after such decisive action no further steps 
should be taken. We think the school-house was built some- 
where on Main street, between the Hockanum causeway and 
Central avenue. 

Two schools were established in 1718; one north of the 
Ilockanum on Main street, 16 by 18 feet, besides the chim- 
ney space.” This house was set by the committee who 
have viewed the rond, in the country road or highway a few 
rods southwards of tho cast ond of the Jane that leads from 
Joseph Olinstod's into the other highway, not exceeding six 
rods.” Its sito was in the middle of the highway, near the 
present Second Nortli school building, the custom for many 
years being to set the school-houses in the highway on pub- 
lic land, or just through the fence on somebody's lot, with 
entsances directly upon the road, which was the only play- 
ground. A permanent goose-pond stood in the highway near 
this school-house.“ 

The school-house south of the Hockanum was to be 16 by 


„ Regarding this pond n story Is told. Uncle Thad.” Olmsted once 
Wiseovercd wild ducks in it, and crawled out behind the fence with bis old 
hint lock musket, but the “pesky thing” falled to go off. His wife crept 
out after him with a brand from the flre-place, and touched off the gun, 
killing some of the ducks. 
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16 feet “ beside the chimney space "—a huge fire-place, form- 
ing one end of the building, into which great logs were rolled 
by the boys. Its site is not known, though probably it stood 
south of Willow Brook. 

A separate teacher was not hired for each of these schools, 
but Capt. Pitkin and Lieut. Olcott were to provide a master, 
and have the time divided, “according to the inhabitants 
from an east and west line from the bridge on Hockanum 
River.” This practice of having but one teacher, who spent 
his time in the different schools according to their share of 
the rate, prevailed for many years. 

In 1721 the sum of £9 12s. 4d. was voted to the schools. 
The next year a master was to be hired for five months, and 
a dame for the other six months of the school year. 

In 1728 all male children, more than seven and not four- 
teen years of age, were to pay their equal part of schooling 
from year to year, whether they went to school or not; and 
the fomales from seven to eloven years were to pay their 
part. Tho paronts and mastors of malo childron wore do 
furnish the wood in equal parts, or pay a fine of 48. a load 
for neglect. 

In 1727 the society voted to reliove the childron of one 
half the expense of the schools; in 1729 the society assumed 
it all. 

The inhabitants living two miles east of the country road 
(Main street) wore allowed their ratable part of the school 
money in 1786, to be improved, by direction of the committee, 
among themselves for a school. This was the first school in 
Scotland (now Burnside), and it meant only that tho common 
school teacher should spend a proportionate part of his time 
in that neighborhood. 

A schoo) was kept in Hockanum in 1788, a proportionate 
part of the eleven months, between the house of John Hill 
on the north, and that of Samuel Wells on the south. 

In 1741 the Colony sold “seven townships” in Litchfield 
County, and divided the money among the societies for the 
use of schools. Our society received bonds and cash equiva- 
lent to £172 in silver. This money was let out at interest, 
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and was known afterwards as the School Society Fund. It 
continued a snug help to our schools until the year 1863, 
when, by the failure of its treasurer, it vanished for ever 
from sight. 

A school was allowed in the Five Miles in 1745, with the 
one sole teacher, aud under the direction of the same com- 
mittee the rest of the town had. 

In 1748 a new school-house was ordered in or near the 
middle of the society, on the “ point of land near the meeting- 
house somewhero near the bridge or hollow near Mr. Pratt’s 
northwardly and the causeway southwardly.” Mr. Pratt lived 
across the hollow north from the house of Mr. W. A. Wright. 
The schools on Main street were this ycar divided into three 
parta, “as near as may be, and kept according to the former 
vote.” 

Richard Gilman and others living north of Gilman’s Brook 
were granted their proportion of the school moncy for a 
school in 1750. 

Four schools were ordered on Main street in 1761, the 
society voting to allow school-houses to bo built as follows: 
Near the house of Abraham Hills, north side the brook. 
This was made a wooden building, and stood just north of 
Pewter Pot Brook, in Hockanum, on the west road (Main 
street). It was succeeded by a brick building, which was 
burned out a few years ago,—when the site of the school- 
house was changed to near the Methodist meeting-house. 

‘The next school-house was to be near the house of Silas 
Kaston, we think near Silver Lane, on Main street. To 
accommodate the inhabitants from Hockanum River to Ste- 
phen Olmatcd’s, one was to be set near the live between 
Russell Woodbridge’s (now Wells’ tavern) and John Ifurl- 
burt's (the house now occupied by Mr. James Bancroft). 

The fourth school-house on Main street was to be sct south 
of John Gilman’s house and north of Gilman’s Brook, in 
Podunk, on what is now known as the “old road.” A 
Gilman lived on the site now occupied by the house of Mr. 
N. L. Anderson about this time, and possibly the present 
“ Pirate Hill” site was then taken. 
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A school-house was to be placed “in the center” between 
the houses of John Bidwell and Timothy Spencer on the 
country road (in Burnside, perhaps on tho site of the old 
Scotland school-house, nearly opposite Mr. Malilon Forbes“); 
and one to accommodate the Olcotts, the Simons, and those 
that lived near them (on Hop Brook in Manchester) ,— 
“always provided that the houses be built without cost to tlie 
Society.” 

A school was also to be kept on Jamstone Plain (west of 
Buckland’s Oorners); one near Ezekiel Wehster's; one “in 
the center between Sergt. Samuel Gaines’ and Alexander 
Keeney’s (now Hillstown?); and one near Doctor Olarke’s. 
The schools in the Five Milos were to be kept only at the dis- 
cretion of the committee. 

“And it was further voted, that each of the six places 
where the school-houses are allowed to be built shall each 
have their part of the public money for the support of scliouls 
according to the lists of the respective districts, on condition 
that they add so much moncy as will koop tle school throe 
times as long as the public money” . . . . would have kept 
them. 4 

The “north division for schooling” on Main street was 
given one-half of the old school-house which stood north of 
the Hockanum River, and near the meeting-house ; and the 
division next north the other half of it. The old school-house 
south of the Hockanum was also divided between the two 
divisions there. The last two divisions afterwards became 
the South (now Hockanuin) and the Second South Districts. 
The school-house in the latter stood for many ycars in the 
highway, near the present residence of Mr. George A. Wil- 
liams. It stood near the west side of tho street, with only a 
pathway between it and the fence. It became much dilapi- 
dated, — you could throw your hat through it anywhere,” 
the boys having ripped off the boarding to kindle the five. It 
was superseded by the present building on the east side of 
Main street. 

In 1766 was passed a state law ordoring the division of 
the societies into districts to draw the public money; and froin 
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about this time specific appropriations for schools were no 
longer made by our society,—the districts managing their 
own affairs, although the society still appointed the com- 
mittees. 

A now district was formod in the southeast corner of the 
town in 1768, extending from “ Glastonbury line to the north 
side of Mr. Ritter's lot, west so far as to take in Mr. Samuel 
Roborts, and cast to the end of the lots.“ Its territory is 
now occupied by the South East and the South Middle Dis- 
tricta. Its school-house stood west of the brook on the north 
ride of the Hillstown road. It was burned down during a 
state of ill-fecling, which just preceded the division of the 
district. 

Tuo fifth district (now Burnside) was extended east. on the 
country road (Spencer streot) in 1779, to the end of the three 
miles, so as to take Silas Spencer into the district. 

This year also the two districts north of the Hockanum 
were made into three, as follows: From the river to Bidwell's 
Lane (Burnside avenue,) and Benjamin’s Lane (Orchard 
strect,) so called, “from the east to the west bounds of the 
present district to be one district; from said lancs to the 
north side of Timothy Cowles’ lot, running easterly in said 
line until it comes to the Highway that leada from Gilman’s 
to Samuel Bidwell’s, thence by said highway to the cast 
bounds, to be one district; and all north of said line to East 
Windsor bounds to be one district.” 

Of these divisions that first described was the first lay-out 
of our present Center District. Its school-house was built 
near the south end of the plot in front of the Center Bury- 
ing Ground. It was a wooden structure, and had a large 
fire-place occupying one end, and a loft overhead, to which 
the boys uscd to climb to evade thoir tasks, or to escape pun- 
ishment. ‘The desks were planke, fastened aslope around the 
walls, with benches also of rude planks upon which the chil- 
dren gat with their backs toward the center of the room. Pend- 
ing the displacement of this house it was assailed one night and 
part of its chimney torn down. It was succeeded, a little north 
of the same site, in 1819, by a two-story brick building, with a 
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chimney at each end and a belfry in the middle of the roof. 
The upper hall was sometimes used for lectures and mheetings, 
and for artillery sword exercise; afterwards a school was 
kept in it. This building was known as the “bell school- 
house,” because of the sonorous bell in its cupola. It was 
razed in 1858, and the present Center School building erected 
opposite the head of the Bridge Road. 

The second division north of the Hockanum became after- 
wards the present Second North District. Its school-house 
was built in the center of the highway, in front of the present 
achool building, where had formerly stood the first school- 
house known to have been built north of the Hockamun. 
South of it was the “ goose-pond.” This building was after- 
wards (about 1812) moved away and became the present 
“ Cowles house,” next south of Mr. William Stanley’s homo- 
stead. The arched ceiling in the second story still remains: 
it once crowned a hall in which social dances, etc., wore held. 
A brick building succeeded it, which in turn was replaced by 
the present west building in 1856. The east building was 
added in 1878. A primary school was once taught in this 
district in a little house which stood in what is now Mr. Henry 
Bryant’s garden. It was moved back upon the hill and 
became the home of Mr. Levi Bemont. It is now a part of 
the tobacco house of Mr. Norman Webster. 

The north division of the three districts formed at this 
time is our present North District. Its carly school-house 
was built on “Pirate Hill,” very near the site of the present 
school building. 

The Meadow District was formed in 1795 by setting off all 
of the Center District west of the meadow hill, excepting 
what lay south of the South Meadow Road. This exceptional 
part was afterwards taken from the Center District and 
divided between the Meadow District and the Second South 
District. 

THE SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
School societies were formed in the towns in our State in 


1796, in accordance with an act of the General Assombly, 
creating them for the purpose of receiving the income from 
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our present State School Fund. This fund arose from the 
sale ol certain lands lying west of and bounded east by, 
the State of Pennsylvania, one hundred and twenty miles in 
length from east to west, and about seventy miles wide. 
This land was included in the original charter of Connecticut, 
which gave the grantees all the land within certain lines 
“from the said Narrogancett Bay on the east, to the South 
Sea (Pacific Ovean) on the west part.” The original sum 
arising from the sale of this land was 1,200,000. The 
State School Fund now amounts to over two millions. On 
the question, What shall be done with this fund? our town 
voted with the majority, that it should go wholly to the sup- 
port of common schools, instead of partly to the schools and 
partly to the miuistry. 

The school societies were really no new body of men—thoy 
were simply the old ecclesiastical societies meeting in the new 
capacity of school societies, keeping their records from this 
time separately. They yearly appointed a committee of 
eight or nine persons for all tho districts until 1839, when 
the districts were made corporations, with power to elect 
their own officers. The societies chose the visiting com- 
mittee, and a committee to receive the town’s share of the 
income from the School Fund; they also had power to form 
districts, which could tax their inhabitants for the mainte- 
nance of schools. After 1839 the school societies still had 
charge of the boundaries of the districts, of the public 
money, and held the appointing power in regard to the visit- 
ing committee. In 1866 they were dissolved throughout the 
State, and the towns assumed their duties. 


Long Hill District was first formed in 1819, being set off 
from the east end of the North District. In 1880 all within 
its bounds, “south of the south side of the middle turnpike,” 
was set off to the Mill District. In 1837 it was made a 
“union district” with District No. 6 in East Windsor (now 
South Windsor). 

In 1880 a change was made in the lines of the North Dis- 
trict,—the alteration placing Col. Solomon Olmsted’s home- 
stead (now Mr. W. H. Boyle’s) in the Second North District, 
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Ool. Olmsted was to pay 2.40 to the North District annually 
for five years. 

The first school-house in the Scotland or Mill District (now 
Burnside) stood nearly opposite the dwelling house of Mr. 
Mahlon Forbes, south of a small pond. It is now a dwelling 
house. This district was divided into the North Mill and the 
South Mill Districts in 1841, the Hockanum River being the 
dividing line. In 1878 these two districts were united again 
for the purpose of better grading tho schools, —a higher de- 
partment being set up in the office of the mill northeast of 
the bridge. The name of this district was changed to Burn- 
side in 1878. A post-office of that name had been established 
here in 1865. 

The name of the South District was changed to Hockanum 
District in 1878. 

In 1857 the South Middle District was formed from the 
weatern part of the South-East District, and new school 
houses were built in both these districts. 

We have now traced the origin of all our present school - 
districts, and for their definite boundaries refer to a volume 
of historical notes gathered by Mr. Walter A. Riley and now 
in the town clerk’s office. The names and numbers of our ten 
districts are: 1. North. 2. Second North. 8. Center. 4. 
Second South. 65. Hockanum (once South). 6. South Mid- 
dle. 7. South-East. 8. Burnside (once Mill). 9. Meadow. 
10. Long Hill. : 

Our schools under the present law are supported by the 
town by a system of appropriations, under the supervision of 
a joint board consisting of tho seloctmen and the school 
visitors. For this purposo tho town receives from the State 
the sum of $1.50 for overy child enumerated between the 
ages of four and sixteen years; this amount being annually 
appropriated by the legislature for that purpose. It receives 
also from the School Fund $1.00 for evory child so enumor- 
ated. The origin of the School Fund has been given. 

Besides these helps there is an annual income of about 
$850 from the Town Deposit Fund. This fund came froin a 
distribution, by act of Congress in 1886, of surplus money in 
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the United States Treasury to the different States, according 
to their congressional representation. It is to be held as a 
deposit, subject to recall at any time. It was to be paid to 
the towns in four equal installments, in January, April, July, 
and October, 1887. The last was never paid, owing to the 
financial rovulsion of that year. What was received was 
deposited with the towns according to their population. The 
conditions imposed by the State are: Ist. That it must be 
held as a trust fund. 2d. That all income arising from it 
must be given to the support of schools. 8d. That the towns 
must inake good any loss or deficiency in the original amount. 
4th. That the same must be fully repaid to the State Treas- 
urer when called for. 

The amount our town received from this fund was 
$5,745.48. The town is at present using a large part of thie 
fund, having given its note to the treasurer of the fund for 
the amount used. From these sources the town receives 
enough to pay more than one-fourth of the expenses of its 
schools. The annual appropriations for the last two years 
have been $7,000 (1877), and $6,500 (1878). 


THB ACADEMY. 


Aside from the public schools, special efforts have been 
made at different timos in behalf of education in our town. 
Most prominent among these was the institution of the Eng- 
lish and Classical School Association, which erected the 
brick building known as the Academy, on the Wells tavern 
property, and for a time maintained an excellent school. It 
was a joint stock investmont, divided into 170 shares of $10 
cuch. The names of tho associated members, with the rules 
for the management, will be found in the town records, vol. 
17, page 674. The trustees wore Col. Solomon Olmsted, Dr. 
Pardon Brownell, and Mr. Erastus Woodruff. The school 
was established in 1888, under Mr. Theodore L. Wright, and 
avon obtained a wide patronage, many attending from out of 
town, and finding temporary homes here. In 1886 Mr. Edgar 
Perkins was principal. Tho school afterwards fell into less 
efficient management and was finally closed. The property 
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was bought by Jonathan T. Wells in 1858, and merged into 
the Wells estate. 

Our Ex-Governor, Richard D. Hubbard, was a pupil at 
this academy, and his name appears in the catalogue of 1888, 
and also, in several places, in the “exhibition” programine of 
1886. 

Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., distinguished also as a poet, 
was also a pupil of this institution, as were many of the 
present residents of our town. 


A select school was kept by Mr. Salmon Phelps, a veteran 
teacher, and sometime town clerk, in the house opposite the 
First Oongregational Church; and afterward in the Acadeiny 
building with a good attendance and satisfactory results, 

Other private schools have been taught; one for primary 
scholars being at present maintained by Mrs. Harrison on 
Burnside avenue. 


ROADS, BRIDGES, AND FERRIES. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tne primitive road was a mere bridle path through the 
forest, with marks blazed upon the trees to guide the traveler. 
These paths led from one settlement to another, or reached 
out into the wilderness to the clearing of some venturesome 
pioneer, or stretched, a thin trail through the woods, to far 
Mohegan (Norwich), or to the plantation at Pequot, now New 
London. Often they led to some isolated mill site, on Saw 
Mill River perchance, or upon Hop Brook, ono of its tribu- 
taries. The carly settlers on this side tho Great River set 
their engen in the most cligible places, on slight eminences 
to overlook the country for the Indians, or near localities 
favorable to pasturage and cultivation. The early road had 
reference only to these, and, in many cases, are now wholly 
obliterated. The settlers had no vehicles save heavy carts, 
wnins, or tumbrils, and pairs of wheels upon which they 
londed one end of their timbers, leaving the other end to drag 
upon the ground behind them. These vebicles were drawn 
by oxen by devious ways through the woods, pounding over 
stumps, and splashing through the bridgeless streams with 
far-resounding jolt and shout and clatter. Later there were 
roads laid out with regard to through travel, and men built 
their houses beside them for convenience as well as for safety 
and sociability. 

One of the earliest roads used in town was one which ran 
north from the landing place on the Great River to Windsor. 
The Island road in Podunk was a branch of this road, and 
was laid to his dwelling by Thomas Burnham, who lived on 
the north side of the present home lot of Mr. John A. Burnham. 

A road must also have been made very early to the mill 
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sites in Burnside, where much timber was sawed for use in 
building on the west side of the Great River. Other early 
roads were used, of which no record exista. Somo of them 
were afterwards laid out as town roads with no hint of their 
earlier use; indeed, short cuts through the wilderness prob- 
ably indicated the most feasiblo courses for many of tho 
roads which were afterwards laid out. It will be well to bear 
this in mind while reading the following pages, which have 
to do only with dates that are upon the records. 


FIRST ROAD THROUGH THE UPLAND LOTS. 


The first record of a highway laid out in our borders is of 
a road along the meadow hill, a part of which is still a public 
way, and is now called Prospect street. It was ordered laid 
out at a meeting of the proprietors of the three-mile lots in 
1640. “The proprietors that were present at the laying out 
of these lotts did mutually consent that there should be a 
highway of four rods wide through all these lotta, which shall 
be layed out by Mr. John Orowe and Mr. Wm. Pitkin, as near 
the swamp and boggy meadow as conveniently may be.” 
This road once ran along the meadow hill from Windsor to 
Glastonbury, crossing the Hockanum near the mouth of “ the 
Gulf,” and following the hill again down through Dowd’s 
Grove, southward, until it came out, just north of Pewter Pot 
Brook, into the present highway, near the site of the old 
Hockanum school-house. Some of the earliest houses in 
town were built along this road, in places where no road at 
present exists. 

The same year (1640) a committee was appointed to order 
the highway in the meadow from the river to the upland,— 
now the “North Meadow Road,”—in regard to which later 
action will appear. 


EARLY BRIDGES, 


The first bridges were ordered built in Hockanum by the 
General Assembly in 1668: 

“This Court orders Tho: Edwards and the rest of the 
inhabitants at Hockanum, all above sixteen yeares old, to 
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take some speedy oppertunity to make two Bridges, the one 
over the Brook at the place called Sadler Ordnary, the other 
at Frog Brook, where may be most sutable; in each Bridge 
to lay three Trees, so hewed that they may be sufficient for 
horses to passe safe over. Thomas Edwards is to oversee the 
work, and is empowered to call the rest of the p'sons forth 
ta performe the work, according to the Courts expectation 
herein; and the Court allowes ten shillings towards the work, 
ont of the Publiq’ Treasury ; it is to be finishod before May 
Court. They are to mark out the way from ye common way 
to the Bridge at Frog Brook.” 

Thomas Edwards was a resident of Naubuc, but the bridges 
were probably for tho accommodation of travel toward Hart- 
ford. Sadler kept a public house, as will be seen in the chap- 
tor on that topic. Frog Brook is the stream which crosses 
Main street near the house of Mr. Joseph H. Porter. 


MAIN STREET. 


Our present Main street was ordered laid out in 1670, by 
the General Assembly : 

“The Court orders that the selectmen in the respective 
plantations on the River shall lay out a highway six rod wide 
upon the upland on the east side of tho great River, that men 
may pass to their lotts there as occasion shall require; and 
they may order the fence to be sctt up in the place where 
they shall order the highway to be sett out. And this Court 
grants the severall plantations that their bownds shall extend 
to the castward twenty rod farther then their three miles 
formerly granted, in consideration thereof.” 

Whither the proprietors took the twenty rods granted them 
in not known. Mr. Agis Easton, county surveyor, thought 
tho lots did not indicate it. By a vote of the town of Hart- 
ford in 1679, these roads were to be known as country roads, 
or King's highway. The course of this highway through our 
town is as follows: Beginning on the main traveled road 
(better known as the New London turnpike), below the house 
of Mr. Ira W. Porter, near Glastonbury line, and running 
northwesterly around by the house of Mr. Joseph H. Porter, 
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it continues northerly to the house of Mr. Osmyn Roberts; 
thence it turns westerly until it crossca Powter Pot Brook. 
From that point ita course is northerly, past the town farm 
and the South Middle Burying Ground,—north of which it 
runs side by side with the New London Turnpike for snore 
than a fourth of a mile, when both roads unite and form our 
principal street. After crossing the Hockauum causeway tlie 
turnpike turns west toward Hartford ; the old highway con- 
tinues northerly until it reaches the house of Mr. R. A. 
Olmsted, where it forms the right fork over the brook, and, 
afterwards, the left fork to South Windsor bounds. 

The town instructed the selectmen to straighten Main 
strect, from East Windsor line to the bridge road, in 1826. 
No records show that anything was done. 


HIGHWAY NEAR WILLOW BROOK. 


In 1678 a highway was to be settled “from the country 
road upon the upland on the east side of the great river 
through Widow Andrews her land to the groat river,” there 
being opposition by some of the town. This was near Willow 
Brook, and in 1679 the committee reported that they lad 
“determined a highway for common use to be and romain 
fower rods in bredgth from the mouth of the Hoccanum river 
to run by the great river southerly uppon the highland until 
it pass cleere of the south side of a ditch that was formerly 
William Houghtons, and froin thence to run easterly over a 
bridge that was made by Edward Andrews, and from thence 
to run on the north side of tho Widow Andrews ortyard and 
then to be six rods wide and beare suuthorly to the cast until 
it meete with John Dix his fence, and to continue the same 
bredgth on the north side of said Dix his lott to the end of 
Hartford bounds east, for publicke use.” 

Edwards Andrews was ono of the first actilers here, and 
lived on the meadow hill just north of Willow Brook. It 
is thought that this road entered Main street just north of 
Mr. Ralph Ensign’s house, lut its other courses are uncertain. 
It did not become a permanent road. In 1728 tho sclectinen 
were instructed to care for it from the mouth of the Hocku- 
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num “up to the upland and so to the north side of Dick’s lot 
to the end of Hartford bounds, and endeavor what may be 
proper to be done that the said highway may be accommo- 
dated for pasaago.” 

In 1748 it was superseded by another road, as will be seen 
under the title of “ Brewer Lane.“ 


NORTH MEADOW ROAD. 


A road was to be laid out by the comiittes of 1678 from 
Main street to the river, “ somewhere between Mr. Crow’s and 
Mr. Pitkin his house.“ John Crow lived on the Ozias Roberts 
place, and an old road runs down into the meadow near it; 
jut William Pitkin lived near the present railroad, and prob- 
ally the road laid out by the committee was that known as 
the North Meadow Road. The committee appointed a high- 
way two rods wide from the north end of “Mr. Jonathan 
Gilbert's“ Island and that land north that lyeth between the 
great river and the highland east up to the mere-stones of the 
totts to be for a landing-place, and froin thence where the 
carts have already made a passage down the bank to run 
casicrly to the swamp that is next the upland on the north 
side of a ditch that is near the sayd swamp on the south side 
of Mr. Olcott's land, which highway is ordered to be two rods 
in bredgth, and through the swamp to be fower rods wide to 
the upland, to run upon a white oak tree uppon the side of 
the hill which is markt by us, and on the side of that hill to 
turn north towards William Buckland’s lott, and from thence 
n highway fower rods wide is appoynted to run between Mr. 
Aaron Cooke his Jott and sayd William Buckland’s lott east 


„ Jonathan Gilbert was a morchant, and dealt In wines and liquors and 
other commodities, Ile owned a warchousc on the west sido of the river, 
and wasa prominent citizen. Ho bought the taland mated after him in 
1000, of Thomas Bird It contaiued fourtoen acres, and was bounded east 
by Dutch Island and the meadow lots; south against the Little River's 
month, and west by Connecticut River, This island was lu later ycars 
called ‘Pomp’s Island,“ because Pomp Fauality, a nogro, harbored his 
sloop in a cove below it. Pomp also owned land upon it. Though then 
in part or wholly an island, it is no longer so, except in time of high water. 
A gradual filling up of the mendows bas left the ancfent mercatones threo 
feet or more below the prosent surface of the ground. 
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to the country road [Main street], and we judg it convenient 
that the highway run to the end of Hartford bounds the same 
bredgth.“ 

„Also we have ordered a common landing place upon Mr. 
Jonathan Gilberd’s island on the east side of the Great River, 
where now it is, to be fower rods wide uppon the banck next 
the river, and to be two rods wide upon the banck or highland 
belonging to Mr. Jolm Pantry, aud from thence to turn north 
two rods wide to run untill itt mcetes with the common 
highway north upon the highland by the meerestones of 
those lote as bounds with meere-stones.” 

Land for this road was afterwards sold to the town by John 
Easton, in 1696, who deeded two rods in width from the 
river to the land of Samuel Olcott. It was agreed, however, 
that said two rods in width “should only extend to the high- 
way upon the bank leading from Potuncko to Hartford land- 
ing-place on the banck of tho meadow next to the low land 
leading to the river.” Easton also deeded “20 feot in breadth 
of land frum said highway on the bank of the river, somo 
few rods northerly from the above mentioned place where the 
two rods cometh into the highway to belong to said town for 
a highway, which hath been the town’s for many years, and 
bounds by the river west, by highway cast, by Easton on tho 
south and north. 

Samuel Olcott also deeded a strip across his land for this 
road, two rods in width, bounded north and south by his own 
land; eastward by “the bridge causeway or highway nowly 
repaired or built at the chargo of the town of Hartford,” west 
by land of Juhn Easton, “forever as a country rhoade or 
highway for traveling, driving, or any other improvement 
whatever.” 

That this road was ever carried beyond Main street there 
is now uo evidence. It came in a nearly straight line from 
the landing place north of the present bridge, where for 
many years the ferry was kept. Sometimes at low water the 
stream was forded near here, and hay and grain from our 
meadows carted across. 
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HOOKANUM BRIDGE. 


The first bridge across the Hockanum River in this town 
was built at Burnside, where the teaming about the mills 
mado it necessary. Lower down the strcam was probably 
passed by fording, whon it was possible so todo. William 
Pitkin, Capt. Nichols, aud John Marsh were appointed in 
1700, “ to view a convenient place for a bridge, and order the 
building of a bridge at the town charge.” In 1724 passed 
the following vote: “ Whereas the town hath been at great 
cost from time to time to erect and support a bridge on the 
cast side of the Great River in Hartford on the road leading 
to Hocknnmn, and yet the inhabitants on that side do not 
sufficiently make the landway at the ends of said bridge, 
sufficient for persons to pass without a vessell to pass the 
water, oven when there might be good passing on the bridge 
if the ends were sufficiently causewayed: It is therefore 
ordered that the town will not for the future pay anything 
towards building or repairing said bridge until the inhabit 
ais of the onst side make the land at each end of said 
bridge.” This work was done by the society in 1781, when 
the surveyors of highways were asked to call out the persons 
obliged to work on the highways two days in the year, and 

“employ thom to work in the swamp... . near the meet- 
" ing-house, to raiso a causeway across the swainp.” The 
cnusoway has since been raised to a higher level at different 
times. The trees were placed along it by vote of the town in 
1887. A new bridge was built over the river in 1828, in 
place of the old one, which had fallen. The present bridge 
was built in 1854, and has been subsequently altered and 
repairod. ; 

NORTH PROSPECT STREET. 


The road from Richard Burnham's to Joseph Olmsted, Jr.’s, 
as then fenced, was accepted as a town highway in 1717. 
This is the present road from Main street, near the house of 
Mr. Putnam, to tho meadow hill, noar the house of the late 
Mr. Ashbel Olmsted. This road was widened one-half a rod 
from Jared Hurlburt’s to the Meadow Hill in 1858. 
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BURNSIDE AVENUE. 


In 1722 the selectmen were ordered to lay out a highway 
from the end of a street leading by the house of John Bid- 
well, “to run northerly on the wostern sido of a swainp, 
about a rod within the improved land of Daniel Bidwell, Jr., 
extending on that course the said breadth of four rods from 
the said two lots of Bidwell and Oase [ Case then owned Mr. 
C. O. Moody's place}, and then castward,” ot. They re- 
ported in 1725 that they had done the same “ from y cast 
end of y lane which runs by John Bidwell’s north across ye 
lotta belonging to y- heirs of Daniel Bidwell, dec, four rods 
wide, butting west on y* fence now standing near bear 
swamp:* Then runns round on ye brow of ye hill four rods 
wide in Benjamin Cheeney’s land so far on ye heighth of y. 
hill as to inake ye highway conveniont, till it comes to ye lott 
of Daniel Bidwell dec’, before mentioned. Then turns cast 
on y north side of said lott four rods wide till it comes to ye 
next turn of ye hill. Then turns to ye top of ye hill on John 
Bidwell’s land so as ye way may bo convenient: To bo and 
remain for a highway forever, till it comes to y* north line of 
5 abovementioned lott of ye heirs of Dan! Bidwell; then 
continue east on y* north side” said lot four rods wide, to the 
west end of Daniel Bidwell’s field “near ye mills.” Thon 
south, four rods wide, across said lot and lot of Liout. John 
Meakins and Ensign Samuel Meakins; from thence continuo 
four rods wide on the lots of heirs of William Pitkin to tho 
Fulling Mills. 

Attached to thia report is a quitclaim deed of the land 
taken, signed by Daniel Bigelow (the road was onco called 
Bigelow Lane, and Bidwell's Lane), Bonjamin Cheeney, 
Daniel Bidwell, William Bidwell, John Meakin, Samuel 
Meakin, John Bidwell, William Pitkin, Joseph Pitkin. 


* This “‘beur swamp” is said to have derived ite name from the fact 
thot u Mr. Corning, a spinning-whocl muker, who lived in Scotland, 
killed a bear here. The peoplo mado a barbecue of the beast, and made 
Corning the mock hero of the feast, crowning him in a ludicrous fashion, 
and drinking many toasts in token of his exploit. 
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SOUTH ROAD TO BOLTON. 


The above road was continued from the Fulling Mills (in 
Burnside) to Bolton line. The proprietors along it signed a 
paper signifying that if the said continuation of the highway 
from the “great strect” toward Bolton be made but four rods 
wide, instead of six, they would “take up full satisfied with 
the accurity the said committee do give us for the pay- 
ments of onr respective sins annexed to each of our names 
[to wit]: 

John Pitkin and Joseph Pitkin acquit the town from pay- 
ing anything. 

James Forbes, £8. 

Benjamin Roberts, gives his as the jury returned. 

Daniel Bidwell, gives cross his land as the jury returned. 

Thoinas Spencer, for what it takes off the side of his lot 
Che gives what it takes cross his lot), £5 16s. 

William Corbett, gives cross his lot. 

Joseph Pitkin, for what it takes on the side of his lot, £6 
158." 

SILVER LANE. 


In 1728 the sclectmen were directed to view a placo for a 
road south of the Hockanum River. Two years later their 
return concerning a road from Benjamin Hills was accepted, 
and the sum of £76 7d. was voted to pay for the land. In 
1781 the deed of the land was given for a roadway three rods 
wide. There were nino grantors, among whom was divided 
the £76 7d., according to their respective proportions. The 
road abuts west on the country road (Main strect), and began 
al. Benjamin Hills’ land, he solling 88 rods in length aud 8 
rods in width,—* reserving to myself a few foots round my 
well.“ Next came John Hazelton's land, he selling 86 rods 
in length and 14 rods in width, —“ reserving 8 foots south of 
my house; then Samuel Hills, who sold 105 rods in length 
and 3 in width, as also 14 rods wide and 106 in length, to 
run the same course; then Jolm Abbey, 62 rods long and 13 
rods wide; then John Kilbourn, 22 rods long and 1 wide, 
abutting south on Samuel Hills’ rod and a half; then Samuel 
Smith, 25 rods, 22 of which were 14 rods wide, abutting south 
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on Samuel Hills’ 13 rods, and 8 rods on Joseph Roberts’ 14 
rods. Then, turning due south 14 rods, and 4 rods in width; 
then east 8° north, on John Oadwell’s land, 76 rods and 4 rods 
in width; then on Thomas Kilbourn's land, the same course, 
one mile and 140 rods (4 rods wide), abutting east on the 
country road that leads [from tho Fulling Mills] to Bolton. 

The deed is signed by Benjamin Hills, John Iazoltino, 
Sainuel Hills, John Abbey, John Kilborn, Samuel Smith, 
Joseph Roberts, John Cadwell, Thomas Kilborn. 

This road was afterwards changed at the “Sand blow,” to 
pass around the hollow there, and also at the angle near the 
head of the mill road, so called. When this was done we do 
not know,—perhaps by the committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assombly, in 1798, who altered the read from Orford 
meeting-house to the Hartford Ferry, for tho “ convenience of 
publick travil.” 


ROAD BAST, NEAR GILMAN’S BROOK. 


This road was viowed by the sclectmen in 1728, and sur- 
veyed in 1784. The deed was not given until 1744; it is 
signed by John Goodwin, John Goodwin, Jr., and Caleb Good- 
win, in consideration of £15 formerly paid to Williain Good- 
win by the troasnrer of Hartford. The survey is as follows: 

“T began at said Country Road, and thence ran parallel to 
the dividing line between Hartford and Glasscnbury, 1 mile 
76 rods cast, taking 2 rods out of Decon Goodwin's lot, and 1 
rod out of heirs of William Goodwin: Thon South squarewise 
across said Goodwin’s lot 27 rods 18 links: Then Kast be- 
tween John Goodwin and Timothy Cowles’s lots 27 rods near 
a swamp, taking 2 rods out of Goodwin’s land and 1 rod out 
of Cowles’s lot: Then South across Timothy Oowles’s lot 224 
rods: Then East between Cowles's lot and Capt. Roger Pit- 
kin’s land 27 rods, taking 2 rods out of Pitkin’s and 1 rod out 
of Cowles’s land: Then south 911 rods and 8 links across 
Roger Pitkin’s, Capt. Ozias Pitkin’s and Susanna Bunce’s lots, 
and lot of heirs of Nathaniel Pitkin, deceased: Then cast be- 
tween lots of Nathaniel Pitkin and Capt. William Pitkin to 
the end of the three mile lots, taking 14 rods out of William 
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Pitkin’s land, and 13 rods out of Nathaniel Pitkin’s land; 
Said highway to be three rods wide in all parts.” 

Other deeds and surveys carry this road by various courses 
to the bounds of the town of Bolton. 

The easterly part of this road was to be viewed and made 
more convenient by exchange or otherwise in 1785. Beyond 
the point where an intersecting road turns south toward Burn- 
side, it is now a mere track through the woods, emerging on 
the Long Hill road, just north of the railroad crossing. For 
many rods cast of this place it has been obliterated by the 
railroad, the road-bed of which lies along its course. Farther 
on it is represented by the Tolland Turnpike. 


ROAD EAST ALONG WINDSOR LINE. 


Joseph Talcott and Daniel Goodwin were appointed in 1743 
to view and enquire about a piece of land about two rods wide 
next to Windeor bounds, said to be left vacant, and see 
whether it were best used for a highway. In 1744 the 
town voted to obtain it for that purpose, provided it could be 
had without cost. In January, 1744-5, it was deeded by thir- 
teen persons, who give as a reason, “especially for the neces- 
sity to reach their lands, and also for conveniency of having a 
town highway.” It was laid out one rod and fifteen links in 
breadth from Windsor line, and bounded north by that line, 
and west by the country road (Main stroet),—“ which way is 
now opened on the north side of the dwelling house of John 
Burnhain the younger, and is bounded the whole length east- 
ward on the south side by the land of said John Burnham, 
Jabez Burnham, and Jonah Williams; and from the country 
road eastward until it comes to the land of Jonah Williams 
being near a mile and a half.” It was to be one rod and fif- 
teen links in breadth from the west linc, “and after it comes 
on the land of Jonah Williams until it meets a road in the 
bounds of Windsor coming to the dividing line, the said way 
is to be two rode in breadth.” 

The deed is signed in the following order :—by Jolin Burn- 
ham, Sr., John Burnham, Jr., and by Charles, Jonathan, Ja- 
bez, Caleb, David, and Timothy Buruham, Jonah Williams, 

24 
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John Wood, John Anderson, Samuel Burnham, Joseph 
Burnham. 
BREWER LANE. 


A place for a highway eastward to the commons, between 
Hockanum River and Glastonbury, was viewed by Joseph Tal- 
cott and Daniel Goodwin in 1748. The following year repre- 
sentations were made to the town in meeting assembled of a 
highway supposed to have been formerly loft, or set out, near 
the proposed new road, and a committee was appointed to ex- 
amine the records for the same. It was “said to be on tlie 
east side of the great river leading from Tim: Williams east- 
ward through the three mile lots.” (See “Highway near 
Willow Brook.“) This, if found, was to bo sold, or exchangod 
“for land that may be more accommodable for the use of a 
highway.” Where this was first laid out we do not kuow; 
but in 1751 the General Assembly made void the doings of a 
jury appointed by the County Court, and directed the court to 
appoint another jury for a new lay-out. They were “to begin 
at the said road {now the west road leading from Hartford to 
Glastonbury] and to lay-out a highway froin thence castward, 
to be on the south side of said Samuel Wells's lot, of suitable 
width until it fall in with the said highway on said lot laid 
out by the former jury, and assess the damages,” etc. The 
Wells family owned land from this road north to the north 
side of the house lot of Mr. Addison Pitkin, and extending, I 
am told, to the three-miles end. 


THES “NEW ROAD” IN PODUNK. 


William Wolcott of Windsor, and others, petitioned for a 
highway westward from the common road, from near the 
house of William Cowles northward to Windsor bounds, and 
so into the country road against the house of Thomas Elmer, 
in 1752. This was opposed by the town of Hartford, and 
again in 1762, when it was again prayed that it might be laid 
out“ between the meadow fence and the old road,” 

In 1769 Col. John Pitkin and Elisha Pitkin were appointed 
to confer with East Windsor and endeavor to get alterations 
in the new highway “ west of the old road,” to have it come 
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in above where the jury had laid it, so as to open east on the 
old road at the place where most likely to communicate with 
a new road proposed eastward to Pitkin’s Mills, but without 
succces. We think tho place of “tho road proposed eastward” 
was taken by the road branching from the road east from 
Richard Gilman’s, and leading now to Burnside, and known 
as the Mill Road, but find no record of it. 


ROAD TO PRATr's FERRY. 


The west road from near Pewter Pot Brook toward Naubuc 
was projected in 1768. The town of Hartford appointed a 
committee to attend the County Court in rogard to a road 
from Glastonbury to the country road near tho house of Sam- 
uel Roberts, and, if it is found necessary, to get it at as small 
expense as possible. But it does not appear to have been 
opened so late as 1784, when the town agent was instructed 
to apply to the court “to have the road opened which leadeth 
from this town to Pratt’s Ferry in Glaseenbury.” 


OTHER ROADS. 


When the South Meadow Road, weet from the old meeting- 
house, was laid out, we do not know. Probably very early. 
£12 were granted to build a bridge upon it in 1795. 

The New London Turnpike (chartered in 1795) afterwards 
passed over it. This turnpike follows the main road south 
until near the house of Mr. George Brewer; then it runs 
along the east side of the old country road to the new meeting- 
house site, where it forms the east fork, and from thence is 
the direct road to Glastonbury. 

A petition was sent to the County Court in 1805 to 
straighten the old ferry road from the old meeting-house to 
the ferry, it being represented as very circuitous.” The old 
road turned north just west of Pantry’s Pond drain, and after- 
wards west, coming out just north of the house of Mr. 
Janeway Brewer. From thence it cut across the corner 
in front of Mr. Chauncey Lester’s house to the ferry road. 
Tho new lay-out was probably very nearly that of the present 
South Meadow Road, running directly to the river, where two 


farriea ware carried on in 1805. 
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Assessments were made for a road from T. Wadsworth's to 
T. Keeney’s in 1798. Of this, and of other roads subsequently 
laid out, the records give us only hints, if they are not alto- 
gether silent about them. We think this road is the one run- 
ning west from near Mr. H. U. Holmes’s store in Hockanum. 

Assessments were made the following year for a road from 
Ashbel Hills to Hosea Keeney’s. This was for the road 
easterly from the South Middle scliool-house, although it had 
probably been for ycars a traveled road. 

In 1802 the road in Podunk west from Tim: Burnhaun’s to 
the new road” was made public. This road was laid out at 
the time of the first settlements by Thomas Burnham, and is 
the crossroad on which Mr. Julius Burnham lives. 

The Hartford and ‘Tolland Turnpike was chartored in 1801. 
It is the road coming from the ferry landing direct to the 
present post-office in the Bigelow Hall building, and passing 
thence over Main street to Burnside avenue, of which it forms 
the left fork, running straight to Buckland’s Cornors. 

The Middle, or Boston Turnpiko, through Burnside and by 
the powder mills, was chartered in 1797. 

The town opposed the opening of turnpike roads, and by its 
efforts succeeded in preventing any toll-gatos within its bor- 
ders. The turnpikes have all been abandoned to the towns, 
and are now town roads. 

Assessments were made for the Ellington road, so called, 
in 1806. 

The road in Podunk next south of the school-house was 
made a town road in 1825, when it was voted that the road 
from Jacob Williams’ house up the hill to the old road he a 
town road. This road, followed west, descended tlo meadow 
hill and weut straight to Gilman’s Landing on the Connecti- 
cut, where vessels unloaded molasses and other commodities 
for the “old red store,” which stood just north of Mr. Arthur 
Burnham’s. 

In 1826 the town of East Windsor petitioned for a public 
road down through our meadows to Hartford, but it was not 
granted. : 

A road was to be laid out from the mills in Burnside to 
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near the house of Nehemiah Smith, on Silver Lane, in 1884; 
but in 1839 a similar vote appears for the lay-out of a road 
from wear Timothy Risley’s (near Mr. E. C. Brewer's), and 
running east to near the house of Elijah Forbes. This road 
was straightened and made three rods wide in 1872-4. 

From 1886 to 1846 steps were taken to lay out a highway on 
the meadow hill from the Bridge Road to the house of Timothy 
Buckland, and it was finally opened. The first road on the 
upland north and south through our town had once run along 
this hill. 

The road from Hillstown to Eagleville was laid out in 
1844-5. 

The roud in the Meadow on which the school-house stands 
was laid out in 1852. 

This year also the road in front of the Arnold place (Mr. 
Chauncey Lester’s) in the Meadow was considered,—whether 
to lay out a new road or to alter the old one. Of the road 
from this place north to the lumber-yard no record has been 
found. It is an old-time road, once the only way from the 
North Meadow Road to the lower ferry landing. 

The road in front of tho west row of housos in the South 
Meadow was laid out by the solectmen, but never became a 
public road—Mrs. Arnold refusing to give her land. 

A road was to be laid out from Mr. George May’s to Eri 
Eldridge’s east tine in 1858, if it could be done without ex- 
pense to the town. This was on the line of the present 
“Tobacco avenuc,” where an ancient right-of-way existed. 
It was laid out two rods wide from Main street east, and then 
north to Silver Lane, in 1868. 

From the east Glastonbury road to Manchester line a high- 
way was laid out on “the Neck,” in 1867. It runs easterly 
hetween the two brooks next north from the eastern terminus 
of Brewer Lane. 

The Mill Road, from Buruside north, was its toward 
the house of Mr. Thomas Burnham in 1872, coming out on 
the Ellington Road south of the brook. It is three rods 
wide. 

William stroet, in Burnside, from the Middle Turnpike 
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to the Tolland Turnpike, became a town road in 1878. The 
land for it was given by Mr. William Hanmer. 

In regard to some of our roads no record has been found ; 
among these are the Long Hill Road; East Main street, or 
the East Glastonbury Road, which south of Brewer Lane 
was laid out by the Porters, 4 rods wide, in 1775. Orchard 
street, once called Benjamin’s Lane, and later Woodruff's Lane. 
Several private streets have recently been laid out, and build- 
ing lots sold. Most prominent of these are Central avenue, 
laid out by Edward W. Hayden, and running east from near 
the First Congregational Church; Prospect street, along the 
railroad, by Jas. H. Ranney; and Woodbridge avenue, a little 
north of the latter, by Alfred Woodbridge. 


There are several votes on record (1800 and later), hy 
which the town authorizes its selectinen to maintain ferries 
over the overflowed roads in time of freshets, and to find 
good and sufficient ferrymen, and to fix the fares that may he 
charged. In 1818, an ice blockade at tho bridge ovor tho 
Great River damaged the roads scriously, and gouged out 
what is known as the “Gulf” in the pastures near the’ 
meadow hill. Bridges were also carried away at this time 
by freshets in the eastern part of the town, now Manchester. 
An account of the ancient ferry across the Connecticut River 
will be found in a separate chapter. 


METHODS OF REPAIRING ROADS. 


The methods of repairing the roads in town havo been 
various. The system of district taxation,—most citizens 
working out their highway taxos,—prevailed for many yours. 
Under this system neighborhood road-making “bees” were 
held; and sometimes bounties were given to the districts 
having the best roads, which were probably spent for tho 
common refreshment of the laborers who won tliem. 

In 1841 the roads were divided into sections and let out to 
the lowest bidders. At present all the roads are under the 
supervision of the selectmen. 
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A sewer was laid from the railway station on Main street 
to and through Orchard street, to the meadow hill, in 1875. 
Branch. sewers drain tho adjacent streets. In digging for 
this sewer on Main street, near the head of Orchard street, a 
skeleton was exhumed from about two fect below the surface. 
Probably it was not that of an Indian. Its mystery has 
never been explained. 

A sewer was also laid in Burnside, down tho Main streot 
there, to the river below the mills. Other amallerse wers were 
put in at this time; one near Mr. Charles M. Bidwell’s on 
Burnside avenue, and one near Mr. George E. Pratt's, on 
Silver Lane; and others. 


BY-LAWS de HIGHWAYS AND SIDEWALKS. 


Sundry by-laws for the protection of public ways have 
from time to time been passed by the town. One in 1842 
provides a fine of one dollar a load for the removal of earth 
froin the highways. 

For the protection of sidewalks against the travel of 
vehicles and beasts, a fine of 93 was fixed in 1888. In 1859 
this fine was made two dollars. 


In 1872, for willful damages to fences, gates, etc., a penalty 
of #25 was provided. 

In 1842 it was made a penal offence for any person to 
bathe in any stream within one-fourth of a mile from any 
road or dwelling. 

Plank walks were built on the Hockanum Causeway, and 
over Elm Brook on Burnside avenue in 1876, for the first 
time. 


THE STREET ELMS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In regard to the first planting of the noble elm trees which 
are still allowed, in places, to beautify our streets, no exact 
information has been obtained. Mr. George J. Olmsted, 
writing in the Elm Leaf in 1863, inclines to the tradition 
hat the good work was begun by a Mr. Warren, who is said 
to have put out the trees in front of Dr. Williams’ house, on 
Main street, and that others followed his example in other 
parts of the street. One pretty well authenticated account 
has it that a general gathering was held for the purpose, and 
Mr. Timothy Deming says that Mr. Thomas Case told him 
that the young men did the work, and the old inen furnished 
the “fixins.” When asked what the “fixins” were, he ro- 
plied, rum and sugar.” Tradition further says that this 
gathering was held,—probably by a mere coincidence,—on 
the day of the battle of Lexington. Individual enterprise, 
however, did some of the work. The trees in front of the 
house of the writer were set out by his great-grandfather, 
Josoph Goodwin, Sr., (about 1773) when he built the old 
house which until recently stood on this site. Those in front 
of the house of Mr. S. O. Goodwin were set out by his grand- 
father, Joseph Goodwin, 2d, when he fixed over the old house 
which once stood there for his home. 

At first there was opposition to the tree-planting. Some 
some said the forest was only just subdued, and why again 
obstruct the highways with trees? But most of our people 
to-day bless the enterprise and taste which gave President 
Monroe occasion to say, when on his tour in 1817 he 
lodged in our town, that our elin trees were the finest he had 
ever seen. 
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The story that our clms wero sot out by English prisoners 
of war, or at the suggestion of the French when here, we 
regard as untenable. It arose from the fact that in South 
Windsor work of this kind is said to have been done by the 
Hessian prisonors there, during the Revolution. We can not 
ascertain that there were any prisoners quartered in our town. 

Other ancient trees aro still standing in town. The large 
oak in front of Mr. W. H. Olmsted’s house is said to be an 
aboriginal forest treo, and certainly has, the appearanco of 
being 800 years old. An old onk near the Burnside Bridge, 
a boundary tree in 1690, has been mentioned clsowhero. 


HARTFORD FERRY AND BRIDGE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue ferry over the Connecticut River was first leased to 
Thomas Cadwell in 1681; ho was to “keepe the ferry for 
seven years,” with sufficient boats to carry over horses and 
men, and a “connoe for single persons.” The fares were 
regulated by vote of the town: 

Fare for horse and man 6d. if not of this town. 

Fare fora man... . 2d. if not of this town. 

Fare for a man... . Id. in silver if of this town, 
or 2d. in other pay. 

Fare for horse and man 84. in silver if of this town, 
or 6d. in other pay. 

And for those of this town whom he carrys over 
after the daylight is shutt in, they shall pay six- 
pence a horse and man iu money, or 8d. in other 
pay.” For a single person 2d. or 8d. 

After this lease expired the ferry was leased to Cadwell’s 
widow for seven years more. In 1787 the fares were regu- 
lated by the General Assembly. 

The town of Hartford applied to the Assembly in 1728 for 
a charter for the forry ; and in 1787 the petition was renewed 
for the settlement or grant of the ferry to the town of Hart- 
ford. 

The money arising from the rent of the ferry was divided 
among the schools to procure firewood in 1748; and in 1756 
it was applied to the repair of the bridge over the Little 
River in Hartford. 

When East Hartford became a town in 1788, it was given 
one-half of the ferry privilege. The new town at first leased 
its privilege, selling the same at vendue for many years. 
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Two ferries are mentioned in 1805,—the upper and lower. 
So nearly as we can find, one of these crossed to State street 
in Hartford, the other to Ferry street. 

In 1808 the Hartford Bridge Company was incorporated, 
overshadowing tho ancient rights of the people in regard to 
the transportation of passengers across the Connecticut River, 
although its charter was not at first thought to be strongly 
inimical to those rights. Its bridge would provide a way 
across the river at seasons unfavorable to navigation, and the 
charter provided that “nothing in said act shall now or here- 
after injure said [ferry] franchise.” But the troubles which 
arose would make a long chapter. We give simply an outline 
of what followed. 

In 1812 the Bridge Company attempted to buy the ferry 
franchise from the town, but were unsuccessful. In 1818 
they petitioned the General Assembly to suppress the ferry. 
A compromise was talked of, and the town voted to relinquish 
the ferry if its inhabitants might pass over the bridge at the 
ferry rates of toll. This voto was, however, rescinded. In 
1818 a new act was passed, suppressing the ferry, and making 
no compensation whatever to the town. This was done on 
condition that the Bridge Company should repair their bridge 
and raise their causeway three foet, and the piers of their 
bridge four feet, and place the draw at the west side of the 
river. These changes wero necessary because the bridge had 
been badly damaged by the ice and its draw swept away. 
The bridge here referrcd to was the second one that had been 
built by the company. The first was an uncovered structure, 
hanging low over the river, with the travel on the crown of 
the arches. It was soon swopt away. 

This orbitrary action of the General Assembly resulted 
in the erection of the present bridge, and in gaining for the 
company a troublesome opponent in the town of East Hart- 
ford, which did not withhold its appeals to the General Assem. 
bly until that body consented in 1886 to reéstablish the ferry 
by a repeal of # part of the act of 1818. The clause com- 
pelling the Bridge Company to keep three boats was also 
repealed, and the towns of Hartford and East Hartford were 
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ordered to keep one-half of the Bridge Road in repair from 
Main street to the Tolland Turnpike, with one-half of the 
“dry bridge.” This obligation was repealed the next year. 

In 1838 the Company, by its attornoy, add rossod a lotter to 
the town, asking for an amicable and mutually advantagoous 
settlement, stating that they thought the bridge adequate to 
the wants of all. The town laid this letter on the table, and 
immediately voted to continue the ferry. A suggestion to 
unite with the town of Hartford in buying all or a majority 
of the stock of the company was not adopted, and in 1889 
the town was defending the ferry again before the Legislature, 
but without the aid of Hartford, which had no share in the 
reéstablished ferry of 1886. 

This year (1889) the ferry having proved remunerative, 
the town ordered that the surplus fund be loaned at interest. 

In 1841 the Legislature took action unfavorable to the 
town, and the ferry franchise was lost again. The town 
voted to sell its scow and skiff, and to let the horse-boat and 
the horses. The tolls of the Bridge Company were changed 
to the rates followed by the company until 1879. 

The town, though again worsted, was not beaten. It 
appointed a committee to investigate the works of the Bridge 
Oompany, and to question whether their causeway was half 
bridging as the law demanded, and to prevent their operations 
if they could. 

A fresh appeal for a restoration of the ferry was made in 
1842, which appeal was granted; and the following year the 
ferry was reéstablished and run by the town. 

The Bridge Oompany, determined to have the matter por- 
manently settled, then carried it to the courts; the town was 
sued and beaten, but, assisted by many contributions from 
Hartford people, it appealed its caso to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The higher tribunal sustained the deci- 
sion of the State courts. The gist of this decision is, that 
the new grant of the ferry to the town in 1842, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was in violation of that body’s contract with 
the Bridge Company in 1818, which suppressed the ferry. It 
decided that—whatever ancient privilege Hartford may have 
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had in the ferry— East Hartford (which alone was party to 
tho suit) had no other titlo than that acquired by its act of 
incorporation in 1783, which was subject to the pleasure of 
the General Assembly. 

The town, soolug no furthor hopo for its causo, oxcopt by 
some dereliction on the part of the Bridge Company, aban- 
doned the field, and passcd an indignant resolve to hold this 
„aggressive monopoly to a rigid compliance with its charter.” 

The town had to pay the Bridge Company $12,863.86 dam- 
ages awarded by the courts. 

In 1857 the Legislature ordered the Bridge Company to 
raise its causeway, and to add 250 fcet to ita bridging. 

In 1869 it passed an act authorizing certain towns to pur- 
chase the bridge and causeway. The towns might associate 
themselves for that purpose; and the mayor and common coun- 
cil of Hartford, and the selectmen of the other towns, wore 
to be a board of management; and the towns might obligate 
themselves for $150,000, with the right to appeal to the 
Superior Court to fix the prico of the property, if tho parties 
could not agree. But nothing has yet come of this. 

In 1878 the free bridge question was again agitated, but 
with small result. The petition was continued to the next 
session of the General Assembly, and the towns authorized 
to report what action they would take in regard to the matter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


1658-1865. 


Tue General Court passed the following vote in 1658: 

“The inhabitants of the East side of the greate River are 
exempted from training with the Towns on the West side, 
this present time, & are to mecte on the East side as Will: 
Hill shall appoint & traino their together, and so to continnue 
on theire training dayes untill the Courte take furder order: 
& Will: Hill is to returne the names of those that doe not 
meete according to appointment, as notis shall be given them.” 

From the date of this order until about the year 1850 our 
town had its annual “ training days,”—days resplendent with 
commissioned tinsel, and yet often mortifying to official dig- 
nity with their slovenly presentment of a citizen soldiery in 
ragged homespun clothes, and with the most ridiculous sul- 
stitutes for arms. Indeed, our old militia came to be known 
as the “rag toes, 8 name said to have been suggested by tlie 
appearanco of our East Hartford company, a member of which, 
from Long Hill, came on parade barefooted and with a band- 
age around his toe. There was a time when training two days 
in each year, with a field muster in the fall, was obligatory ; 
but each man came in the garb he chose, and shouldored a 
corn-stalk, an umbrella, or a musket, as ploasod lum best. 
Many quaint parades of this sort have passed through our 
streets, or tramped unsteadily about the conveniont fields near 
by, to the rude inspiration of a drum and fife, and much to 
the delight of the assembled populace. 

The principal training grounds were either upon the 
meadows in the fall, or upon Upper Quag Plains, or upon the 
once open field on the south side of Mill street—the latter con- 
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veniently near the old tavern that stood on the corner. The 
charges of the bar of this tavern were bravely met -by every 
“trainer” who meant to thoroughly do his duty to the usages 
of the time. To drink three times before ten o’clock was a 
cominon thing on such days, and before night the training 
was very “general” in its character. Sometimes the com- 
panics took pains to uniform and equip themselves, and their 
appearance on muster days was tidy and creditable. 

A gazcttcor of 1819 says there woro four infantry com- 
panies and one artillery company in East Hartford (and what 
is now Manchoster) prior to the re-organization of 1816, and 
that afterwards there wero two companies of infantry and one 
of artillery. We have been able to trace the organization of 
only ono company of infantry, and that of the artillery com- 
pany. The past-commandors of what was in 1824 the 4th 
Company, Ist Regiment Connecticut Infantry, as copied from 
a list found among the papers of Gen. S. L. Pitkin, and com- 
pleted, so far as possible, by the writer, are as follows: 


Ilon. Ozins Pitkin. Col. George Pitkin. 

Gow William Pitkin. Elisha Pitkin, 1776. 

Col. Joseph Pitkin, 1788. Zebulon Bidwell. 

Col. John Pitkin. (Killed near Saratoga, 1777). 

Hon. William Pitkin. Stephen Roberts. 

Russell Woodbridge, 1772. John Pitkin, Jr., 1786. 

Jonathan Roberts, 1786. Joseph P. Jones, 1817-10. 
(Capt. of Iiockanatn Co). Eli Olmsted, 1820-8. 

Col. Ashbel Stanley. Samuel L. Pitkin, 1828-5. 

Joseph Carver, 1798. Samuel Williams, 1825-8. 

Levi Goodwin. Elisha Risley, 1628-9. 

Martin Pitkin, 1800. Charles Forbes, 1880-1. 

John Pitkin, r., 1802-4. George Barber, 1882-8. 

Timothy Forbes f Thomas C. Franklin, 1884-5. 

Amos Pasko, 1805. Samuel Brewer, Jr., 1886-8. 

John Spencer, Jr., 1806-9. Ashbel Brewer, 1889-41. 

Martin Stanley, 1810-18. Sylvester Wiley, 1843. 

Joseph Goodwin, 1814-16. 8. A. Brewer, 1848-5. 

Moses Ensign, Jr. Ira Anderson, 1846-7. 


(Formerly Capt. H’kanum Co), | James Spencer, 1648. 


This company was at first attached to the 19th Regiment, 
and remained a part of that regiment until the re-organization 
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of 1816, when it was attached to the Ist Regiment. In 1830 
it was returned as the 8d Company of the 25th Regiment, and 
80 continued until 1848, when it appears as the Ist Regiment 
„ riflemen.” 

A company was kept up in Manchester from 1848 to 1855. 
In 1862 there were no regiments organized in the State; a 
few scattered companies only retained their organization. 

Some of the officers of our East Hartford company were 
promoted to higher stations, and a number of regimontal 
officers were chosen from our town. This is indicated by the 
titles appended to some of the names in the foregoing list. 

Jonathan Wells, of Hockanum, an officer of the Revolution, 
was lieutenant-colonel of the 19th Conn. Regt. in 1786; and 
Dr. Timothy Hall, also of Hockanum, was surgeon of that 
regiment. 

Shubael Griswold was lioutenant-colonel of the same regi- 
ment in 1800, and for several yoars thereafter. He was aftor- 
wards a general, as his grave-stone indicates. 

Samuel Leonard Pitkin was lieutenant-colonel of the 25th 
Regiment in 1829, and colonel of the same from 1880 to 1885. 
He was appointed brigadier-general (Ist Brigade) in 1885, 
and held that office for two years. He then became major- 
general of the lat Division (1st and 2d Brigades) in 1887, and 
continued in office until 1889, whon he became adjutant-gen- 
eral, an office to which he was re-appointed in 1840. 

Elihu Geer, of our town, was colonel of the Ist Regimont, 
1850-2. He afterwards held the office of brigadier-generul 
from 1858 to 62. 

Mr. Thomas Dowd was paymaster of the 1st Regiment in 
1854. 

Mr. Heman A. Tyler has held various offices in the present 
1st Regiment, and in 1878 held the office of colonel in that 
regiment, 


With the adoption of the commutation system the old pio- 
turesque training days passed away for ever, and only the 
quaint traditions of their absurditics remain. Some of tho 
votes on record concerning the old militia organizations are 
curious. For instance, in 1701 the town of Hartford voted 
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that 40¢. in the hands of the selectmen resulting from the sale 
of a town bull be expended for colors for the east side com- 
pany. A standard held by our company was destroyed in 
1822; it was one that had been entrusted to it by a member, 
and a certificate signed by the officers, and found among Gen. 
Pitkin’s papers, was issued to sct at rest certain malicious 
rumors regarding it, whatever they may have been. 


THE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 


An institution of tho past was tho old artillory company, 
for about twenty years attached to the 19th Regiment, and 
known as the Matross Company. It was organized by Elisha 
Pitkin, Esq., in 1797. Mr. Pitkin had the two cannons,—a 
four-pound and a six-pound brass picce,—cast at his mills at 
the Forge, Seth Olark making the molds, and the machinery 
to boro them out. Thcy were mounted on carriages, and made 
a very formidable appearance on parade. Tho uniform of the 
members of this company consisted of a leathern cap, with a 
white feather and gilt cord and buttons; blue coat and panta- 
loona, with gilt cord and buttons, and u yollow sword-bolt. 
Tho guns were stored for a long time in the old Merrow barn, 
which stood on the lot just south of Mr. Samuel G. Phelpe’ 
house. Afterwards they were stored in Scotland at Ebenozer 
Kimball’s. One of them was split and torn from its trunnions 
while firing an election salute in Hillstown. Afterwards some 
enterprising person sold them both to a peddler for old brass, 
and the company obtained the use of a State pieco—a six- 
pounder—giving bonds for its safe return. 

This company was known as a matross company until 1812, 
whon it was called theo artillery company, boing at this timo 
attached to the 19th Regiment, infantry. In 1817 it was 
made tho 8d Company in the 2d Regiment of light artillery. 
In 1825 it was called the 1st Company; it coascd to oxist in 
1858. Its commandors were: 


26 
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George Pitkin, Jr., 1797-8. William Porter, 1820. 

Maj. Bamuel Pitkin, 1800-3. Col. Solomon Olmsted, 1021-8. 
John Sage, 1808. Edward P. Harrington, 1826. 
John Kennedy, 1606-11. Col. Charles H. Olmsted, 1826-81. 
Nathan Pitkin, 1812. Ool. N. W. Spencer, 1888. 
Amherst Reynolds, 1818-18. William O. Oowles, 1880-41. 

‘Col, Giles Olmsted, 1816. Horace Shipman, 1842-8. 
William Jones, 1817. Ebenezer P. Kimball, 1844-7. 
Ool. Aaron F. Olmsted, 1819. Martin O. Mills, 1848-58. 


Some of these captains and licutonants were promoted to 
higher offices, as their regimental titlos indicate. Col. Giles 
Olmsted was major in 1818, and Joy H. Fairchild chaplain. 
Solomon Olmsted was major in 1826, and colonel in 1829-80. 
Andrew K. Goodwin was paymastor in 1887. 


Of the absurditios and dissipations of the old field days of 
the militia much has been written, and, grotesquely as such 
scenes are usually painted, thoy are hardly oxaggerated. 
Yet in its later days decency and order were ovolved out of 
the crude system, and tales are told of grand field days, like 
that in our meadows in 1848, when General Pratt reviowed 
the militia of the State in the presence of Gen. “Tecumseh ” 
Johnson, of Indian-fighting famo. That day a row of tents 
stretched far away up tho bank of the Connecticut, and thou- 
sands of people assembled to hear the inspiriting music, and to 
watch the cvolutions of tho troops. General Johnson was the 
guest of the day, and the Hartford Light Guard waited upon 
him at his tent, as his body guard. Jones’ tavorn (now 
Morse's Hotel) was then tho groat rondczvous of the officers 
and their aids, and to its portal, now and then, would dash 
up some gilded son of honor, toas his rein to a bystander, 
and hasten in to communicate with his associate officers, or 
for some other purpose as mysterious to the boys outside. 
Gen. Pratt himself, it is said, deigned to reign up here and 
moisten his throat,—dry with the utterance of magnificent 
commands. Ah, we may well sigh for the departed splendor 
of those days! 
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THE WAR or 1812. 


Our part in the Revolution has been treated in anothor 
chapter. The war of 1812, so far as we know, called very 
few of our citizens beyond the borders of our State, excepting 
such as went upon adventurous cruises upon the seas. Thore 
was a draft of eight or nine persons from our town in 1818, 
to serve against the enomy, and the whole of our artillery 
company was called into service to assist in manning the for- 
tifications at New London and on the east side of the Thames. 
The names of the infantry recruits we have been unable to 
ascertain. A pay-roll of the artillory company, preserved in 
the comptrollor's office, shows tho following names: 

Pay-roll of Capt. Amherst Reynolds’ company, showing the 
amount they received from the State in addition to the United 
States pay :— 

Amherst Reynolds, captain. Matross : 

Giles Olmsted, let leut. Nehemiah Abbey, Jr., 


8 James Warren, 

Daniel Easton, Leonard Fox, 
Solomon Sponcer, David Keney, Jr., 
Timothy Buckland. Ephraim Warfield, 

Oorporals: Marvin Evans, 
Augustus Stoughton, Reuben Stedman, 
Moses Ensign, Jr. William Boker, 

Musicians: Orrin Evins, 
Timothy Deming (fifer), John O, Slater, 
Bylvestor Treat, Leonard Hills, 
Bala J. Rathbun (fifer), Erastus Rathbun, 
Jemison Cady. David Brainard, 

Matross: Ebenezer G. Marble, 
Ed ward Warren, Stephen Gleason, 
Anson Cowles, Harvey Risley, 
John Brower, Lewis Smith. 


The commencement of this pay-roll was Aug. 8, 1818, and 
it ended Sept. 16, 1818,—covering a period of one month and 
fifteen days. It shows only the amount of compensation 
given by the State above what was paid by the United States 
government. The captain and first lieutenant got nothing; 
the sergeants and corporals one dollar per month, each 
receiving $1.50. Musicians and privates received two dollars 
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per month, cach man receiving $8.00. The total amount paid 
to the mon was $75.79, some having served only a part of the 
time. 

Mr. Timothy Deming, one of the last survivors of this com- 
pany, pleasantly remembered his visit to the sea-shore, and 
said they had no arduous service, although somo shots wero 
exchanged with the British men-of-war which came in sight. 
They were on the Groton side of the Thames. Among other 
incidents of their service we have boon told how a visitor at 
the fort was knocked down by a passing ball. He afterwards 
unearthed the miasile, and was givon a bottle of wine for it by 
tho officers, who sent it immediately back to the onomy. 
Some of the men fired their muskots at the enciny, wishiug at 
least to have something to tell the people at home. 

“Our old friend, Horace Risley, was in the army on the 
northern border, but nothing of his experionce could be 
clicited. It is said he left the army rather irrogularly, and 
wont among the Indians of his own accord. When approached 
on this topic he was darkly roticont, long after any neod of 
concealinent remained, it having becomo a habit with him. 

Upon the ocean, some of our citizens assisted the common 
cause by embarking in privateering cntorprises. Two goncra- 
tions ago, and earlier, thore wore many seafaring meu among 
our poople—the West India trade then coming directly to 
Hartford. Many horses and mules, etc., were shipped hence,— 
Col. George Pitkin making a businoss of buying. 

Of the exploits of these during the War of 1812, wo have 
been able to gather little information. Mr. Ozias Roberta, 
afterwards captain of morchantmen, went privatooring under 
Capt. Josiah Griswold of Wethersfield, in the privatoor 
“Blockade.” This vessel was fitted out on the Connecticut 
River, and was owned by Thomas Belden and others. It 
carried six guns. After cruising for some timo with little 
success, it was captured by a brig of war and taken to the 
Bermudas, and the crew were confined on a prison ship. Mr. 
Roberts and Dr. Wm. Cooley, of Manchester, surgeon, man- 
aged to escape, and were secreted by a negro until they found 
opportunity to return home. 
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Dr. Samuel Spring was in early lifo a merchant, and during 
the War of 1812 was in command of one of his own vessels, 
and was captured off the entrance of Chesapeake Bay, by the 
frigate Laurustinus. His pilot, crew, and cargo wore taken 
off, and his vessel burned. On board the frigate Mr. Spring, 
by his cheerful, gentlemanly ways, soon won the favor of his 
captors, and was allowed to eat at their table, where his own 
provisions were generously served. The frigate pursued a 
French lottor-of- marquo out to soa, but did not overtake it. 
Roturning, they bore down upon a vessel which Mr. Spring 
recognized as from Nowburyport, Capt. John Caldwell master. 
He pleaded that his old townsman be allowed to go on his 
way unharmed, and for some roason was successful. His 
own freedom was also givon him, and ho sailed with Caldwell 
to Charleston, S. CO. Thence he returned home, and ventured 
on another voyago. Ho reached Charleston, when an embargo 
was declared, and he returned home by stages. 

The effect of the draft of 1813 was to wonderfully recruit 
tho home militin—the govornor, Hon. John Cotton Smith, 
having announced that none of the State troops were liable 
to the draft. Wo aro told that nearly every inan in our town 
became an active militia-man. There was an unusual muster 
and parade that fall near the old meeting-house. The parade 
was conducted on the groen just east of it. Later, there 
wero rofroshimonts servod in the meeting-house, and“ some- 
thing else,” that was not kept in sight. Some drank till they 
wore tipsy, and then threw cheese all about in the sacred 
place, and sovoral good citizens, it is said, slept awhile, hidden 
away in tho singers’ scats. These afterwards stoutly laid the 
troublo to the choeso thoy had eaton. 


WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


In treating of events so recent as those of the war of 
1861, it has been thought best to confine our record to the 
vote books of the town. Of the names and deeds of our 
citizens who took part in the struggle to preserve our nation, 
various records exist, among which is the printed catalogue 
of Connecticut Volunteers, and the Soldiers Record,” 1861 
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to 18665, in the town clerk’s office. From these a list of our 
volunteers has been taken and appended to this chapter. 

The first meeting of the town to provide for the equipment 
of volunteers, and for the support of their families, was held 
April 29, 1861. A spirit of eager patriotism is ovident in 
the votes passed at this meeting; but undor different roquiro- 
ments of the general government it bocame necessary to 
reacind most of them in regard to bountios, otc. 

In July, 1862, a bounty of $100 was voted to throo years 
men, and, later, tho samo was extended to nino months’ mon, 
with $25 additional. Provision was made for the families of 
voluntoers, and, in September, the seloctmen were able to 
declare the quota full without resort to a draft. 

In April, 1868, the town voted to issue bonds, not to exceed 
$15,000, to cover ita indobtodness and its liabilitios; and 
$15,000 was appropriated tho following August to enable a 
committee to relieve the drafted men according to their cir- 
cumstances,—no one to receivo over $800. The taxes of 
volunteers and of drafted men were abated whilo they con- 
tinued in the service. 

The call of the President for 500,000 additional men was 
considered in July, 1864. A bounty of $200 was voted to 
every man who had or should enlist personally or by substitute 
80 as to count on the quota under this call. In Soptember 
$800 additional bounty was voted to volunteers, or to persons 
furnishing substitutes, provided no man should reccive within 
$200 of what he actually paid. 

This year tho town voted to issue bonds to the furthor 
amount of $85,000. Also to pay the mothor or guardian of 
each child of every soldior who died in tho service the sum of 
fifty dollars for one yoar. January 9, 1865, a substitute was 
to be furnished for every man who paid tho selectmen $200. 

The numbor of mon who enlisted, or for whom substitutes 
wore procured, with the amount of bounties and commutation 
money paid, are given below. They are taken from the “war 
book” kept by the selectmen, and are reasonably accurato— 
some omissions in the record being supplied by a computation 
of averages. ‘ 
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Under the first bounty of $10, with $10 a month 

pay from the town, there enlisted ten men, to whom 

was paid é $546 
Under call of J uly 5, 1862, for 400 000 men, 1 9 50 

enlistod 189 men, who received about $100 each 

(some amounts not carried out), 18,900 
Under call of Aug. 4, 1868, for 800 ,000 men for 

nino months’ service, there enlisted 59 men, to whom 

was paid about $125 cach, 5,800 
Paid commutation money on rai of hae, 0 1868, 

24 mon, partly paid by the men and partly by tho 

town, in varying proportions, . . 7,200 
Under draft of July, 1864, by voto of Sept. 2let, 

each man paid $200, the town paid for each $800 

for 59 men, : : . 27,555 
Under vote of January 9, 1866, 9 men had fur- 

nished substitutes and Feoélyed from $150 to $200 

from the town, : 1,585 
Under the same vote N were 11 mon wie 10. 

ceived about 5200 cach from the town, and who 

paid $200 each, beside, for aubstitutes . . . 4,450 
Making a total of 811 men on all calls, and a total 

expenditure of money by individuals and by the 


town for recruita, . : . 61,086 
Seventy families of soldiers drow 2 9,698 
Making a total 5 by individuals and by 

the town, ol ‘ : . $70,788 
War debt bonds were issued a the town to the 

amount of 5 . 41, 750 
Of which there remains 6 unpaid in 1878, pater, 4 59.000 


The “ Soldiers’ Record” in the town clerk’s office gives the 
number of men who enlisted from this town voluntarily as 
210; and gives only 51 mon as drafted or furnishing substi- 
tutes, a total of 261 men in all. Tho names of tho substi- 
tutes of many who paid commutation money aro not entered 
in this rocord, and the names of reénlisted men are entcred 
but once, which may account for the discrepancy. 

A fine monument was erected in the Contor Burying 
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Ground in 1868 (mainly by the aid of voluntary subscrip- 
tions) to the memory of those soldiers who died in the war, 
and annual memorial services are held at ite base on “ deco- 
ration” or “memorial day,” the town giving one hundred 
dollars each year to assist the surviving comrades in procur- 
ing music, and in meeting the expenses of the occasion. On 
that day, while the band plays a dirge at the monument, the 
veterans file slowly away along the avenues of the burying 
ground, laying flowers upon the graves of all their old associ- 
ates in arma who have gone to rest. Usually there is an 
address delivered afterward, and a short marth upon the 
street, followed by a table of refreshments at Em Hall. 


LIST OF VOLUNTRERS PROM BasT HanTFoRD, 1861-1865, 


With Nome of Connections Regiments to which they were attached (ses 
Catalogue Oonn. Volunteers), Those marked with (*) are on 
: the Soldiers’ Monument. 


Aldonhofen, Josoph, Sth, Button, Loander W., 25th, 
* Allen, John F., 10th, Button, Jerome K., 25th, 

Died at Morris Isl, 8. O., Oct., 08, | * Button, William, 25th, 
Amidon, Chas, D., Corp. Llst, Died April, 08, of wounds rec d 
Arnold, John F., 8th Missouri, at Irish Bend. 

Bailey, Josiah B., let Art., Brogator, Antonio V., 10th, 
Burnham, Spencer II., 7th, Barnuin, Phineas, 11th, 

Wounded May 14, 1864, Wounded May 16, 1864, 

Bond, Josoph L., 7th, Dost, Valentino, musician, 11th, 
Bidwell, Julius, ist Oav., Bonnett, Edwin, 11th, 

Bidwell, William E., 16th, Wounded May 16, 1864, 
Bidwell, IIonry E., 12th, Bissoll, IIarrison H., 21st, 
Bantly, Anton, 6th, Bryant, William B., Corp., 21st, 
Bantly, Francis, 6th, Barnard, Daniel B., 25th, 

Died at Andersonvillo Aug., 04. Bliss, Waltor J., 25th, 

Brewer, John M., 16th, Brown, Jacob O. (col’d), 29th, 
Brewer, William H., 21st, Oowles, William J., 1st Art, 
Brewer, Ralph O., 91st, Cowles, Henry B., Corp., 1st Art., 
Brewer, George E., ist, * Cowlcs, J. Francis, Corp., 31st, 

Died at Anderson villo June, 04, Died Aug., 64, of wounds rec'd 
* Brewer, Jason F., 21st, at Cold Harbor, 

Wounded Pot'sb'g, died Sept.,’66,/ Champlin, Honry A., 7th, 

* Button, Leroy M., 21st, Corbett, Danicl, 10th, 


Killed at Peterab'g July 80, 64, | Oarlin, John, 12th, 
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Cleary, John, 16th, 
Woundod Scpt. 2, 1863, 
Currin, Michael, 30th, 
Craw, Charles, 21st, 
Carter, A. Russell, 3ist, 
Clevoland, John E., 2ist, 
Case, Andrew A., Corp., 21st, 
Cascy, Chester, 26th, 
Carroll, John F., Sergt., 24th, 
Killed at Port Hudson, May, 08, 
Chalkor, Danicl B., 25th, 
Cotton, Leander, Corp., 21st, 
Cadwell, George, 1 ith, 
Dailey, Bartholomew, 11th, 
Deming, Heury O., 18th, 
Douglas, William W., 2ist, 
Erving, Waldo, Oth, 
Elmer, Elizur B., 18th, 
Edwards, William, 18th, 
Eagau, Thomas, 24th, 
Easton, Arago, Corp., 11th, 
Fiynn, Androw, 
Fitch, Charice J., ist Onv., 
Forbes, Andrew J., 10th, 
Killed Aug. 10, 04, at Sharpsb’g, 
Forbes, Charles, 21st, 
Forbes, Monroe, let, 
Forbes, George II., 26th, 
Forbes, John W., N. J. Reg’t, 
Flint, Alvin, 21st, 
Died in service, 1808, 
Flint, Alvin, Jr., 11th, 
Killed at Antictam, Md., Sop., 62, 
* Flint, George B., 2{st, 
Died nat Falmouth, Va, Jan., 68, 
Frome, Otto, 2ist, 
Ferner, William, 22d, 
Francia, George (col'd), 20th, 
Francis, Samuel W. (co!'d), goth, 
Died in hospital, 
Griswold, John D., 1st Art., 
Grassoll, Gcorgo A., 2ist, 
Garrison, Isanc, Zlst, 
Griswold, Georgo T., 21st, 
27 
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Goodwin, George H., Sergt., 25th, 

Afterwards Quarter-Master 29th, 
Graham, Francis A., 26th, 
Holmes, Theo. J., Chap., ist Cav., 
Hilla, Richard M., ist Cav., 
Hills, Ferdinand, 25th, 

Hilla, Chester M., 25th, 

Hille, John B., 25th, 

Hughs, Lowis G., Corp., tet Art., 
Harding, Thomas H., tet Art., 
Haley, Joli, ist Art., 

Haling, William II., 25th, 
Handel, Christian, 6th, 
Hollister, William G., 7th, 
Iollister, Morgan, Sist, 

Harris, Heary W., 8th, 

House, Marshall D., 16th, 
House, Elisha E., 25th, 
Hawkins, Daniel G., 3ist, 
Hayden, Edward W., N. V. Gtst, 
Harman, Adamson J., 25th, 
Jones, Thomas, ist Onv., 
Jackson, Calvin, 7th, 

Captured June 2, 1804, 
Jordan, Josoph, Capt., 2ist, 
Judson, Albert A., ist, 

James, Thomas, 10th, 
Kenney, Patrick, let Cav., 
Kramar, Fredorick, ist Art., 
Kramar, Ferdinand, 25th, 
Kimball, Samacl M., 2ist, 
Kimball, Clarence, 2ist, 
Kostenbader, John, 22d, 
Lyman, William C., 1st Cav., 
Lathrop, Froderick O., 6th, 
* Lucas, Clinton G., 7th, 

Killed Oct.7, 84, near Doop Bot'm, 
Long, Julius F., 18th, 

Luce, Honry B., Corp., 21st, 
Luce, Otis F., 21et, 

Lord, Walter T., 26th, 
Lathrop, Charles W., 26th, 
Lowis, David, 25th, 

Lowis, William J. (col'd), 20th, 
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Loomis, Joel A., Roberta, Hamlet F., Lleut., 21st, 
McWilliams, Henry, 1et Cav., Roberta, Joseph, 21st, 
McCormick, John, 2d, Riley, William E., Oapt., iet Cav., 
McGrath, Henry, I ich, Riley, Edmund D., ist Art., 
McLelland, Matthew, 11th, Rockwell, Lestor A., 1st Oav., 
McLelland, William J., 21st, Captured March, 1865, 
McLolland, Robert, 21st, Reynolds, Pctor, let Cav., 
McMann, Miles, 24th, Risley, Sanford I., ist Art., 
Mopre, Thomas, lst Cav., Risley, Julius A., 2ist, 
Moore, Arthur P., 25th, Risley, Eugene, 25th, 
Moran, Michael, 25th, Risloy, Charlies O., 25th, 
Moldaner, Valentine, 27th, Robinson, Jolin, 5th,. 
Mattler, Abram, 12th, Reid, Robert K., 7th, 

Died Aug. 26, 1862, in La, Wounded. 
Mandeville, Frederick G., 10th, Reid, William, 7th, 
*Munsoll, William B., Qist, Wounded May 4, 64. 

Killed near Drury's Bl'ff May, ’64, | Rowell, Goorge D., Corp., 21st, 
Miller, Titus (ool'd), 29th, Ruoff, George, 22d, 
Norton, James, 15th, Rock, John, 24th, 
Newborry, Bamuol, 21st, Ryan, Obarles II., 2d Art, 


‘Oimsted, Arthur G., Sergt., let, Wounded Sept. 10, 04. 
Olmsted, Horace B., Liout., 25th, | Saundors, Thomas, Jet OCav., 


* Olmsted, Edgar C., 18th, Skinner, IIorvoy D., ist Baty, 
Died Feb. 2, 1808, Symonds, Oharlos A., let Art., 
* Olmsted, Evelyn II., let, Symonds, Bylvestor, 25th, 
Died Dec., 1862, Symington, John, ist Art.; 
Olmsted, Elihu, 21st, Stowell, Gvorgu 1st Art., 
Ohustod, Conrad B., d U.S. Rog lars, | Schoomeh!, Carl, 1st Art., 
Pſoiffer, Ortmar, Och, Smith, Jason, 25th, 
Wounded July 18, 1963, Smith, Richard, 25th, 
Pratt, Samucl A., 7th, Scarborough, John W., Sth, 
_ Died Oct, 03, at Milton Tead, Supposed killed May, 04. 
Pratt, Dodridge, 12th, Stewart, Jamos E., 7th, 
Parker, John B., Iich, Stewart, Robert, 10th, 
Parsons, Norman D., Net, Btowart, David (col’d), 20th, 
Peasloa, Loverin, 123th, Sloan, Adrian P., 7th, 
Porter, A. Leroy, 20th, Bhiolds, Poter, 10th, 
Porter, Nelson L., 31st, Killed In action Aug. 14, 04. 
Proctor, Jurod, 21st, Speira, Robert, 16th, 
Pearl, Jared, Jr., 2ist, Wounded, 
Persons, Henry B., 25th, Spafford, Goorge L., 21at, 
Quimby, Danial W., 21et, Shepard, Jason J., 21st, 
Roberts, Richard W., 1st, Steams, Olivor E., 21et, 
Afterwards Capt. 25th, Died at Maneticld, Conn., Sopt. 84. 


* Roberts, Edmund M. B., fi Rut'y, Schmidt, Ferdinand, 22d, 
Died June 24, 1862, at Beaulort, | Schoonhann, Casper, 23d 
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Sweeney, Christopher, 24th, 

Btrickland, William W., 25th, 

Snow, Samuel A., 21st, 

Thomas, Goorge D., 10th, Iston. 
Died Doc, 7, 02, of w'nds at King - 

Tremor, Joseph, 10th, 

Taylor, Charles G., 11th, 

Tripp, Samuol N., 12th, 

Turner, Jacob A., Sergt., 26th, 

Talcott, Daniel L. (inus'n), 26th, 

* Vibert, Geo. N., Harris Light Cav., 
Died Nov. 83. 

Vibert, Edward, iet Cav., 
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Vibert, Oscar B., 7th, 
Vaughn, Goorgo L., Bist, 
Wadsworth, William, I ith, 
Wolfer, Simeon, 6th, 
Wakoffeld, Elhanan, 21st, 
Wilcox, Benjamin F., Corp., 25th, 
Wright, Henry, 2ist, 
* Wright, Francis II., 16th, 
Died at Falmouth, Jan. '68. 
* Warren, Marshall E., 28th Mass., 
Died at Chosap’ke Hosp., Oct. 64. 
„ Woehrle, Charies A., 7th, 64. 
Died at Ft. Trumbull, Conn., Feb. 


The following aro names of drafted mon and of substitutes 


furnished ly drafted men: 


Brown, Edward, Sth, 
Brown, Henry, 12th, 
Bowen, Charles A., Sth, 
Burke, Charles, 8th, 
Burke, Michael, 15th, 
Carpenter, Daniel G., 18th, 
Clark, Boujamin, 12th, 

Died at Ililton Head July, 68. 
Dignan, John T., Ist Art., 
Dallye, Ernest, 18th, 

Donnelly, James, 18th, 
Erving, James, ist Art., 
Eliner, Georgo, 18th, 
Faraden, Frank, 7th, 

Wounded Oct, 18, 64. 
Freeman, George (col’d), 20th, 
Gordon, James, Ist Art., 
Gaynor, Thomas 8., 18th, 
Howard, Charles II., 10th, 65. 

Died at Point of Rocka, Va., Jan. 
Howard, Charles, tet Art., 
Manley, Jolin, tet Art., 

Harris, George, Oth, 
Harris, James, 12th, 
Marpor, Henry, 18th, 
Hanly, Jobn, 20th, 
Iutton, Andrew, 13th, 
Jones, Charles, 20th, 
Jones, Henry F., 5th, 
Jones, Thomas, 1st Art., 


Johnson, Charles, ist Art, 
Keleher, John, 18th, 
King, William, 20th, 
Larave, Peter, 7th, 
Lenthard, Carl F., 8th, 
Killed May, 04, at Petersburg. 
Manyote, Francis, 6th, 
Martinneu, Gilbert, 7th, 
Myer, Emil, 12th, 
McGregor, Peter, 18th, 
Newton, Horace, 18th, 
O’Brien, John, 12th, 
Pombriand, Paul, 7th, 
Nocso, John, Ist Art., 
Russell, Robert B., 12th, 
Sullivan, Owen, 18 tb, 
Sullivan, Patrick, 18th, 
Bullivan, John, 18th, 
Singor, Martin, 12th, 
Atino, William, 18th, 
Bmith, John, 20th, 
Spruce, Charles (col'd), 20th, 
Shanly, William, 
Smith, Franklin, ist Art., 
Tracy, James, 6th, 
Tarrac, Camile, 10th, 
Whitney, Joseph D., 18th, 
Willis, James A., 18th, 
And probably others. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Faom the first inception of the purpose to study the history 
of our town wo have had in view a chapter which should 
doscribe the carly homes of our ancestors; but in ita prcpara- 
tion wo have met with many difficultios, the records being no 
certain guides, and have reached no complete knowledge at 
last. We givo novertheless what fragmentary information we 
have gathered, hoping eome time to supplement it with further 
facta. 

The earliest houses built by the first sottlers wero small, 
and usually covered with a thatch of bark, roods, or straw. 
The combustible nature of their material made fires frequent. 
One of the early votes of the town of Hartford required cach 
house to have a “ladder or tree,” to reach within two feet of 
the roof. Chimney-lookers or viewers, were rogularly ap- 
pointed, and strict orders were passed that chimneys should be 
frequently burned out. Many years later (1784) we find 
smokes (spelled “smoaks”), afterwards called fire-places, 
subject to taxation. They were classed as first, second, third, 
and fourth rate smokes. 

Typical old-fashioned houses were built later, low upon the 
ground, with two large rooins and an iminense central chim- 
ney between them; a low sloping roof at the rear, callod a 
lean-to, usually covered the kitchen and pantry and bed-roon. 
These houses stood length-wise to tho street, with a shallow 
front yard, or sometimes none at all. Usually the cellar was 
dug under the north rooms only. A long well-sweep showed 
over the roof at the rear of the louse. Ofton a gambrel roof 
shut steeply down over the front of the house, through which 
protruded dormer windows, like great blinking frog’s eyes. 
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The vast chimney afforded fire-places in all tho lower rooms 
and often in cach of tho chambers. Occasionally these were 
sct at an angle in the corner of the room with pleasant effect. 
Below they were furnished with cranes and pot-hooks and 
extension hangors to hold the immense kettles for trying lard, 
or meltiug tallow for candles, or for culinary operations; aud 
there wero ovens and ash-holes in the lower part of the chim- 
ney, and frequently a blackened smoke-closet, for curing moat, 
in the chambors or the attic. Mysterious cupboards and 
caverns have heen found in them also, whon takon down, which 
no ono could oxplain. In front of tho chimney was usually a 
small hall-way with a stair-caso asconding sharply by three 
cruuped angles to the landing directly overhead. The outer 
door of the house was oftenest a double ono, sometimes in up- 
right sections, somotimes divided horizontally, that tho upper 
half might be opencd to admit the light and air. When the 
sections were upright they were often pierced near the top by 
queer little eye-like holes for lighting the hall. ‘Tho handle 
and knocker of tho door were of elaborate pattern; and gen- 
erally n wooden cornico or paticra of scroll work surmounted 
the portal, with somothing of quaint ginger-bread or honey- 
combed ornamentation under tho heavy eaves. Larger houses 
were built two stories high beside the great gambrel roof, 
which covered a capacious garret, as in Dr. Williams’ house, 
elsewhere described. 

The rooms of tho houses were cciled across the chimney 
front with wide panels of yellow pine, not always painted. 
Tho corner posts and ceiling-beams were cased and sometimes 
heavily molded. The frames of these old houses were pro- 
digiously strong, and covered with oak planking, upon the 
outside of which the clapboards were nailed, and the lath and 
plastoring were placed directly upon them within. Tho walle 
woro oſton not moro than three inches thick. 

Of the earliest houses in town, we have already mentioned 
that of William Pitkin (1661), which stood on the meadow- 
bank near the railroad. This was fortified against the 
Indians. His son, William, built about twenty-five rods from 
Main street, a little southwest of the house of the late Capt. 
John Pitkin. 
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William Hills, one tradition has it, settled about eighty 
rods south of Mr. Overton’s, on Tobacco avenue, before 1663. 
Another says his house stood a little way north of tho old 
Hockanum school site. Tho latter scems most probable, 
though he may have occupied both. 

Thomas Burnham lived just across tho streot from Mr. 
Julius Burnham's present residence, settling hero about 1659. 
His house is doscribed elsewhere. The house occupied by 
Mr. Samuel P. Burnham is the oldost Burnham house now 
standing. Here lived Joshua Burnham, cashier of the U. 8. 
Bank, at Hartford. The old house on the hill, opposite Mr. 
N. L. Anderson's, was once occupied by Cornelius Burnham, 
perhaps as early as 1759. Phineas Burnham lived in the old 
house which gave place to Mr. Z. Arthur Burnbau's rvsi- 
dence (once Mr. W. Alexandor’s). 

Edwards Andrews lived on “Pigeon Ifill,” just east of 
Dowd’s Grove, near Willow Brook, bofore 1679. This prope 
erty aftorwards went, by marriage, to the Williams family, 
and their descondants havo lived in this noighborhdod ovor 
sinco. 

Tho Treats also acquired land near here, by marriage, and 
lived near the meadow hill in Dowd’s Grove. ‘Traces of their 
house collars still remain. 

Matthias Treat lived lator in tho little old houso that lutoly 
went to ruin on Tobacco avenue, near Main stroct. It was a 
quaint cabin, about half its space being filled by a groat clay- 
built chimney. 

South of Colt’s Forry landing are sites of old houses,—tho 
“Porkine placo,” Daniel Brower’s, and others of lator date. 

John Crow built early, noar tho Ozias Roberts homestead, 
and an old well, long disused, and covered by a stone, oxista 
thore, with currant bushes growing north of the barn. Crow 
owned much land, his lot extending north to the noighbor- 
hood of “ Smith's Lano, and south across tho IIockauum, 
and eastward to tho three milos end. Crow Hill, in the rivor 
swamp, north of Mr. Frank Roberts’ liouse, was named after 
him. His house site is still called by some of the older 
people the Eddy lot—why, we do not know. 
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William Roberts lived on the meadow hill, at the foot of 
Smith's Lane, about 1668, and his cellar hollow may still be 
seen thero. His son, Benjamin, lived on the Hezekiah Rob- 
erts place. He brought up his family in the rear L of that 
honso, which is very old and has a vast chimney. Ho after- 
words built his main house, with o cellar having unusually 
solid walls, and a staircase down which hogsheads of rum 
could ho, and probably wore, rolled, for somo of our citizens 
wore West India traders in those days. His son, George, 
built the house on the Ozias Roborts place for his home. 

Dr. Eliphalet Williams' house was built by Benjamin Rob- 
erts about 1750. It is described elsewhore (see page 187). 

Deacon Josoph Olmsted, our first deacon, lived on the 
meadow hill, in an old house on the site now occupied by the 
house of tho late Mr. Ashbol Olmsted. IIe was tho first of 
the Olmstods who settled in town. Horo at a lator day lived 
Elihu Olmsted, who diod in 1844. 

William Olmsted, a surveyor and public man, lived east of 
Elihu Olnistod, on Main strect, in the houso lator occupied by 
Persius Olinsted, and now by Mr. Arthur J“. Moore. IIe died 
in 1822. 

The Capt. Aaron Olmsted houso, lately burned, stood on 
the corner of Main strect and the Bridge Road, and dated 
back about a century. It had a long L in the rear, and, 
when first built, a gambrel roof, but this was changed to n 
gnblo roof, adding a third story to the house. It was long 
tho home of the Olmstods. Tho first piano over brought into 
town was burned in this house. 

Epaphras Olmsted, an old cavalry man of tho Revolution, 
lived on tho presont site of the First Congregational ee 
He died in 1886. Jonathan Olmsted lived on this site bofo 
him. 

Gideon Olmsted, a privateer of the Revolution, lived in an 
old house whore now stands the residence of Mr. R. A. 
Chapman. 

The house once occupied by Capt. Joseph Goodwin, and 
now standing on the lane east of the post-office, is one of the 
oldest remaining in town. It once stood south of Mr. A. A. 
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Waterhouse's, and was occupied by Caleb Goodwin, who was 
a hypochondriacal bachelor, and died in 1769. It was moved 
to the site of the present house of Mr. S. O. Goodwin about 
the year 1800, and repaired. Afterwards it was moved to its 
present site. Josoph Goodwin, Sr., lived in the old brown 
house, which, in 1876, gave place to the house of the writer. 

Goodwin’s store on Main street, for many years our post- 
office, dates from the time of the Revolution or thereabout. 
Its rear door came from the old Calob Goodwin house. Its 
front door was formerly very capacious, and divided horizon- 
tally into two sections, and fastened with a stout wooden bar. 

Governor Pitkin lived in a house on the sito now occupied 
by Mr. L. D. Richardson, on Main strect. IIo died in 1769. 
Tho house was unpainted and brown, and had a long “Ican- 
to” roof in the rear; ita chimney was wholly of hewed stone. 

Col. Joseph Pitkin lived in tho house now occupied by Mr. 
W. H. Olmsted. It was later owned by Capt. Martin Stanley, 
and later by Mr. Walter Pitkin. An oak troe in front of it 
is thought to bo a survivor of the primeval forest. On tho 
south side of this place Capt. Stanley built a hat shop, where 
he made hats for thirty or forty years. This hat shop was 
moved away and made a house on the mill road, by Mr. 
Frank Tryon. In the house next north of Mr. William HI. 
Olmsted’s lived Mr. David Pitkin. 

Ashbol Pitkin livod in the hionso now fitted up by Mr. Wim. 
Sargent (luto J. O. Bull place). 

In the house now owned by Mr. Loven OC. Torry once lived 
Timothy Pitkin, aud after him, for a timo, Elisha Pitkin, Esq. 
This house was shingled on tho day of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and was not re-shingled until a few years ago. Izlislia 
Pitkin built the house on the corner of the South Meadow 
Road, and here Dr. Edward Pitkin lived after him. The house 
now occupied by Mr. Henry Bryant, the artist, was onco 
owned by Mr. George Pitkin. The house next north was Mr. 
Charles Pitkin’s, the humorist; and before him was his father’s, 
Mr. Nathan Pitkin. There was onco a clothior’s shop north of 
this house. On the hill just back of this site once stood tho 
house of Epaphras Pitkin, the cellar being stilb traceable. A 
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wag rapped Mr. Pitkin up onc night to tell him that, as he 
was passing, it struck him what a favorable chance he had to 
drain his collar, and then hurried away—as he had need! 
Roger Pitkin, 2d, lived just south of the present railroad, on 
the corner of Orchard nud Prospect streets. ‘his was known 
as the Joshua Pitkin place. Ezekiel Pitkin, son of Roger, 2d, 
built a house on tho site that was later occupied by his son, 
Dennison P., for his home. 

Ool. George Pitkin lived in the Jas. Root house, now Com- 
Stuck; g. A clothier’s shop stood north of the house. Col. 
William Pitkin (4th) lived on the site now occupied by Mr. 
Wm. G. Comstock. IIis house is still standing, having boen 
moved duwn on “Poudrette Lane,” on the J. C. Bull place. 

The house next south of the silversmith’s shop, on Main 
street, was onco occupied by Col. John Pitkin, who was a 
lieutenant-colonel in the expedition against Crown Point in 
1755. Afterwards Capt. John Pitkin lived there. 

Maj. Samuel Pitkin lived on the site of the house of Mr. 
John B. Smith. He had a rich garden, filled with choice 
fruits and flowers. IIo diod in 1889. His son, Gen. Samuel 
I.. Pitkin, lived in tho house nearly opposite Mr. E. W. Hay- 
den’s. Later this was used for a parsonage. Mr. Osmyn 
Pitkin lived (1800) in the house next north of Mr. R. A. 
Chapman's. Others of the Pitkins settled in Manchester. 

Deacon Timothy Cowles, the first of the name here, lived 
on the sito now occupied by Mr. L. Carney, before 1700. 
Here, after him, lived Dea. William Cowles, until 1771. 

Levi Goodwin once owned a tavern at the north end of 
Main street, standing betwecn the roads, whero Mr. Ralph A. 
Olmsted's louse now stands. He afterwards built tho house 
now owned by Mr. Aaron G. Olmsted, and lived there before 
1800. : 

His son Buckland Goodwin built the house opposite Mr. 
Aaron G. Olmsted’s. It was owned later by Col. Solomon 
Olmsted; then by Mr. Albert C. Raymond; and at present by 
Mr. William H. Boyle. 

George Gilman lived (before 1800) north of the brook, in 

28 
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the house now owned by Mr. John Whalen (once E. W. 
Hayden’s). ; 

In the house next north once lived Jacob Williams. He 
died in 1828. 

Joshua Williams lived behind the two trees on Mr. Ackley’s 
lot, above Mr. Patrick Burnham’s. 

Deacon Israel Williams lived on the old road, on the place 
lately owned by Mr. Ralzaman Gilman. 

Mr. Jonah Williams lived in the house now owned by Mr. 
Elijah Ackley. He died in 1846. 

Serg’t Elias Gilman (1751 and earlier) lived in the fork 
of the Ellington and Mill roads in Podunk. 

Gilmans aleo lived on the site now owned and occupied by 
Mr. N. L. Anderson for his house. 

On the south side of the site of Mr. William M. Stanley’s 
homestead once tived Mr. Ashbel Cowles, Sr. On the north 
side, Mr. Reuben Cowles. 

Anson Cowles lived in the second house north of Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Olinstod's. 

The old Oowlos house, south of Mr. W. M. Stanley’s, was 
once the school-house of the Second North District and stood 
in the highway, near tho site of the present school building. 

On what is now known as the Stillman Putnam place once 
lived Theodore Stanley, a prominent man in his day. Here, 
before him, lived Lieut. William Stanley, the first of the 
name who settled in our town. He was great-grandfather of 
our present sclectman, William M. Stanley, Esq. 

Across the way, on the Norman Webster place, lived Col. 
Ashbel and Elisha Stanley. Thoy had a clothior’s shop north 
of the house, and were engaged in that business. This shop 
was afterwards inoved to the north side of the Charles Pitkin 
house, and the business carried on by James Stanley and 
Nathan Pitkin until 1817. 

John Hurlburt lived in the house now occupied by Mr. 
James Bancroft, next north of tho railway station, prior to 
1778. a 

Timothy Olmsted, a man of much musical talent, lived in 
a house which stood on the west side of Main street just 
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south of the railroad. He composod many pieces and went 
about tho State as a teacher. He was fifer in the Boston 
relicf company of 1776, and chorister in the church. He 
afterwards moved to Hartland and went “ music mad.” 

Gen. Shuhael Griswold lived at the corner of Orchard and 
Main streets in the house now occupied by Mr. John L. Olm. 
ated. IIe had a store on the corner. This site was occupied 
in 1776 hy Benjamin's tavern. West of it, on“ Benjamin’s 
Lane,” stood au weaver's shop owned also by tho Benjamins. 
Prior to his location here, Gon. Griswold kept store in a house 
near where Mr. R. A. Chapman’s now stands, and lived in 
the house now Mr. Norman Webster’s. 

The old Wells tavern on Main street dates back many 
years. It was formerly owned by the Woodbridges, and in 
1817 was kept by a Mr. Bucklor. It was a busy place in the 
old stage-coach days, with their through travel, and the scene 
of many sleigh-rides and dances. 

“Uncle Russ,” an odd character described in the Him Leaf 
of July 18, 1868, once lived in a poor hut, half underground, 
where tho academy building vow stands. Ho was the last of 
his family, and clung thus literally to the soil of his ances- 
tors until removed to the poor-house. 

(Another odd character, known as Captain Jack, lived for 
some months in a hut built into the swamp hillside, north of 
Mr. Nathaniel Warren’s, on Silver Lanc. He was often 
inebriated, and usually morose when so; still he sought com- 
panionship in his sprees, during which his hermitage fur- 
nished a safe retreat from the public cye.) 

Dr. Samuel Flagg (1770) lived in the house now occupied 
by Mr. Samuel G. Phelps. The sinal! house next south was 
the Doctor's office, and was once attached to the house. 

The vacant lot next south of the above, now owned by Mr. 
E. O. Goodwin, was once known as tho Merrow placo, and 
was occupied by the houses now standing on the “sand-pit” 
lot, east of the burying-ground. One of these buildings was 
an old yellow store, with heavy down-dropping window shut- 
ters. Tho Morrows also owned a houso behind the large 
maple trees south of Mr. Joseph Merriman’s residence. On 
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a slight eminence, now also in Mr. Merriman’s grounds, and 
near the front of his mansion, stood an old house amid old- 
fashioned shrubbery,—once the home of tho prominont 
Meakins family. helt, 

Next south of Mr. Merriman’s door yard, on the site once 
owned by Mr. Joseph Clark, stood the Motcalf house, for- 
merly occupied by Capt. Amherst Reynolds, of the artillery 
company, in 1818. Earlier this site was occupiod by the 
Ohnsteds. A little wagon-shop which stood on this place 
was moved to Prospect street, and became a curricr’s shop; 
afterwards it was several times moved, —was a shoe shop 
south of Mr. Waterhouse’s, was a part of Phelps“ store on 
the corner of Main and Mill streets; and is now the back 
part of Mr. John Stewart's houso. 

Thomas Spencer built a house near the site of the present 
post-office before 1761. Afterwards Lemuel White—* Squire 
Whito”—lived hero. The latter was a prominent magistrate, 
and had an office east of his house, where the storo and hall 
now stand. Next south of this was tho Phelps tavorn de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

Col. Giles Olmsted lived in an old house on the site of that 
lately owned by Mr. L. T. Pitkin, nearly opposite the Conter 
church. It was a story-and-a-half house, with a low-browod 
gambrel roof, and had a series of tumhle-down sheds in tho 
rear. 

The Polly Kendall houso stood just north of Mr. A. C. 
Raymond’s present residence on tho corner of Central 
avenue,—it was similar to the house last described, and had 
luxuriant lilac bushes about it, and alundant “Bouncing 
Betsies” in the street. 

Botween these last two houses (on land now Raymond 
park) was the Wing house, once occupied by David Doming. 
Mr. Doming’s wagon-shop stood just south of it. This place 
with other land on the south has been purchased by Mr. A. 
O. Raymond, who intends to lay out a park upon it, on the 
corner of Central avenue. 

On Burnside avenue (then Bigelow Lane) lived William 
Bigelow, in the large house now standing on the south cornor 
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on Main street; he was a man of business, and acquired 
considerable property. Daniel Bigelow before him was one 
of those deeding Burnside svenue to the town. Samuel 
Hurlburt once kept a tavern on this site. 

On this avenue settled the numerous Bidwells, some of 
whose descendants occupy the sites of their ancestral homes. 
In the first fork of the roads, going east, stood the house of 
Euodias Bidwell,—a sharp-roofed house with small diamond- 
pancd windows. 

Honry Cotton bought tho tavern house and store just north 
of the road hero, of the heirs of Euodias Bidwell in 1882. 
This is an old fashioned brick mansion now. 

In the old house, west of the brook, on Burnside avenue, 
once lived Moses Bidwell. He died in 1840. 

A similar old house, some rode east of the brook, now 
owned by Mr. E. F. Stager, was once Russell Bidwell's. He 
died in 1828. 

The house next east of this, owned by Oliver W. Elmer, 
was the homestead of Jonathan Bidwell. He died in 1815. 

Next west of Cotton's tavern stands the home of Makens 
Bemont, one of the few men in town who owned a chaise in 
1800, an indication of hie conspicuous wealth. This house 
has a gambrel roof, with dormer windows, and is a typical old- 
fashioncd house. 

West of this, and noxt east of the house of Mr. Ralph G. 
Spencer, was the old Russell Abbey place, so called, a small 
story-and-a-half brown house, hidden in lilac bushes. The 
lano next west of this was mado a “ right-of-way ” by the per- 
sistence of people in passing across to the station. 

On the south side of this avenue was the old George Burn- 
ham house, since made over into Mr. Horace B. Olmsted’s. 
Next west of this stood on ancient red house, with a gable 
roof and low“ lenn-to, which has given place to tho new 
house of Mr. E. C. Hills. 

On this avenue, west of Mr. C. M. Bidwell's and nearly 
opposite “ cow lane, was once a little hill, known as Benton 
Hill. On the north side of the road on this hill, under its 
clm tree, was the home of Mr. Elisha Benton, who was a sol- 
dier of the Revolution, as well as a poet, as we have seen. 
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In Burnside early settled the Eastons and the Forbes, and 
the Spencers at Spencer Hill, and on Spencer street beyond. 

At the foot of Benjamin’s Lane (now Orchard street), on 
the southeast corner, lived Thomas Oase, about the yoar 1800, 
or carlior. 

South of here, on the corner of Mill strovt, stood the old 
house of the Bucklands, dating back nearly to the varliest sel- 
tlements. It had a secret cellar undor its east front rooin, 
entered by a trap-door from above. Its common cellar was 
on the west side. 

On the weet sido of Main street, a little way north from the 
old meeting-house, stood the house of Jonathan Pratt, to 
which the “ meetin’ folk” resorted on cold Sunday noons, 
and to which the society meetings sometimes adjourned. Mr. 
Pratt was a tanner. Ho died in 1755. His son, Eliab Pratt, 
built a house on Silver Lane in 1740, on the site of the house 
now occupied by Mr. George W. Pratt. This house was taken 
down about 1858. Eighty rods south of this house stood an 
Indian wigwan, inhabited (about 1776-80) by a remnant of 
ono of the tribes once living about here. 

Russell Smith built a house on Silver Lane, nearly opposite 
to Eliab Pratt's and about the same time. West of this, on 
the corner of the mill road, lived Nohemiah Smith, in a house 
now no longer standing. This house hud a double gallery 
across the front, which faced the west. 

Jonathan Risloy lived south of Silver Lane, near the south- 
west cornor of Mr. . W. Pratt’s lund. His son Timothy 
lived here after him. Timothy Risley was father of Eri Ris- 
ley. Other Risleys lived on Main strect near Willow Brook. 

On Silver Lane, also, stood the old Benjamin Hills house 
(1781), now owned by Mr. Benjamin Sisson; here stood, too, 
the houses of John Hazoltine, and John Abbey, and, near the 
mill road, the old Roberts house, where Mr. Frank Roberts’ 
house now stands. 

The house next east of Mr. Benjamin Sisson's, lately owned 
by the Bidwells, was once owned by Licut. David Little, who 
was committee on Sunday boating in 1784. Dr. Bidwell kept 
a tavern in it. 
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Wost side of Main street, south of the Hockanum River, 
lived the Warrens. Dr. Warren ran a cider-brandy still on 
the premises now owned by Mr. Horace Williams. 

Capt. Samuel Wells lived in Hockanum (1700), in the 
place now owned by Mr. Reuben Brewer. He owned a tract 
of land, we are told, one-half mile wide, lying just north of 
Brewer Lane, and extending cast to the three miles’ end. His 
son, Capt. Samuel Wells, Jr., was a lieutenant in the army in 
1757, during the French war. Col. Jonathan Wells lived on 
the James IIills place ; Jonathan Wells, Jr., in what was lately 
the Levi Moody place. 

The old house owned by Mr. Joseph Treat is a quaint old 
mansion, with a basement workshop, and a gainbrel roof with 
dormer windows. It has a large hall chamber, in which once 
stood an antique loom. 

Hockanum was also the early home of a branch of the Rob- 
erts family, whose descendants still live here. 

Jonathan Hills, sq., lived near the meadow gate in Hock- 
anum. He owned slaves, and was a prominent man in his 
day. IIe lived in the house now occupied by Mr. Pebbles. 

On the East Glastonbury road lived the Porters. They 
opened this road about 1775, from near Brewer Lane south- 
erly to Glastonbury. They are said to have owned eighty- 
four rods in width of the three mile lots. 

Ashbel Roberts built the house now standing next south of 
the brook on this road. 

David Porter once lived on the farm now owned by Mr. 
Philip Handel. 
The Winslows settled on the corner of this road north of 

the brook, about one hundred years ago. 

Daniel Pitkin lived in the Meadow, and kept a tavern and 
store, just north of the ferry road and landing, and south of 
the present bridge. Whon his house burned down his family 
moved to a house on the road running north by the present 
lumber yard, and afterwards lived on the Bridge Road, where 
they kept a tavern and a store. The tavern was burned down, 
and re-built only to be burned again; the store is now owned 
by Mr. G. W. Darlin. 
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In the North Meadow, Joseph Easton, one of the first set- 
tlers, lived about the year 1700. 

Pomp Equality, once a slave of Daniel Pitkin’s, owned a 
schooner, and was himself its master. He died in the house 
now owned by Mr. Obed Chapman, and owned some real estate. 

Morse’s Hotel was built or conducted for years as a tavern 
by Joseph Pantry Jones. 

Earlier, John Pantry Jones kept a tavern on what was then 
the coruor of the South Meadow Road, a few rods south of 
Mr. Chauncey Lester’s. 

Building lots in the Meadow once sold for high prices, the 
people believing it would grow to be “a second Brooklyn.” 


THE PITKIN FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Sei. bon is it the fortune of any family to have numbered 80 
many individuals raised to places of distinction in the affairs 
of a Stato, by their own abilities, as in the case of the Pitkin 
family of Kast Hartford. No other family in our common- 
wealth stood so constantly and for so long a time in the front 
of current cvents, unless it were the Wolcott family of Wind- 
sor (now South Windsor), which was also reinarkable for the 
number of its prominent men. From 1659 to 1840 and later, 
the Pitkins were conspicuously represented in our church, 
town, and Stato govorumonte, as woll as in our military affairs 
and inter-colonial relations. From memoranda made by Gen. 
S. L. Pitkin wo gather the following facts. 

The pioneer of this family in this country was William Pit- 
kin, already mentioned among the earlier settlers of our town. 
He was born in 1685 in Marylebone, without the walls of Lon- 
don, England. He came to Hartford in 1669. He was by 
profession a lawyer, and was appointed King’s attorney for 
the colony in 1664. He was a representative in the assembly 
from 1676 to 1690, excepting during Sir Edmund Andros’ 
brief authority; in 1676 was treasurer of the colony, and from 
1690 until his death was a member of the council, and was 
otherwise prominent in the affairs of the colonies. He was 
sent with Samuel Willys to New York with a lotter to Gov. 
Andros, asking him “to engage the Mowhawkes against our 
Indian enemics,” etc. He died in 1694. His wife was Hannah 
Goodwin, daughter of Ozias Goodwin, the ancestor of the 
Goodwin family. His sister Martha married Simon, youngest 
son of Henry Woléott, and was mother of the first Gover- 
nor Wolcott, and ancestor of Oliver Wolcott, of Oliver Wol- 

29 
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cott, Jr., and of Roger Griswold, who were also governors of 
Oonnecticut.* 

The Hon. William Pitkin, son of the above, was educated 
by his father in his profession of the law, and married Eliza- 
beth Stanley, daughter of Hon. Oaleb Stanley. He was one 
of the Oouncil of the Colony for twenty-six yoars; was judge 
of the county court, and of the probate court; and in 1708 
was judge of the court of assistants; and after the establish- 
ment of the superior court in 1711, was 4 judge of that court 
until 1718, when he was made chief justice. He lived near 
the house of the late Capt. John Pitkin on Main street, south 
of the railroad, and about twenty-five rods from the street. 
He died in 1728. Prior to 1706 he owned the mill scats on 
the Hockanum, and built two fulling mills and crovted a 
clothier’s shop, carrying on the business largely for the bene- 
fit of his sons, William and Joseph, to whom be gave the 
mills. 

Of the second generation, also, was Hon. Ozias Pitkin, who 
was repeatedly elected to tho logislaturo, and in 1725 received 
the appointment of associate judge of Hartford County until 
1785, when he was chosen chief judge. He was a meinber of 
the Council of the Colony in 1727, and remained a member 
from that time until his death in 1746. 


® William Pitkio left a brother, Roger, in Eagland, an officer in the royal 
army. Iie sister, Murtha, in 1660 or 1061 (ahs then being about 31 years 
of uge), crowed the Atlantic in tho hope of jnduciug ber brothor William 
to return from his Wilderness life. Sho found hlm fcoding hisswiue. Sho 
sald, ‘I loft one brother In England sorving his klug, and flud another 
in Amorica worving his swine.” Sho met with u dlattering reception in the 
colony, and was thought too valuable to be parted wilh.” Tt was a ques- 
tion what young man was good enough for her. Simon Wolcott, to their 
surprise, and perbaps hor own, for her :alud was still to return to Kugland, 
succecded in obtaining her hand. One account has it that a0 many young 
mon wished to murry her that the matter was decided by lot, which fell on 
young Wolcott. Sho is said to be the ancostor of seven governors of this 
aud other States. 

t William Pitkin, d. is said to have bean no less ready in ropartes than 
he was ablo in argument, Ho wus once opposed in u case by Mr. Eclis, a 
brother lawyer Kelle, in his summing up, said that the court would per- 
ceive that tho Pipkin was cracked.“ Not so much so, your honor,” 
be replied, but you will find tt will do to stew Eells in yet.” 
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Capt. Roger Pitkin, also of the socond generation, was 
sclectinan of the town of Hartford, and captain of the first 
aan company on this side of the river. He died in 

748. 

Hon. Col. Joseph Pitkin, son of William Pitkin, 2d, was 
selectman, and for many years a representative of Hartford. 
He was captain of our train-band in 1788, and afterwards 
colonel of the First Rogiment. He was also a justice of the 
peace, and judge of the county court. His first wife was 
Mary Lord, daughter of Richard Lord of Hartford; his second 
wife was Eunice Chester, daughter of on. Col. John Ohester 
of Wethersfield; his third wife was Madam Law, widow of 
Jonathan Law of Milford, once governor of Connecticut. He 
died in 17638. 

Governor William Pitkin was son of William Pitkin, 2d. 
He had no college education, but was brought up in the 
elothier’a business by his father, from whom he acquired a 
sound knowledge of business and of political affairs. He was 
chosen town collector in 1715, and in 1780 was captain of 
the train-band on this side the river. From this office he was 
promoted until he became colonel of the First Regiment in 
1789. IIis talents, ‘aided by a natural courtesy and ease of 
manner,” led him to take a prominent place in political 
affairs. He reprosented Hartford in the colonial legislature 
six ycars, and was spenker of the House from 1728 to 1784, 
when he was chosen assistant. He was a justice of the peace 
and of the quorum in 1780; prosided as judge of the county 
court from 1786 to 1752; was elected judge of the superior 
court in 1741, chief justice and deputy-govornor in 1754, and 
governor in 1766,* holding that office until his death. Tho 
inscription on his monument, written by good Dr. Williams, 
is as follows: 

Hero licth Interred the body of the Honorable WiLLIAm 


—— — ͤ —EGIkß 3 — 
Deputy · governor Pitkin was a strong advocate of colonial rights, and 
opposed the Stamp Act and other unpopular measures. The course of 
Gov. Fitch had made him unpopular, and in May, 1766, William Pitkin 
was chosen governor over him by a majority s great, says the Connecticut 
Gazette, that the votes were not counted. Hon. Jonathan Trumbull was 

deputy-governor. 
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Pirin, Esqr, late Governor of the Colony of Connecticut. 
To the God of Nature indebted for all his Talents, he aimed 
to Employ them in Religion without A ffectation, Chearfull, 
Humble, and Temperate, Zealous and bold for the Truth, 
Faithfull in Distributing Justice, Scattering away Evil with 
his Eye, an Example of Ohristian Virtue, a Patron of his 
Country, a Benefactor to the poor, a Tender Parent and 
Faithful Friend. Twelve years he presided in the Superior 
Court, and three years and an half, Governor in Chief. After 
serving his Generation by the Will of God with Oalmness and 
serenity fell on sleep, the 1st day of October, A. D., 1769, in 
the 76th year of his age. 
„Walk thoughtful on that solemn shore 
Of that vast oceun thou art soon to pass.” 

Among Gen. Pitkin’s memoranda is the following: “ Gov. 
Pitkin was of commanding appearance, and highly affable 
and pleasant in his manner. His urbanity and courtesy were 
long remembered by those who onjoyed his acquaintance.” 
A satire published many years ago makes use of his affability 
to represent him “bowing and scraping, and constant hand- 
shaking,” graces we can certainly tolerate in oue who scat- 
tered away evil with his eye. Gov. Pitkin’s house stood on 
the site of Mr. L. D. Richardson’s. 

Col. John Pitkin, son of William Pitkin, 2d, was sclectman 
of Hartford in 1785. He was lieutenant-colonel of the First 
Regiment of the forces raised for the expedition against Crown 
Point and Canada in 1755, “and served throughout the cam- 
paign with great credit to himself.” The inuster roll of his 
company is given elsewhere (see Early History, 1670-1774). 
He became colonel of his regiment in 1756. He was in the 
legislature many years, and died in 1790. 

Of the fourth generation was the Hon. Ool. William Pitkin, 
son of Governor Pitkin. In 1758 he was “major of the First 
Regiment of colonial forces raised for the expedition against 
Canada, under Gen. Abercrombie, and acquired the reputation 
of a faithful and gallant officer. He was colonel in the militia 
later; was often in the legislature, acting sometimes as its 
clerk ; was sheriff of Hartford County for sevoral years, and 
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was elected to the Council from 1766 to 1785. Ho served as 
a member of the Council of Safety during tho greater part of 
the Revolutionary War. In 1784 he was elected to the Con- 
gress of the United States. Le died in 1789, after serving 
as judge of the Superior Court for ninetoen years, “having 
lived during a very interesting period of our history, and 
taken a part in many of the important events by which: it is 
characterized.” 

Col. George Pitkin, son of Gov. William Pitkin, served in 
the militia, and was commissioned lioutenant-colonel com- 
mandant of the Fourth Regiment of minute-wnen, and marched 
with his regiment to Roxbury, during the siege of Boston. 
IIo represented IIartſord in the legislature of 1788, aud East 
Hartford for two years aftorward. Lo lived in what is now 
known as the Root house. 

Elisha Pitkin, E., son of Col. Joseph Pitkin, was a trader, 
and lived on the corner of the South Meadow Road, near the 
site of the old meeting-house. His house had a reputation’ 
for hospitality, and was called the “ ministers’ hotel.” Here 
Count de Rochambeau was entertained during the stay of the 
French troops in our town in Revolutionary times. Mr. Pit- 
kin was a graduatc of Yale, and for many years a magistrate 
and prominent citizen.* 

Of the fifth generation was Maj. Samuel Pitkin, son of 
Elisha, who lived where Mr. John B. Smith’s house now 
stands. He was a graduate of Yale; was major in the artil- 
lery, and town clerk and treasurer for thirty-five years. Ho 
was often in the legislature; was a deacon of the First 
Church, and superintendent of its first Sunday-school in 
1819. He died in 1889, and is pleasantly remembered by 
many of our citizens. A gentleman of the old school, he 
wore to the last his kneo breeches and silk stockings, and 
large silver buckles, a habit which had passed out of vogue. 
IIis long white hair was gathered in a queue and tied with a 


le was a typlenl old-times’ justice of the pence, firm and oxact in 
administering judgment. Ile bad a sense of humor, too. One Evans, 
whose family had a bad name, was brought before him. What is his 
name?” asked ‘Squire Pitkin. “ Evans,” was the answer. Evans 
Guilty, then!” sald the Justice. 
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black bow. It was said of him that he would have made a 
good duke. In manner he was courteous and genial, and 
beloved by the children. His wife was Sarah Parsons, a 
woman of many accomplishincnts, whose researches have 
preserved for us much that is valuable in the history of her 
husband's family. Her obituary notive was written by Mrs. 
Sigourney. 

Samuel L. Pitkin, son of the above, was town clerk and 
representative, and proimincut in business aud military circles. 
He became major-general of the State militia in 1887, and in 
1889 was appointed adjutant-general. He was a graduate of 
West Point, and dicd in 1845. 

Oapt. James Pitkin is said to have been captain of tho first 
steamboat that came up the Connecticut River, one “ eloc- 
tion holiday, prior to 1825. 

Many others of this family have been distinguished by 
frequent election to office, and the commitment to them of 
important trusts. 


OUSTOMS AND LAWS. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tus government established by our fathers in tho young 
Colony of Connecticut was in many respects a stern aud 
exacting one. They of course felt it to be important to 
intrench themselves against the dogmas of the old world 
from which they had found asylum, and also to adopt a rigid 
policy against the many fanatical souls who sought these 
shores, half-crazed with a sense of unlimited frecdom, as 
well as against the swarm of disreputable refugees and adven- 
turers who souglit refuge here from their own unsavory rep- 
utations across the sea. In this critical formative time of a 
new nation, it behooved its guardians to have a jealous care 
of the elements that sought to fuse themselves into it, and 
there is morc occasion to thank them for their wise oxclusive- 
nens of whatever might prove a fatal element in the composi- 
tion of the State than to reproach them for bigotry and 
intoleranco, though that charge may with abundant justice 
be made against them. Probably to nothing does our gov- 
ernment owe so much for its permanence and present stability 
as to the fact that it was founded upon the Puritan idea of 
absulute rightoonsness. 

Still the carly days of our commonwealth were a most 
uncomfortable time for lawless souls. Although the long- 
reviled “Bluo Laws of Connecticut” have heen proved a 
fabrication, there is cnough in the actual codo of 1650 to 
make a sinful nature shrink from contact with it. There 
were fourteen capital laws, based upon the Mosaic codo, and 
all but one having a reference to scriptural authority attached 
to it. Other punishments were by the stocks, the pillory, 
and the whipping-post, or by the terrible disgrace of branding 
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on the forehead or the hands, or by imprisonment in the 
house of correction. The old whipping-post in our town 
stood near the present sign-post in the Center District until 
within a few years, and some of our people remember the 
application of the lash to the bare backs of culprits who were 
tied to it. 

Church membership was not absolutely easential to partic- 
ipants in the government of the State, although it had great 
weight in the determination of the reputation and standing of 
the citizen. 

Among the early orders passed by the courts are many of 
curious interest. In 1636 it was enacted that no “ yonge 
man i is neither married nor hath any servaunte & be noe 
publicke officer shall keep howse by himself, wtout consent 
of the town where he lives first had, undor paine of 208. pe 
weeke;” nor could any master of a family harbor any such 
young man withont incurring the displeasure of the court. 
To indicate still furthor how hard was the lot of bachelors at 
that time appears the record of a young man fined for in- 
veigling the affections of a maid without hor master’s consent. 
Householders were forbidden to entertain strangors, —mean- 
ing Quakers, ranters, Adamites, and like “ herotiques.“ 

The price of labor was rogulated by law; excess in apparel 
was forbidden as “unbecoming a wilderness condition and 
the profession of the gospoll, whereby tho rising generation 
is in dangor to bo corrupted, which practices aro testifyod 
against in God’s holy Word.” And any one wearing “ gold 
or silver lace, or gold or silver buttons, silk ribbons, or other 
superfluous trimings, or any bone lace above threo shillings 
per yard, or silk scarfes, tlie list- makers wore to assess such 
persons or their husbands, parents, or masters, at ono hundred 
and fifty pounds estate, and they were to pay accordingly, 
as such men used to pay to whom such apparell is alowod 
as suitable to their rank.” Magistrates and their families 
were exempt from the application of this law. - Tho dross of 
the common people was sober in color, and of homespun 
texture. The magistrates until rocontly woro cocked hats, as 
a sort of badge of office. 
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Besides the Sunday services of our ancestors there was a 
public lecture upon a woek day, upon which attendance was 
expected, and this was the usual day for the parade of cul- 
prits in the stocks, or upon the pillory, before the meeting- 
house in IIartford. 

Travel upon Sunday was forbidden, except upon the most 
urgent business, and even good Dr. Williams, of stern and 
venerable aspect, had to have his Sunday pass, signed by a 
justice of the peace, when he “exchanged pulpits“ with 
neighboring ministers. One of his passes to New Lebanon, 
N. V., is preserved ; it is dated 1791, and is signed by William 
Williams, justice of the peace. It requests the “informing 
officers’? not to interrupt or delay Dr. Williams upon his 
journey. Jonathan Hills, Esq., of Hockanum stopped Sun- 
day travelers and kept them at his house until holy time was 
passed. 

In the times of the Indian alarms, guards were ordered at 
all “meetings for religious use,” and all soldiers were to 
“bring a muskett, pystoll, or some pecce, wth powder and shott 
to ech meeting.” Seats were provided for them near the 
door, and a sentinel was kept outside. As forte were ordered 
built on this side the river after our first meeting-house was 
finished, very probably our fathers went armed to moeting, 
and scanned the river swamp with watchfal eyes. On week 
days, places of rendezvous were appointed in case of an 
alarm, and delinquents were fined or censured by the court. 
All men were subject to guard duty, and turns had to be 
taken as night watchmen. 

The arms of the earlier days consisted of pikes, swords, 
guns, or muskets, and pistols. The guns were of rude con- 
struction, being known as match-locke—which were fired 
with a lighted piece of wood, and required to be aimed from 
a“ rest,” which the gunnor carried,—or as snap-hancos, the 
early flint-lock muskets. The soldiers often wore armor, or 
arrow-proof quilted coats. 

In Hartford, in 1643, a bell was ordered rung by the watch 
every morning one hour before daybreak,—to begin at the 
bridge, on Main street, and go forth and back from Master 
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Moody's (Buckingham street) to John Pratt’s (Pratt street), 
„and there shall be in every house one up and some lights 
within one-quarter of an hour after the end of the bell ring- 
ing”; in default of which “to forfeit 1s. d., to be to him 
that finds him faulty, and 6d. to the town.” These were 
incentives to early rising which wo do not have. 

Before the days of newspapers and handbills tho town 
crier, rising in public meetings to make his announcements, 
or perambulating the streets with his monotonous voice and 
his bell, was an institution in the larger towns. He an- 
nounced the arrival and departure of vessels and other events 
of a public nature, and cried articles or children lost or 
found, the public sales of property, etc. 

Tn 1707 every ratable person in the town was to kill a dozen 
blackbirds in March, April, or May, or pay one shilling to the 
town’s use. A penny a head was paid for all extra birds 
killed. A bounty of 102. a head was also paid for all wolves 
killed within three miles of the town. 

The early towns were close corporations. For many yenra 
a person wishing to become an inhabitant of Hartford had to 
be formally admitted by a vote of the inhabitants, and was 
given a certain share in the common lands and other property 
of the town. To be made a freeman was a subsequent matter, 
and required the sanction of the courts and the taking of the 
freeman’s oath. The attendance of freemen at town meetings 
was obligatory, and none could be excused except by consent 
of the entire meeting. The incetings were at one time held 
monthly, and all freemen wore obliged to stay until tho mect- 
ing adjourned. The selectmen of the towns were known as 
townsmen at first. It was among their duties to buy or hire 
bulls and boars for the use of the town. Forty shillings aris- 
ing from the sale of a town-bull was given to the east side 
company for the purchase of colors in 1701. 

Slaves were owncd by the principal families, even to within 
fifty years of our own time. Elisha Pitkin owned slaves, and 
Dr. Williams, the Goodwins, Olnusteds, and Jonathan Hills 
of Hockauum, and others, though probably the total number 
was not large. In 1761 there were but 28 colored persons 
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enumerated on this side the river. The following curious cer- 
tificates are from our town records: 

“These may certify that according to my best knowledge 
and belief, Tamer, a molatto girl in my family was born of 
my Negro woman, Flora, sometime in July, 1785, according 
to my minutes then made. 

Evisua Prrxin. * 
„A true Record entered the 6th day of June, 1789. 
Test, JonaA™ SrAxLET, Register. 


“On the second day of March, A.D., 1790, in tho Dwelling 
House of Euodias Bid well in East Hartford, was born a Negro 
Male child in Lawful Wedlock, of a Nogro woman belonging 
to me named Rose. The Father is Jack a Negro man, late 
the servant of the Hone William Pitkin, Esqr., deceascd. 
Which is according to my best knowlodgo and belief. 


“ Qgorce Pitkin. 


“ A true Record, entered July the 28th, 1790. 
Test, JONATHAN STANLEY, Jtegister.” 


Some now living remember “Old Flo',“ as she was called, 
who is named in one of these certificates. Squire Elisha Pit- 
kin at his death loft 200 acros of woodland in the Five Miles 
for her support, but she lived to so great an age that his son, 
Dr. Edward Pitkin, became tired of supporting her, and turned 
her on to the town. Thereupon ’Squire Pitkin’s executors 
were suminoned to answer to Lemucl White, Esq., and the 
rest of the inhabitants of East Hartford for her support accord- 
ing to the law,—and were probably obliged to provide for 
her. She lived in the old Warren house, south of the Hock- 
anum Bridge. 

“ Old Sylvia,” still rememberod by some, was once the prop- 
erty of Genoral Pitkin. She lived to bo so old that she could 
not climb to the negroes’ seats in the meeting-house on Sun- 
days, and so sat upon the stairs that led up to them. 


Elisha Pitkin’s slaves, as cntcred in the town book beneath bis family 
record, are: Flora, born 1752 ; her cbildren—Lill, born 1772, Sylva, born 
1776, Nando, born 1779, Leah, born 1788 (married a white man in Albany), 
Tamor, born 1785. 

Jin's childron—Dinnh, born 1788. 
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Matilda Scott (“ Aunt Matty”) was another thrifty relic 
of the kindly days of New England slavery. She once owned 
a house on Mill street, and is pleasantly remembered as a very 
helpful neighbor. 

Memories are still alive of the stories told by these faithful 
old servants of our older families while sitting long evenings 
by the winter fire-place—weird tales of witches and hobgob- 
lins, that made the children afraid to go to bed, as well as 
sunny reminiscences of their younger days. 

It hardly seems possible to our younger generation, but 
slavery was not abolished in our State until the year 1848,° al- 
though it had for some time prior to that date practically 
ceased to exist. 

The earlier conveniences for travel were clumsy ox-carts, 
or the backs of beasts,—the ladies riding oftenest upon the 
horses behind the men, on pillions. The first chuise brought 
to town was owned by Elisha Pitkin, Eaq., we are told. Dr. 
Timothy Hall, when he began to practice here, had no horse; 
he carried bis saddle-bags on his shoulders, as he trudged 
about among his patients. He afterwards came to own a 
chaise. 

Chaises at first were counted a luxury, and their owners 
were taxed for them. In 1792 there were twelve returned by 
the lister in East Hartford; these were owned by Dr. Samuel 
Flagg, John Goodwin, Selah Norton, Aaron Olinsted, John 
Pitkin, Elisha Pitkin, Goorgo Pitkin, Widow Abigail Pitkin, 
and Widow Anna Woodbridge; and by Dr. Timothy Hall, 
and Elisha Risley, of Hockanum. Open-topped carriages and 
sulkies were owned by twenty-four persona al this time. Later 
the keeping of chaises was liconscd by the United States gov- 
ernment, subject to a duty of $4 each per year. The writer 
has one of these licenses issued to Major Samuel Pitkin in 
1816. 

At first the colony sought to encourage the growing of to- 
bacco in the plantations ; but in 1747 it ordored that “ Foras- 
much as it is obsearved that many abuses aro committed by 
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In 1784 was pausod un act declaring What all chikiron of sluves Uheroaftor 
born abould bocomo froe on uttalulug the age of twenty-five yoars. 
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frequent takeing tobacco,” no person under the age of twenty 
years, nor any other not accustomed to the use, should take 
any tobacco unless he obtained a certificate from a physician 
that it was useful to him, and also a license from the court. 
And such as had the habit were not to take it publicly in the 
street, nor in the fields or woods unless when on their journey 
at least ten miles, except at dinner time; nor above once a 
day any way, and then not in company with any person. 
This act was probably never very strenuously enforced, and 
hardly comports with the later history of a State which has 
won so high a reputation for tobacco culture as has our own. 
Of the household arts of the days that are gone we have 
many traditions. There is hardly an old family in town but 
has still its reels and spinning-wheels, and perhaps its loom, 
standing idle in the cobwebs of the garret. The time was 
whon the power mills in our town were subservient to the 
looms and wheels of the family fireside, carding the wool for 
them, or fulling the homespun fabrics they produced. There 
are those living who tell us of the “stints” at the wheels 
which met the girls at an almost tender age, and busied them 
through all their industrious lives. In a time when rugs and 
carpets and all textile fabrics wero hand-made, the bride could 
indeed boast of her outfit, fashioned mostly by her own hands. 
There are many traditions of surprising achievements by the 
assiduous housewives of the past which we hope will long be 
perpetuated by their descendants. In our old families are 
still kept premiums and diplomas from the agricultural soci- 
eties won by the good dames of a half century or more ago. 
The prevalent conception of the boy of the past pictures 
him as standing by tho wayside with his hat politely doffed, 
while the venerable citizen passes hy. It is a conception 
which has done a deal of good in the world. But it is not 
altogether correct in its premises. A voncrable member of 
the family of the writer, now many years dead, was once 
asked in what respect tho later days were superior to those of 
the past. He replied, “In the better conduct of the young.” 
In his younger days it was no uncommon thing for the young 
men of the leading families to be brought before the magis- 
trates for tho wild decds in which they engaged. Sometimes 
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a farmer’s load of wood was run off in the night, and dumped 
in the swamp; or, perchance, some morning he found his cart 
lifted bodily astride of the ridge of hig harn—a good foro- 
noon’s work for a half dozen men and boys to got it down 
again, And then there were the contests on Sunday noons 
under the hill east of the old meoting-honse, where one of our 
first citizeng confesses that he vanquished the champion of 
Hockanum in the halcyon days of his youth. But, for our 
part, we have no bpast to make for the present in this regard. 
They had no Sunday-schools in those days. 


A CASE OF WITCHCRAFT. 


We had hoped to claim as residents of our side of the 
Great River the principal persons in a case of supposed witch- 
craft, for which Nathaniel Greensmith and his wife Rebocca 
were exeonted in [artford in 1662. But tho inexorablo logic 
of the records has convinced us that, although Grocnamith 
owned land in Podunk, he did not live there, but had a house 
on what is now Now I;rituin avonue, in Ilurtford. The caso 
well represents the dreadful belief in a real devil which pro- 
yailed, together with a certain conviction that he had his 
emissaries on earth, whose aim was to draw all men into hor- 
rible covonant with him. It was thought that these agents of 
his were espocially active against the young and tho puro. 
In the account of the case wo havo montioncd, it appoars 
from Mather’s Magnulia that one Auna Colo, “a porson of 
serious piety, was taken with strango fits whorein her tongue 
was improved by a demon to oxpress things unknown to her- 
gell. . Such and such porsons .... , wero consult 
ing how they might carry ou mischicveus designs against hor 
and others, by afflicting their bodios uud dostroying thoir good 
names.“ All answor the invisihlo speakers were heard to 
make was, “Ah! she runs to the rock!” Then tho domons 
confounded hor language, that sho might tcll no more tales, 
and she talked in a Dutch tone. Ono of tho persons accused 
in this matter was Rebecca Greonsmith, who was thon in 
prison on suspicion of witchcraft. She was brought before 
the magistrates, and the ministers road Anna Cole’s strange 
aneech to her. She astonished thom by declarinw it true. and 
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hy further asserting that she, and others named in the papers, 
had familiarity with the devil. She had made no formal 
covenant with him, but only promised to go with him when 
he called her, “which she had sundry times done accord- 
ingly.” At Christmas he had told her they would have 
a merry meeting, and then the agreement between them 
should be subscribed. She also acknowledged that when the 
ministers began to read she was ina grent rage, and could 
have torn them to pieces, and resolved on denial; but after 
they had read "twas as if the flesh were pulled off her bones, 
and she could no longer deny what they charged. She 
declared that the devil firat appeared in tho shape of a doer 
skipping about her, and that he cameo frequently to her. 

Sho was indicted for “familiarity with Satan the grand 
eneiny of God and mankind.” Her husband, Nathaniel 
Greensmith, was also indicted with her. Upon her con- 
fession and “other concurrent evidence, they were both 
executed, the woman alone confessing. The other accused 
persone escaped to other parts of the country, —“ whereupon 
Anna Cole was happily delivered from her troubles.” 

In explanation of the queer confession of Rebecca Green- 
sinith, it may be said that confession was often the easiest 
way to escape the torturer of the water-trial and other fanati- 
cal testa which were tried upon the accused. One “ method 
was to tie the thumb of the right hand to the toe of the left 
foot, and draw the victime through a horse-pond. If they 
floated, they were witches; if they sank, they were in all 
likelihood drowned.” (North American Review, April, 1869.) 
Another reason for the confessions which were made by sus- 
pected persons was that they often seemed to believe in their 
guilt as firmly as did those who accused them. 

There were other suspected cases of witchcraft in Hartford 
and its vicinity, and a number of executions took place, but 
at no time did the delusion expand to such frightful dimen- 
sions as it afterwards attained in Salem, Massachusetts. 

What part the people living on our soil had in these super- 
stitions we do not know, but probably they shared in the 
apprehensions of that dark, portentous time, and thanked 
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God that Satan was caused to withhold his hand from among 
them. 

Eerie stories, and a half belief in witches, lurked in our 
chimney corners for many a year, and men trombled at the 
weird sounds of the night, and read many dark omens in the 
varying phenomena of the sky. Stories aro still told of the 
witches who rode back and forth on the road west of Thomas 
Burnham’s, braiding the manes and tails of the horses as they 
rode. 

So late as the Revolution the Hockanum Causeway, near 
the old meeting-house, was believed to be haunted by a gigan- 
tic spectre—an apparition higher than the tree-topa, cleaving 
the midnight air with a vast shadowy sword. And headless 
horsemen were scen in the swamp, near by, wandering aim- 
lessly about, as such men naturally would, we suppose. Other 
old crone stories” were told, and belated lovers used often 
to hasten their steps at a passing gleam upon the roadside 
pool, or at the clammy touch of a low-waving bough that 
brushed them as they passed. A vencrable citizen tells us 
that once he courageously followed a fleeting figure in white 
into the burying-ground, where he found it to be a vagrant 
crazy woman. 


ADDENDA. 


Tm Review or 1848. 


Since the foregoing pages were in print we have received a letter from 
Gen. James T. Pratt, containing fuller information about the grand revicw 
in our meadows In 1843. It says: 


„On the 8d and 4th of October, 1848, the First Brigade of Militia, 
under command of Brig.-Gen. George C. Owen, mustered at Hartford 
for Inspection, review, and exercise. The Brigade consisted of eight 
Regiments—two of Cavalry, one of Light Artillery, and five of Infantry. 
The several Regiments were Inspected on the 8d by Division-Inspector 
Tbomas II. Seymour. On the morning of the 4th the Brigade marched 
across the bridge to East Hartford, where it was received by Major-General 
Pratt, in the presence of the Governor, Lieut.-Governor, and other Stato 
oficora, the Mayor of tho city and n vast concourse of citizona, estimated 
by many ns high as fifty thousand, The Brigade, including volunteer 
companics from New Haven, Norwich, and other parte of the State, 
together with the Governor's Horse and Foot Guards, numbered between 
five and six thousand men. The presence of Col. Richard M. Johnson, of 
Tecuntseh notoriety, was an attractive feature of the day. After the 
review the Brignde marched back to Hartford, where it was dismissed. 
During the parade every thing passed off to the satisfaction of both 
soldiers and citizens.” 

‘The staff of Maj.-Gen. Pratt were: Major Henry C. Trumbull, aid-de- 
camp; Major Drayton Hillyer, aid-de-camp; Lieut. Thomas H. Seymour, 
diviston-inspector; Major J. Dean Alden, division-quartermaster. 

The staff of Brig.-Gen. Owen werc: Capt. Richard D. Hubbard, 
ald-de-camp; Major Ilenry A. Loomis, brigade-major and inspector; 
Dwight W. Pardee, brigade-quartermastcr.” 

Gen. Pratt further says that the Light Guard was at its post in the line, 
and that Col. Johnson had no body-guard. The review took place north 
of the North Meadow Road, on the samc ground on which Rochambeau's 
army was encamped when here during the Revolution. From ten o'clock 
A. M. until five F. M., the Brigade wan constantly under arms, conse 
quently there was little opportunity for taking refreshment at [Jones's] 
hotel.” If our text (page 202) Imputes anything like dissipation to the 
officers or men—and we certainly did not so intend—we gladly make the 
correction, feeling sure that Gen. Pratt’s well-known staunch temperance 
principles will easily exonerate him from any careless suspicion wo may 
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seem to have cast upon him. Jones’s hotel was a notable house in its day; 
Mr. Jones was a member of the State legislature in 1887, and had been 
captain of our infantry company in earlier year. His house waa, very 
fitly, a resort for military men. 


Tun Guiy.—On page 190 we have wrongly given the date of the forma · 
tion of the Gulf as 1818. Ite earlicst chunncl was cut about a hundred 
years before thdt date, and long bof ore tho bridge over the Connecticut 
was bullt’ For some reason the ice, then leas broken by bridges and 
dams than now, blocked in the river on Sunday, and turned the current 
acroes our upper meadows, The ice-packed flood came tcaring down next 
the meadow hill with a foarful noise. The startled congregation hurried 
out of the meeting-house to ascertain the cause. 


. Brratum,—Page 89, line 28, for John read Thomas. 
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